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I wave heard of an American 
backwoodsman who, on finding 
some people camping about twenty 
miles from his log cabin, rushed 
back in consternation to his wife 
and exclaimed, “Pack thee up, 
Martha—pack thee up; it’s getting 
altogether too crowded hereabouts.” 
The annoyance which this worthy 
complained of is very generally felt 
at present; and, go almost where 
he may, the lover of peace and 
solitude will soon have reason to 
complain that the country round 
him is becoming “altogether too 
crowded.” As for the enterprising 
and exploring traveller who desires 
to make a reputation for himself by 
his explorations, his case is even 
worse. Kafiristan, Chinese Tibet, 
and the very centre of Africa, 
indeed remain for him; but, wher- 
ever he may go, he cannot escape 
the painful conviction that his task 
will ere long be trodden ground, 
and that the special correspondent, 
the trained reporter, will soon try 
to obliterate his footsteps. It was 
not so in older times. The man 
who went out to see a strange 
country, if he were fortunate enough 
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to return to his friends alive, be- 
came an authority on that country 
to the day of his death, and con- 
tinued so for generations afterwards 
if he had only used his wits well. 
An accurate description of a country 
usually stood good for a century or 
two at least, and for that period 
there was no one to dispute it; but 
the Khiva of 1872 is fundamentally 
different from the Khiva of 1874; 
and could we stand to-day where 
Speke stood sublimely alone a few 
years ago at Murchison Falls, when 
he was accomplishing the heroic 
feat of passing (for the first time in 
authentic history) from Zanzibar to 
Cairo, through the ground where 
the Nile unquestionably takes’ its 
rise, we should probably see an Eng- 
lish steamboat, with Colonel Gor- 
don on board, moving over the waters 
of Lake Victoria Nyanza. For the 
change in the relations of one 
country with another, which has 
been effected by steam as a means of 
propulsion, is of a most radical kind ; 
and it proceeds so rapidly, that by 
the time the little girls at our knees 
are grandmothers, and have been 
fired with that noble ambition to: 
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see the world which possesses the 
old ladies of our own day, it will 
be only a question of money and 
choice with them as to having a 
eruise upon the lakes of Central 
Africa, or going to reason with the 
Grand Lama of Tibet upon the 
subject of polyandry. Any one 
walking along the Strand may 
notice advertisements of “ Gaze’s 
annual tour to Jerusalem, Damascus, 
Nineveh, Babylon, the Garden of 
Eden, &c. &e.” No doubt that sort 
of thing will receive a check oc- 
casionally ; there has been a refresh- 
ing recurrence, within the last two 
months, of brigandage in Sicily and 
the Italian peninsula, which may 
serve to create a vacuum for the 
meditative traveller: and if a 
party of Cook’s tourists were to 
fall into the hands of Persian or 
Kurdish banditti, the unspeakable 
consequences would probably put a 
stop to excursions to the Garden of 
Eden for some time to come; but 
still the process would go on of 
bringing together the ends of the 
earth, and of making the remotest 
countries familiar ground. 

Such a process, however, will 
always leave room for books of 
travel by the few who are specially 
qualified either to understand nature 
or describe mankind ; and there are 
regions of the world, the natural 
conformation of which will continue 
to exclude ordinary travellers, until 
we have overcome the difficulty of 
flying through the air. Especially 
are such regions to be found in the 
Himialiya—which, according to the 
Sanscrit, literally means “ The 


Abode of Snow”—and indeed in 


the whole of that enormous mass 
of mountains which really stretches 
across Asia and Europe, from the 
China Sea to the Atlantic, and to 
which Arab geographers have given 
the expressive title of “ The Stony 
Girdle of the Earth.” It is to the 
loftiest valleys and almost the high- 
est peaks of that range that, in this 
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and two or three succeeding articles, 
I would conduct my readers from 
the burning plains of India, in the 
hope of finding themes of interest, if 
not many matters of absolute novel- 
ty. Ihave had the privilege of dis- 
coursing in ‘ Maga,’ from and on 
many mountains — mountains in 
Switzerland and Beloochistan, China 
and Japan—and would now speak 
“Of vales more wild and mountains more 
sublime.”’ 

Often, of late years, when thinking 
of again writing in The Magazine, 
and describing new scenes, the 
lines have recurred to me with 
painful force which the dying Ma- 
gician of the North wrote in pencil 
by Tweedside :— 

“* How shall the warped and broken board 

Endure to bear the painter’s dye ? 


The harp with strained and tuneless chord, 
How to the minstrel’s skill reply ?” 


But the grandest mountains of the 
world, which have restored some- 
thing of former strength, may per- 
haps suggest thoughts of interest, 
despite the past death-in-life of an 
invalid in the tropics. There is a 
lily (¥. cordata) which rarely blos- 
soms in India, unless watered with 
ice-water, which restores its vigour 
and makes it flower. So the Eng- 
lishman, whose frame withers and 
strength departs in the golden sun- 
light, but oppressive air, of India, 
finds new vigour and fresh thought 
and feeling among the snows and 
glaciers of the Himaliya. If the 
reader will come with me there, 
and rest under the lofty deodar 
tree, [ promise him he will find 
no enemy but winter and rough 
weather, and perhaps we may dis- 
course not altogether uuprofitably 
under the shadow of those lofty 
snowy peaks, which still continue 
“* By the flight 


Of sad mortality’s earth-sullying wing, 
Unswept, unstained.” 


The change in modern travel has 
brought the most interesting, and 
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even the wildest, parts of India 
within easy reach for our country- 
men. Bishop Heber mentions in 
his Journal that he knew of only 
two. Englishmen — Lord Valencia 
and Mr. Hyde—who had visited 
India from motives of science or 
curiosity, since the country came 
into our possession. Even thirty 
years ago such visits were unknown ; 
and the present Lord Derby was 
about the first young Englishman 
who made our Indian empire a part 
of the graud tour. Nowadays, old 
ladies of seventy, who had scarcely 
ever left Britain before, are to be 
met with on the spurs of the Himé- 
liya; and we are conveyed rapidly 
and easily over vast stretches of 
burning land, which, a few years 
ago, presented formidable obstacles 
to even the most eager traveller. 
On the great routes over the vast 
plains of Hindfsthan there is no 
necessity now for riding twenty 
miles a-day from bungalow to 
bungalow, or rolling tediously in 
a“ palki gharri” over the intermin- 
able Grand Trunk Road. Even in 
a well-cushioned comfortable rail- 
way apartment it is somewhat try- 
ing to shoot through the blinding 
sunlight and golden dust of an 
Indian plain; and knowing ones 
are to be seen in such circum- 
stances expending their ice and 
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soda-water upon the towels which 
they have wrapped round their 
heads. But we are compelled to 
have recourse to such measures 


only in the trying transition periods 


between the hot and cold seasons ; 
because,. when the heat is at its 
greatest, artificially-cooled carriages 
are provided for first-class passen- 
gers. Three days from Bombay 
and twenty pounds conveyance ex- 
enses will land the traveller at 
Masfiri (Mussooree),* on the outer 
range of the Himaliya; and yet, if 
he chooses to halt at various places 
by the way, a single step almost 


will take him into some of the 


wildest jungle and mountain scen- 
ery of India, among the most primi- 
tive tribes, and to the haunts of 
wild animals of the most unamiable 
kind. Had the bishop-poet lived 
now, he might have sung, with 
much more truth than he did fifty 
years ago, 


“Thy towers, they say, gleam fair, Bom- 


ay, 
Across the dark-blue sea ;”’ 


for the schemes of Sir Bartle Frere, 
energetically carried out by his suc- 
cessor, Sir Seymour Fitzgerald, have 
given that city the most imposing 
public buildings to be found in the 
East—-if we except some of the 
Mohammedan mosques, with the 


* The spelling of Indian names is at present in atransition state, though somuch 


has been done to reduce it to one common standard that it is expedient to follow 
that standard now, which is the official system of spelling adopted by the Indian 
Government and usually followed by Dr. Keith Johnston in his valuable maps. 
That system partakes of the nature of a compromise, for accents are only used 
when. specially necessary ; and in the lists drawn up by Dr. W. W. Hunter they 
are used very sparingly, and are omitted in some cases where they might have been 
added with advantage. I have followed these official lists in almost every instance, 
except in using the word “ Himdliya ;” and the simple rules to be borne in mind 
in order to render their system of spelling intelligible are that,— 

1. The long @ sounds broadly, as in almond. 

2. The short @ without an accent, has usually somewhat of aw sound, as thea 
in rural. 

3. The ¢ with an accent is like ee, or the ¢ in ravine. 
The @ with an accent is Jike 00, or the u in bull. 
The ¢e has a broad sound, as the a in dare, 
. The o sounds openly as in note. 
The ai sounds as in aisle, or the 7 in high. 
. The au sounds like ow in cloud. 
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palaces and tombs (for these, too, 
are public buildings) of the Mogul 
emperors—and in other ways, also, 
have made it worthy of its natural 
situation, and a splendid gate of 
entrance to our Indian empire. But 
half Europeanised as the capital of 
Western India is, within ten miles 
of it, in the island of Salsette, at 
the little-visited Buddhist caves of 
Kanhari, the traveller will find not 
only a long series of ancient richly- 
sculptured cave-teinples and monas- 
tic retreats, but also the most savage 
specimens of animal and vegetable 
life, in a thick jungle which often 
seems alive with monkeys, and 
where, if he only remains over 
night, he would have a very good 
chance of attracting the attention 
of the most ferocious denizen of 
the Indian forest. Though the 
locomotive bears him swiftly and 
smoothly up the inclines of the 
Thull Ghaut, instead of his having 
to cross the Sahyddri range by a 
bridle-path, or be dragged painfully 
by tortured bullocks at the rate of 
half a mile at hour, as was the case 
only a few years ago; yet he has 
only to stop at the picturesquely- 
situated bungalow at Egutpoora, 
and wander a little way along the 
edge of the great bounding wall of 
the Deccan, in order to look down 
immense precipices of columnar ba- 
salt, and see huge rock-snakes sun- 
ning themselves upon the bastions 
of old Maratha forts, and be 
atartled by the booming ery of the 
Entellus monkey, or by coming on 
the footprints of aleopard or a tiger. 
And it may not be amiss, when 
writing of the Western Ghauts, to 

oint out the remarkable parallel- 
ism, which has not before been 
noted, between these mountains 
and the Himaliya, for it may serve 
to make the contour of both ranges 
easily intelligible. Both are im- 
mense bounding walls; the one to 
the elevated plains of the Deccan, 
and the other, to the still more ele- 
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vated table-land of Central Asia. 
Carrying out this parallel, the Narba- 
da (Nerbudda) will be found to occu- 
py very much the same position as the 
Indus, the Sutlej as the Tapti, and 
the Godaveri as the Brahmapfitra. 
All have their rise high up on their 
respective table-lands ; some branch- 
es of the Godaveri rise close to the 
sources of the Narbada, just as 
the Indus and the Brahmapfitra 
have their origin somewhere about 
Lake Manasarowar; and vet the 
former rivers fall into the sea 
on opposite sides of the Indian 
peninsula just as the two latter 
do. So, in like manner, the Tapti 
has its origin near that of the Nar- 
bada, as the Sutlej rises close 
to the Indus; and if we can trust 
the Sind tradition, which repre- 
sents the upper part of the Arabian 
Sea as having once been dry land, 
there may have been a time within 
the human era when the Tapti 
flowed into the Narbada, as the 
Sutlej does into the Indus some 
way above the sea, There is no 
mountain group in the Highlands 
of Central India where the three 
southern rivers rise quite so close 
together as do the three northern 
rivers from the lofty and inaccess- 
ible Tibetan Kailas, but still there 
is a great similarity in their relative 
positions ; and it is only when we 
think of the, Sabyadri and Himiliya 
as boundary walls that we can un- 
derstand their relations to the table- 
land behind them, and their terrific 
fall to the low-lying land in front. 
But there is no snow on the 
Sahyadri mountains, so we must 
hurry on past Nasik, where there 
is a holy city scarcely less sacred 
than Benares in the estimation of 
the Hindus; so holy is it that the 
mere mention of the river on which 
it stands is supposed to procure the 
forgiveness of sins; and the banks 
of this river are covered by as pic- 
turesque ghauts and temples as those 
of the Gangetic city. No traveller 
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should omit stopping at Nandgaum, 
in order to pay a visit to the im- 
mense series of carved hills, of 
rock-temples and sculptured caves, 
which make Ellora by far the most 
wonderful and instructive place in 
India. If we have to diverge from 
the railway line again into the up- 
per Tapti valley, we shall find that 
the basins of rich and once culti- 
vated soil are covered by dense 
jungle of grass and bamboo, full 
of tiger, bear, bison, sambar and 
spotted deer, and inhabited, here 
and there, by Kurkies and other 
aboriginal tribes, but having a 
deadly climate during great part 
of the year. Approaching Khan- 
dwa, on the railway, we see the 
ancient and famous fort of Asir- 
ghar in the distance rising 850 feet 
above the plain, and 2300 feet 
above the sea; and Khandwa itself, 
which has been built with the 
stones from an old Jain town, is 


important now as a place where the 
whole traffic of Central India to 
Bombay meets, and as one terminus, 
of a branch line of rail which takes 
into the great native state of India, 
and the capital of the famous Hol- 


kar. Here we enter into the Nar- 
bada valley, and are soon between 
two notable ranges of mountains, 
the Sitpira and the Vindhya. 
Ten years ago the Central Provinces 
were described as “for the most 
part a terraincognita ;” and, though 
now well known, the Highlands of 
Central India present abundance of 
the densest jungle, full of the wild- 
est animals and the most primitive 
of men. In the early dawn, as the 
railway train rushes along through 
the cool but mild air, are seen to 
the right an irregular line of pic- 
turesque mountains covered with 
thick jungle to their summits; and 
the Englishman unaccustomed to 
India, who leaves the railway and 
goes into them, will find himself as 
much out of his reckoning asif he 
threw himself overboard a Red Sea 
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steamer and made for the Arabian 
coast. The Narbada, which is 
the boundary between the Deccan 
and Hindfsthan proper, rises at 
Amartank, at the height of 5000 
feet, inthe dominions of the painted 
Rajah of Rewa, who was certainly 
the most picturesque figure in the 
great Bombay durbar two years 
ago; it enters the Gulf of Bombay 
at the cotton town of Bharuch or 
Broach, and to the English mer- 
chant is almost the most important 
of the Indian rivers. It is sup- 
posed that, in prehistoric times, its 
valley must have been a series of 
great lakes, which are now filled by 
alluvial deposits of a recent epoch ; 
and the discovery of flint imple- 
ments in its alluvium, by the late 
Lieutenant Downing Sweeney, has 
indicated it as an important field 
for the researches of the archeolo- 
gist. Though its upper course is 
tumultuous enough, in deep clefts 
through marble rock, and falling in 
cascades over high ledges, it soon 
reaches a rich broad valley, con- 
taining iron and coal, which is one 
of the largest granaries and is 
the greatest cotton-field of India, 
Through that valley it runs, a 
broad yellow strip of sand and 
shingle; and it has altogether a 
course of about 800 miles, chiefly 
on a basalt bed, through a series 
of rocky clefts and valley basins. 

If the traveller has come straight 
from Bombay, he will feel inclined to 
halt at Jabalpfar (Jubbulpore) after 
his ride of twenty-six hours; but if 
his stay there be only for a day, he 
will do well, after seeing the novelty 
of a Thug school of industry, to hire 
a horse-carriage, and drive on about 
ten miles to the famous and wonder- 
ful Marble Rocks, where he will find 
a beautifully-situated bungalow for 
travellers, and an old but by no 
means worn-out Khansamah, who 
will cook for him a less pretentious 
but probably as good a dinner as he 
would find in the hotels of Jabal 
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pair. The place I speak of presents 
one of those enchanting scenes which 
remain forever vivid in the memory. 
The Narbada there becomes pent 
up among rocks, and falls over a 
ledge about thirty feet high, and 
then flows for about two miles 
through a deep chasm below the 
surface of the surrounding country, 
cut through basalt and marble, but 
chiefly through the latter. The 
stream above its fall has a breadth 
of 100 yards, but in the chasm of 
only about 20 yards; and the glit- 
tering cliffs of white marble which 
rise above it are from 80 to 120 feet 
high, and are composed of a dolomite 
and magnesian limestone. Such, 
briefly stated, are the constituents 
of the scene, but they are insufficient 
to explain its weird charm. I went 
up between the Marble Rocks in the 
early morning in a boat, by moon- 
light, and floated down in sunlight ; 
and as we moved slowly up that 
romantic chasm, the drip of water 


from the paddles, and the wash of 
the stream, only showed how deep 


the silence was. A tiger had been 
doing some devastation in the neigh- 
bourhood, and one of the boatmen 
whispered that we might have a 
hance of seeing it come down 
to drink at the entrance of the 
cleft, or moving along the rocks 
above, which of course made the 
position more interesting. The 
marble walls on one side, which 
sparkled like silver in the moon- 
light, reflected so white a radiance 
as almost to illumine the shadow of 
the opposite cliffs; but the stream 
itself lay in deeper shadow, with 
here and there shafts of dazzling 
light falling upon it ; and above, the 
moonbeams had woven in the air a 
silvery veil, through which even the 
largest stars shone only dimly. It 
did not look at all like a scene on 
earth, but rather as if we were en- 
tering the portals of another world. 
Coming down in the brilliant sun- 
light the chasm appeared less weird 
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but hardly less extraordinary. 
Large fish began to leap at the 
dragon-flies which skimmed over 
the surface of the water; monkeys 
ran along the banks above, and 
chattered angrily at us; many pea- 
cocks also appeared above, uttering 
their harsh cries ; and the large bees’ 
nests which hung every here and 
there from the Marble Rocks, began 
to show unpleasant symptoms of 
life. Let every visitor to this place 
beware how he disturbs these fero- 
cious and reckless insects. They 
are very large; their sting is very 
poisonous, and they display a fury 
and determination in resenting any 
interference, which makes them 
most formidable enemies. Two 
Englishmen, I was told, were once 
floating through the chasm, when a 
ball, which one of them had fired at 
a peacock, slanted off from the rock 
and unfortunately happened to hit 
one of these nests. The consequence 
was that the bees immediately 
swarmed about the boat, and stung 


one of its occupants, who was un- 


able to swim, so severely that he 
died from the effects. His com- 
panion leaped into the stream and 
floated down with it; but even then 
a cloud of bees followed him for a 
long way, watching his movements, 
and immediately attacked his face 
and every portion of his body which 
appeared for an instant above the 
surface of the water. 

Allahabad, the capital of the North- 
West Provinces, has become one of 
the most important places in India 
from its position at the junction of 
two mighty rivers, and as the centre of 
the railway communication between 
Bombay, Calcutta, and the Panjab. 
It possesses a newspaper, the ‘ Pio- 
neer,’ which obtained great popu- 
larity all over India from the 
humour of its late editor, the Rev. 
Julian Robinson ; and while its past 
is interesting from its connection 
with the Indian Mutiny and the 
stemming of the tide of mutiny, the 
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archeologist will find in it remains 
which are of great importance for 
the elucidation of Indian antiquity. 
English travellers will also find there 
the residence of the cotton commis- 
sione1, Mr. Rivett-Carnac, who is 
so well known by his great efforts 
to enable India to meet the de- 
mands of Great Britain for its 
products, by his activity in collect- 
ing information of all kinds, and 
his extreme readiness in imparting 
it to those who are ‘happy enough 
to come in contact with him. 

But we must proceed towards the 
Himialiya; and in order to do so at 
once, I shall say nothing here of 
Cawnpore and Lucknow,* Delhi and 
Agra. They have been admirably 
described by several modern writers, 
but no description can give an ade- 
quate idea of the mournful interest 
excited by a visit to the two former, 
or of the dazzling beauty of the 
Taj Mahal and the Pearl Mosque of 
Agra. I shall only remark that 
those who visit the scenes of the 
Indian Mutiny may do well to in- 
quire for themselves into the true 
history of that dreadful outbreak, 
and not allow themselves to be de- 
ceived by the palliating veil which 
such amiable writers as the late Dr. 
Norman Macleod have drawn over 
it. That history has never been 
written ; and I was assured by one 
of the special commissioners who 
went up with the first relieving 
force from Allahabad, that the 
Government interfered to prevent 
his publishing an account of it 
drawn from the sworn depositions 
which had been made before him. 
It is right that the Angel of Mercy 
should bend over the well at Cawn- 
pore, and flowers spring from the 
shattered walls of the Residency at 
Lucknow; but the lessons of the 
Mutiny are likely to be in great part 
lost, if its unprovoked atrocities are 
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to be concealed in the darkness to 
which every humane heart must 
desire to relegate them. 

Here, in the valley of the Ganges, 
we may be said to be at the base of 
the Himiliya, though even from 
near points of view they are not 
visible through the golden-dust 
haze of an Indian March. This 
valley runs parallel with the Stony 
Girdle for 1200 miles, itself vary- 
ing from 80 miles in breadth at 
Monghir, to 200 at Agra; and is so 
flat as to suggest rather an im- 
mensely long strip of plain than 
anything like a valley. Those who 
do not think of venturing into the 
high and interior Himaliya, but yet 
wish to have something like a near 
view of the highest and grandest 
mountains in the world, will of 
course direct their steps to one or 
more of the hill-stations on its 
southern or south-western front, and 
each of the more important df these 
is a place of departure for the wilder 
and more inaccessible country be- 
hind. A brief glance at these latter 
will serve to expose the points from 
which the most interesting parts of 
the Himaliya are accessible. 

To begin from the east, Darjiling 
(Darjeeling) is the great sanitariam 
for Bengal, and is usually the resi- 
dence, for some portion of the year, 
of the Lieutenant-Governor of that 
province, and of his chief officers. A 
railway is in course of construction, 
or is to be constructed, which will 
greatly facilitate access to it. Asit 
is, we have to go eleven hours by 
rail from Calcutta, four hours in a 
river steamboat, 124 miles in a dak 
gharri, bullock shigram, or mail- 
cart, then fourteen miles on horse- 
back or in a palanquin to the foot 
of the hills, and by similar means 
of carriage up to the top of them, 
in order to reach Darjiling. In 
the rains this is a horrible journey 





* These are two names, the spelling of which should have been left unaltered, 
even according to the Government’s own views. 
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to make ; and, except in the very hot 
season, the miasma of the Terai or 
jungle forest between Siligari and 
Pankabarri is so deadly that the 
traveller is always advised to pass 
it by daylight—a proposal which in 
all probability he will be glad to 
accede to, unless familiarity with 
tigers and wild elephants has bred 
in him a due contempt for such 
road-fellows. This makes Darjiling 
not a very easy place to get at, and 
it has the additional disadvantage of 
being exceedingly wet and cold dur- 
ing the south-west monsoon—that 
is to say, from any time in the end of 
June till the beginning of October ; 
but, notwithstanding these draw- 
backs, it recommends itself to the 
tourist who does not care to attempt 
tent-life in the mountains, on ac- 
count of its magnificent view of the 
Himaliya, and “its vicinity to the 
very highest peaks of that mighty 
range.. Gaurisankar, or Mount 
Everest, the culminating point of 
the earth’s surface, and which rises 
to the height of 29,002 feet above 
the level of the sea, is in Nepal, 
and is not visible from the hill- 
station we speak of ; but it can be 
seen, when weather allows, from an 
elevation only a day or two’s jour- 
ney from Darjiling. Kanchinjanga 
in Sikkim, however, which is the 
second highest peak in the world, 
and rises to the height of 28,150 
feet, is visible from Darjiling; and 
no general view of the Himaliya 
is finer, more characteristic, or 
more impressive, than that which 
we may have from the Cut- 
cherry hill at Darjiling, look- 
ing over dark range after range 
of hills up to the eternal snows of 
Kanchinjanga, and the long line of 
its attendant monarchs of moun- 
tains. Unfortunately Gaurisankar, 
the loftiest mountain of all, is out 
of the reach of nearly all travellers, 
owing to our weakness in allowing 
Nepal to exclude Englishmen from 
its territory ; but if any one is very 
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anxious to try Chinese Tibet, he 
will find one of the doors into it by 
going up from Darjiling through 
the protected state of Sikkim ; but 
whether the door will open at his 
request is quite another matter, and 
if he kicks at it he is likely to find 
himself suddenly going down the 
mountains considerably faster than 
he went up them. Verbum sat 
sapientibus ; but if one could only 
get through this door, it is a very 
short way from it to Lassa, the 
capital of Tibet, and the residence 
of the Grand Lama, which, pos- 
sibly, is the reason why it is kept 
so strictly guarded. 

Gaurisankar, and the highest 
peaks of the Himaliya, are on the 
border between Nepal and Tibet, 
and form a group somewhat obtr ad- 
ing from the line of the main range, 
It is provoking that the weak foreign 
policy of the Indian Government— 
a policy, however, which has been 
very much forced upon it from 
home—should allow the Nepalese 
to exclude English travellers from 
their territory, while at the same 
time we treat the former as friendly 
allies, and heap honours upon Jung 
Bahadur. To take such a line is 
always regarded in the East as a 
proof of weakness, which indeed it 
is; and the best commentary upon 
its effects is the belief, everywhere 
prevalent in India, that the Nana . 
Sahib is, or for long has been, the 
protected guest of the Court of 
Katmandé. This policy places 
about 500 miles of the Himaliya 
out of the reach of the English 
traveller, though these 500 miles 
contain the culminating point of the 
whole range, the most splendid 
jewel in the Stony Girdle of 
the Earth. There is another 
stretch of 500 miles to the east of 
Nepal, occupied by Bhotan, in 
which also no European can 
travel, owing to the character of the 
inhabitants and of the Govern- 
ment ; so that it is only in the little 
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narrowed strip of Sikkim that one 
can get up at all to the main range 
of the eastern Himialiya; and thus 
we are practically shut out from a 
thousand miles of the Himaliya— 
from a thousand miles of the noblest 
mountains in the world, overlooking 
the Ganjetic valley and the con- 
quered provinces of British India, 
It follows from this that the travel- 
ler who wishes to enter among these 
giant mountains, and is not content 
with a view of them such as we 
have of the Oberland Alps from 
the summit of the Righi, must of 
necessity betake himself to the 
western Himaliya. It is true he 
may go up the Sikkim valley from 
Darjiling to the foot of Kanchin- 
janga, but he is then confined to the 
narrow gorges of the Testa and the 
Ranjit. Moreover, it is only in sum- 


mer that one can travel among the 
higher ranges, and in summer Sik- 
kim is exposed to almost the full 


force of the Indian monsoon, which 
rages up to the snows of Kanchin- 
janga with a saturated ‘atmosphere 
and the densest fogs, Pedestrian- 
ism and tent-travelling in such cir- 
cumstances are almost out of the 
question; and as it is only when 
the traveller can get a snowy range 
between himself and the Indian 
monsoon that he can travel with any 
comfort, or even with safety, among 
the Himaliya in summer, he must 
perforce betake himself to their 
western section, if he desires to 
make acquaintance with the interior 
and higher portions of that mighty 
range. 

Passing, then, over the 500 miles 
of Nepal,and casting one longing look 
in the direction of Gaurisankar, we 
come to Naini Tal or Nyni Tal,which 
is the sanitarium of the North-West 
Provinces, as Darjiling is of Ben- 
gal, and is visited every year by their 
Lieutenant-Governor, and a large 
portion of Allahabad society. It is 
a charming spot, with a beautiful 
little lake surrounded by wooded 
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mountains; but it is not in prox- 
imity to any high peaks, nor does it 
command views of the snowy ranges, 
It does not afford easy access to any 
of the points of special interest in the 
higher mountains, and we do not 
recommend the Himéliyan tourist 
to pay ita visit, for the time which 
it would occupy might be much 
better bestowed in other directions ; 
but it has the advantage of having 
two outposts of civilisation between 
it and the snowy mountains,—name- 
ly, Almora, from which a long route 
by the base of Nanda Kut (22,536 
feet high), will take up to another 
door into Chinese Tartary—and Rani- 
khet, to which the late Lord Mayo 
had some thought of removing the 
summer seat of the supreme Gov- 
ernment from Simla, because it has 
abundance of wood and water, and 
is one of the very few places in the 
Himaliya where there is a little 
level ground. 

The next sanitarium is Masari, 
or Mussooree, which can be reached 
through the Sewalik range and the 
beautiful valley of the Dehra Doon, 
in a long day from Saharunpore 
on the railway. It is not visited 
by any Government in particular ; 
there is nobody to look after people’s 
morals in that aerial retreat; and 
the result is, that though Mas@ri 
has much quiet family life, and is 
not much given to balls or large 
gay parties, it yet has the char- 
acter of being the fastest of all 
the hill-stations, and the one where 
grass widows combine to allow 
themselves the greatest liberty. 
This is scandal, however—not exact 
science; and as I have something 
special to say about both Masri 
and Simla, I shall only remark here 
that they present by far the best 
points of departure for a tour in the 
interior Himdliya; but it should be 
noted that it is almost impossible 
to cross the outer snowy range from 
the former station during July, 
August, and September, when the 
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monsoon is piling snow upon it, 
and beneath the snow-line the rivers 
are flooded. 

The younger hill-stations of Dha- 
ramsala and Dalhousie are a long 
way to the north-west of Simla, and 
are so far from the line of railway 
to Lahore and from any carriage- 
roads, that they are not likely to be 
sought, in the first instance, by any 
tourist, however enterprising. But 
it may be remarked that they are 
convenient depots of the products of 
civilisation ; that Dalhousie is a good 
starting-point for Kashmir, and that 
Dharamsala, where the houses stand 
at elevations of from about 4000 to 
7000 feet high, rises out of the Kan- 
gra valley, which Lord Canning held 
to be the most beautiful district in 
India,with the exception of Kashmir, 
and which combines the advantages 
of tropical with Alpine climate and 
vegetation. Very far beyond these, 
at a height of about 7000 feet, we 


have Mari (Muree) which is the hill- 
station for the Panjab and its Lieu- 
tenant-Governor, and the great point 


of departure for Kashmir. It is 
only 40 miles distant from the Grand 
Trunk Road at Rawal Pindi, and 
can be reached in hill-carts, so that 
it is really more accessible to the 
English tourist than some of the 
hill-stations which geographically 
may appear much nearer; but it is 
not in immediate proximity to any 
very high ranges, though sometimes 
a glimpse can be got from its neigh- 
bourhood of the wonderful peak of 
Nangha Purbat, which is 26,629 
feet high. Close to the Indus, 
where the Himaliya have changed 
into the Hindi Kish, there is 
Abbotabad, which, though a military 
station and little over 4000 feet, is 
one of the points which command 
Kashmir ; and it has beside it the 
sanitarium of Tandali, or Tundiani, 
which presents more extensive views 
from the height of 9000 feet. And 
here our line of sanitariums comes 
to an end; for though the plain of 
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our trans-Indus possession is bound- 
ed by the most tempting mountains, 
the lower ranges of the Hind 
Kash, yet if the tourist makes even 
the slightest attempt to scale these, 
he will find that, between the 
Akoond of Swat, the Amir of Kau- 
bul, and the officers of the British 
Government, ,he will have an un- 
commonly bad time of it, and may 
consider himself fortunate if he is 
only brought back neck and crop to 
Peshawur (Peshawur) and put under 
surveillance or ordered out of the 
district. 

Simla, as I have indicated, is the 
best starting-point for the inner 
Himaliya, besides being an interest- 
ing place in itself, as usually the 
summer residence of the Viceroy 
and the other chiefs of the supreme 
Government of India, though this 
year they have been detained in 
Calcutta by the Bengal famine. But 
Masfri is more easy of access; that 
place, or rather the closely adjacent 
military station of Landaur (Lan- 
dour), commands a finer view of 
snowy peaks; and it is not necessary 
to descend from Masfiri to the burn- 


‘ing plains in order to reach Simla, 


as a good bridle-road, passing 
through the new military station of 
Chakraota, connects the two places, 
and can be traversed in fourteen 
easy marches, which afford very 
good preliminary experience for a 
tour in the Himaliya. In April of 
last year Mastiri was the first ele- 
vation I made for, and eagerly did 
I seek its cool breezes after the in- 
tense heat of Agra and Delhi. 
Anglo-Indians are very hospitable 
towards English travellers; and 
as the thoughtful kindness of 
Sir William Muir, the then Lieu- 
tenant - Governor of the North- 
West Provinces, had furnished me 
with some valuable letters of intro- 
duction, I could not but accede to 
his wish that I should go to Rurki 
(Roorkee) and see the Engineering 
College there, the workshops, and 
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the works of the Ganges Canal, At 
Saharunpore, the railway station for 
Rarki, there is a botanical garden, 
and a valuable collection of fossils, 
under the charge, and created by 
the labours, of Dr. Jamieson, of the 
Forest Department, a relative and 
pupil of the well-known mineralo- 
gist, and one of the founders of the 
science of geology, who for fifty 
years occupied the post of Professor 
of Natural History in the Univer- 
sity of Edinburgh, Of Rérki 
itself, and its invaluable canal, 
which has done so much to prevent 
famine in the North-West Pro- 
vinces, I hope to speak elsewhere. 
I was fortunate enough there to be 
the guest of Major Lang, the very able 
Principal of the Engineering Col- 
lege, who had formerly been engaged 
in the construction of “the great 
Hindfsthan and Tibet Road,” which 
runs from Simla towards Chinese 
Tartary; and any doubts as to 
where I was bound for were soon 


entirely dissipated ‘by the Principal's 
descriptions of Chini and Pangay, 
the Indian Kailas, and the Parang 


La. He warned me, indeed, not to 
attempt Chinese Tibet, lest the fate 
of the unfortunate Adolph Schla- 
gintweit might befall me, and a 
paragraph should appear in the 
Indian papers announcing that a 
native traveller from Gartok had 
observed a head adorning the pole 
of a Tartar’s tent, which head, there 
was only too much reason to fear from 
his description of it, must have been 
that of the enterprising traveller 
who lately penetrated into Chinese 
Tibet by way of Shipki. But then 
it was not necessary to cross the 
border in order to see Chini and 
the Kailas; and even his children 
kindled with enthusiastic delight 
as they cried out “ Pangay! Pan- 
gay ig 

As the greatest mela or religious 
fair of the Hindus was being held at 
this time at Hardwar (Hurdwar), 
where the Ganges is supposed to issue 
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from the Himialiya, I went over there 
to see that extraordinary scene, and 
was fortunate enough to hit upon the 
auspicious day for bathing. That 
also I must ieave undescribed at 
present, and proceed in a dooly from 
Hardwar along a jungle-path through 
the Terai to the Dehra Doon and 
Masfiri. This was my first experi- 
ence of the Himaliya, In vain had 
I strained my eyes to catch a glimpse 
of their snowy summits through the 
golden haze which filled the hot 
air. Though visible from Réarki 
and many other places in the plains 
at certain seasons, they are not so in 
April; but here, at least, was the 
outermost circle of them—the Terai, 
or, literally, the “wet land,” the 
“belt of death,” the thick jungle 
swarming with wild beasts, which 
runs along their southern base. It 
is not quite so thick or so deadly 
here between the Ganges and the 
Jumna, as it is farther to the east, 
on the other side of the former 
river, and all the way from the 
Ganges to the Brahmapifitra, consti- 
tuting, I suppose, the longest as well 
as the deadliest strip of jungle- 
forest in the world. The greater 
cold in winter in this north-western 
portion, and its greater distance 
from the main range, prevent its 
trees attaining quite such propor- 
tions as they do farther east; but 
still it has sufficient heat and 
moisture, and sufficiently little cir- 
culation of air, to make it even here 
a suffocating hothouse, into which 
the wind does not penetrate to dis- 
sipate the moisture transpired by 
the vegetation ; and where, besides 
the most gigantic Indian trees and 
plants—as the sissoo, the saul tree, 
with its shining leaves and thick 
clusters of flowers, and the most 
extraordinary interlacing of enor- 
mous creepers—we have, strange to 
say, a number of trees and other 
plants properly belonging to far- 
distant and intensely tropical parts 
of the earth, such as the Cassia 
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elata of Burmah, the Marlea be- 
goniefolia of Java, the Duringia 
celosiocides of Papua, and the 
Nerium odorum of Africa. This 
natural conservatory is a_ special 
haunt for wild animals, and for 
enormous snakes such as the python. 
The rhinoceros exists in the Terai, 
though not beyond the Ganges ; but 
in the part we now are—that_ be- 
tween the Ganges and the Jumna— 
there are wild elephants, and abun- 
dance of tiger, leopard, panther, 
bear, antelope, and deer of various 
kinds. My Bombay servant had 
heard so many stories at Hardwar 
about the inhabitants of this jungle, 
that he entered into it with fear 
and trembling. If the word hatti 


(elephant) was uttered once by our 
coolies, it was uttered a hundred 
times in the course of the morning. 
Before we had gone very far, my 
dooly was suddenly placed on the 
ground, and my servant informed 


me that there were some wild ele- 
phants close by. Now, the idea of 
being in a canvas dooly when an 
elephant comes up to trample on it 
is by no means a pleasant one; so 
I gathered myself out slowly and 
deliberately, but with an alacrity 
which I could hardly have believed 
possible. Surely enough the heads 
and backs of a couple of large ele- 
phants were visible in the bush; 

and as they had no howdahs or 
cloths upon them, the inference 
was fair that they were wild ani- 
mals. But a little observation 
served to show that there were men 
beside them. They turned out to 
be tame elephants belonging to a Mr. 
Wilson, a well-known Himaliyan 
character, who was hunting in the 
Terai, and who seems to have been 
met by every traveller to Masfri 
for the last twenty years. I did 
not see him at this time, but after- 
wards made his acquaintance in the 
hotel at MasGri, and again in Bom- 
bay. It will give some idea of the 
abundance of game in this part of 
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the Terai to mention, that on this 
shooting excursion, which lasted 
only for a very few days, he bagged 
two tigers, besides wounding ano- 
ther which was lost in the jungle, 
three panthers, and about thirty 
deer. Mr. Wilson has been called 
the “Ranger of the Himaliya,” 
and his history is a _ curious 
one, About thirty years ago he 
wandered up to these mountains 
on foot from Calcutta with his gun, 
being a sort of superior “ European 
loafer.” There his skill as a hunter 
enabled him to earn more than a 
livelihood, by preserving and send- 
ing to Calcutta the skins of the 
golden pheasant and other valuable 
birds. This traffic soon developed 
to such proportions that he em- 
ployed many paharries to procure 
for him the skins of birds and ani- 
mals, so that his returns were not 
solely dependent on the skill of his 
own hand. He married a native 
mountain lady, who possessed some 
land, a few days’ marches from Ma- 
siri; and finally, by a fortunate 
contract for supplying Indian rail- 
ways with sleepers from the woods 
of the Himaliya, he had made so 
much money that it was currently 
believed at Masfri when I was 
there that he was worth more than 
£150,000. I was interested in his 
account of the passes leading to- 
wards Yarkund and Kashmir, with 
some of which he had made per- 
sonal acquaintance. 1 may mention, 
also, that he spoke in very high 
terms of the capacities, as an -ex- 
plorer, of the late Mr. Hayward, the 
agent of the Geographical Society of 
London, who was cruelly murdered 
on the border of Yassin, on his way 
to the Pamir Steppe, the famous 
“Roof of the World.” It has been 
rumoured that Mr. Hayward was in 
the habit of ill-treating the people 
of the countries through which he 
passed; but Mr. Wilson, who tra- 
velled with him for some time, and 
is himself a great favourite with the 
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mountaineers, repelled this supposi- 
tion, and said he had met with no 
one so well fitted as this unfortu- 
nate agent of the Geographical So- 
ciety for making his way in difficult 
countries. I do not think that the 
least importance should be attached 
to accusations of the kind which 
have been brought against Mr. Hay- 
ward, or rather against his memory. 
The truth is, it is so absolutely ne- 
cessary at times in High Asia to 
carry matters with a high hand— 
so necessary for the preservation, not 
only of the traveller’s own life, but 
also of the lives of his attendants— 
that there is hardly a European tra- 
veller in that region against whom, 
if his mouth were only closed with 
the dust of the grave, and there was 
any reason for getting up a case 
against him, it could not be proved, 
in a sort of way, that it was his ill- 
treatment of the natives which had 
led to his being murdered. I am 
sure such a case could have been 
made out against myself on more 
than one occasion; and an officer 
on the staff of the Commander-in- 
Chief in India told me that the 
people of Spiti had complained to 
him that a Sahib, who knew neither 
Hindisthani nor English, much less 
their own Tibetan dialect, had been 
beating them because they could 
not understand him. Now this 
Sahib is one of the mildest and 
most gentlemanly of the members 
of the present Yarkund Mission, 
and the cause of his energy in Spiti 
was that, shortly before, in Lahoul, 
several of his coolies had perished 
from cold, owing to disobedience of 
his orders, and, being a humane 
man, he was anxious to guard 
against the recurrence of such an 
event. But when treating of Kash- 
mir I shall speak more openly about 
the story of Llayward’s death, and 
only wish to note here the testimony 
in his favour which was borne by 
the experienced “Ranger of the 
Himiliya,” who has become almost 
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onein feeling with the people among 
whom he dwells. 

In the centre of this Terai, there 
is an expensively built police 
chowkie, in which I took refuge 
from the extreme heat of the day; 
but what police have to do there, 
unless to apprehend tigers, does 
not appear at first sight. It is 
quite conceivable, however, that 
the conservatory might become a 
convenient place of refuge for wild 
and lawless men, as well as for wild 
plants and wild beasts. Hence the 
presence in its midst of these re- 
presentatives of law and order, 
who hailed the visit of a Sahib 
with genuine delight. The delay 
here prevented me reaching the 
cultivated valley of the Dehra 
Doon till midnight, so torches were 
lit long before we left the thicker 
part of the Terai; their red light 
made the wild jungle look wilder 
than ever, and it was with a feel- 
ing of relief that we came upon the 
first gardens and _ tea-plantations. 
There is no place in India, unless 
perhaps the plateaus of the Blue 
Mountains, which remind one so 
much of England as the little valley 
of the Dehra Doon ; and Sir George 
Campbell has well observed that no 
district has been so happily de- 
signed by nature for the capital of 
an Anglo-Indian empire. It lies 
between the Sewalik or sub- 
Himaliyan range and the Himiliya 
itself. This former low line of 
hills, which is composed from the 
debris of the greater range, has its 
strata dipping towards the latter” in 
a north-easterly direction, and con- 
sists of a few parallel ridges which 
are high towards the plains, but 
sloping in the direction of% the 
Himaliya where there is any interval 
between, It contains an immense 
collection of the fossil bones of the 
horse, bear, camel, hyena, ape, 
rhinoceros, elephant, crocodile, hip- 
popotamus, and also of the sivathe- 
rium, the megatherium, and other 
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enormous animals not now found 
alive. At some places it rests upon 
the Himaliya, and at others is se- 
parated from them by raised valleys. 
The Dehra Doon is one of those 
elevated valleys, with the Upper 
Ganges and Jumna flowing through 
it on opposite sides, and is about 
seventy miles in length and nearly 
twenty in breadth, It is sometimes 
spoken of, by enthusiasts for colo- 
nisation in India, as if the whole 
Anglo-Saxon race might find room 
to establish themselves there; bat 
it is really a very small district 
with almost all the available land 
occupied ; and from Masfiri we see 
the whole of it lying at our feet 
and bounded by the two shining 
rivers. It is a very pleasant place, 
however. Being so far north, just 
about 30° of latitude, and at an 
elevation of a little over 2000 
feet, it enjoys a beautiful climate. 
Even in the hot season the nights 
and mornings are quite cool, 
which is the great thing in a hot 
country ; the fall of rain is not so 
great as in the plains below or in 
the hills immediately above ; and in 
the cold season the temperature is 
delightful, and at times bracing. I 
saw roses in the Dehra Doon grow- 
ing under bamboos and mango-trees, 
and beds of fine European vegetables 
side by side with fields of the tea 
shrub. In one plantation which I 
examined particularly, the whole 
process of preparing the tea was 
shown to me. It was under the 
superintendence of a Celestial, and 
the process did not differ much 
from that followed in China, but 
the plants were smaller than those 
usually seen in the Flowery Land. 
After having been for long a rather 
unprofitable speculation, the culti- 
vation of tea on the slopes of the 
Himiliya is now a decided mone- 
tary success ; and the only difficulty 
is to meet the demand for Indian 
tea which exists not: only in India 
and Europe but also in Central 
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Asia. Dr, Jamieson of Saharunpore, 
who has interested himself much in 
the growth of tea in India, and 
pressed it on when almost every- 
body despaired of its ever coming 
to anything, was kind enough to 
give me a map showing the tea dis- 
tricts of the western Himéliya; and 
I see from it that they begin close 
to the Nepalese frontier at Pe- 
thoragurh in Kumaon. A number 
of them are to be found from alittle 
below Naini Tal northwards up to 
Almora and Ranikhet. Besides 
those in the Dehra Doon, there are 
some in its neighbourhood imme- 
diately below Masfri, and to the 
east of that hill-station. Next we 
have those at Kalka on the way to 
Simla from Ambala (Umballa), at or 
rather just below Simla itself, at Kot- 
ghur in the valley of the Sutlej, and 
in the Kalf valley, so famed for the 
beauty and immorality of its women. 
And lastly, there is a group at 
Dharamsala, and in the Kangra 
valley and its neighbourhood. The 
cultivation of tea does not seem to 
get on in the Himaliya above the 
height of 6000 feet, and it flour- 
ishes from that height down to 
about 2000 feet, or perhaps lower. 
Some people are very fond of Indian 
tea, and declare it to be equal, if 
not superior, to that of the Middle 
Kingdom; but I do not agree with 
them at all. When my supplies ran 
out in High Asia, tea was for some 
time my only artificial beverage, 
though that, too, failed me at last, 
and I was obliged to have recourse 
to roasted barley, from which really 
very fair coffee can be made, and 
coffee quite as good as the liquid to 
be had under that name in half the 
cafés of Europe. It is in such cir- 
cumstances that one can really test 
tea, when we are so dependent on it 
for its refreshing and invigorating 
effects; and I found that none of 
the Indian tea which I had with me 
—not even that of Kangra, which is 
the best of all—was to be compared 
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for a moment, either in its effects 
or in the pleasantness of its taste, 
with the tea of two small packages 
from Canton, which were given me 
by a friend just as I was starting 
from Simla. The latter, as com- 
pared with the Himéaliyan tea, was 
as sparkling hock to home-brewed 
ale, and yet it was only a fair speci- 
men of the ordinary better-class 
teas of the Pearl river. 

Looking from Rajpore at the 
foot of the hills up to Masari, that 
settlement has avery curious ap- 
pearance. Many of its houses are 
distinctly visible along the ridges; 
but they are so very high up, and 
so immediately above one, as to 
suggest that we are in for something 
like the labours and the experience 
of Jack on the bean-stalk. In the 
bazaar at Rajpore, I was reminded 
of the Alps by noticing several 
cases of goitre: and I afterwards 
saw instances of this disease at 
Masfiri ; at Kalka, at the foot of the 
Simla hills ; at Simla; at Nirth, a 
very hot place near Rampfr in the 
Sutlej valley ; at Lippe, a cool place, 
above 9000 feet high, in Upper Ku- 
nawur, with abundance of good 
water; at Kaelang in Lahoul, a sim- 
ilar place, but still higher; at the 
Ringdom Monastery in Zanskar, 
about 12,000 feet high; in the great 
open valley of Kashmir; and at 
Peshawar in the low-lying trans- 
Indus plains. These cases do not 
all fit into any particular theory 
which has been advanced regarding 
the cause of this hideous disease ; 
and Dr. Bramley has mentioned in 
the Transactions of the Medical 
Society of Calcutta, that in Nepal 
he found goétre was more prevalent 
on the crests of high mountains 
than in the valleys. The steep 
ride to Masfiri up the vast masses 
of mountain, which formed only the 
first and comparatively insignificant 
spurs of the Himaliya, gave a slight 
foretaste of what is to be experienced 
among their giant central ranges, 
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Masfiri, though striking enough, 
is by no means a picturesque place. 
It wants the magnificent deodar and 
other trees of the Simla ridge, and, 
except from the extreme end of the 
settlement, it has no view of the 
Snowy Mountains, though it affords 
a splendid outlook over the Dehra 
Doon, the Sewaliks, and the In- 
dian plains beyond. The “ Hima- 
layan’Hotel” there is the best hotel I 
have met with in India; and there 
are also a club-house and a good 
subscription reading-room and li- 
brary. Not a few of its English 
inhabitants live there all the year 
round, in houses many of which are 
placed in little shelves scooped out 
of the precipitous sides of the moun- 
tain. ‘The ridges on which it rests 
afford only about five miles of riding- 
paths in all, and no table-land. Its 
height is about 7000 feet—almost 
all the houses being between 6400 
and 7200 feet above the level of the 
sea. But this insures a European 
climate ; for on the southern face of 
the Himialiya the average yearly 
temperature of London is found at 
a height of about 8000 feet. The 
chief recommendation of Mas4ri is 
its equality of temperature, both from 
summer to winter and from day to 
night ; and in most other respects 
its disadvantages are rather glaring. 
In April I found the thermometer 
in a shaded place in the open air 
ranged from 60° Fahr. at daybreak, 
to 71° between two and three o’clock 
in the afternoon; and the rise and 
fall of the mercury were very gradual 
and regular indeed, though there 
was agood deal of rain. The cold- 
est month is January, which has a 
mean temperature of about 42° 45’; 
and the hottest is July, which has 
67° 35’. The transition to the rainy 
season appears to make very little 
difference ; but while the months 
of October and November are de- 
lightful, with a clear and serene sky, 
and an average temperature of 54°, 
the rainy season must be horrible, 
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exposed as Masfiri is, without an in- 
tervening rock or tree, to the full 
force of the Indian south-west mon- 
soon. The Baron Carl Hiigel men- 
tions that when he was there in 
1835, the rain lasted for eighty-five 
days, with an intermission of only a 
few hours, It cannot always be so 
bad as that at Masfri in summer, 
but still the place must be exceed- 
ingly wet, cold, and disagreeable 
during the period of the monsoon ; 
and it is no wonder that, at such a 
season, the residents of the Dehra 
Doon much prefer their warmer 
and more protected little valley be- 
low. 

Notwithstanding the attractions 
of the “ Himalayan Hotel,” I would 
recommend the visitors to Masfiri to 
get out of itas soon as possible, and 
to follow the example of the Ameri- 
can who said to me after forty- 
eight hours he could stand it no 
longer, and that he wanted “ to hear 
them panthers growling about my 
tent.” The two great excursions 
from this place are to the Jumnotri 
and the Gangotri peaks, where the 
sacred rivers, Jumna and Ganges, 
ymay be said to take their rise re- 
spectively. These journeys involve 
tent - life, and the usual concomi- 
tants of Himéliyan travel, but they 
are well worth making; for the 
southern side of the sunny Himé- 
liya in this neighbourhood is grand 
indeed. It is only fifteen marches 
from Masfiri to the glacier from 
which the Ganges is said to issue, 
though, in reality, a branch of it 
descends from much further up 
among the mountains; and these 
marches are quite easy except-for 
nine miles near to the glacier, where 
there is “a very bad road over 
ladders, scaffolds, &c.” It is of im- 
portance to the tourist to bear in 
mind that, in order to pursue his 
pleasure in the Himéliya, it is not 
necessary for him’ to descend from 
Masfiri to the burning plains. The 
hill-road to Simla I have already 
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spoken of. There is also a direct 
route from MasGri to Wangtd 
Bridge, in the Sutlej valley, over 
the Burand Pass, which is 15,180 
feet high, and involving only two 
marches on which there are no 
villages to afford supplies. This 
route to Wangtai Bridge is only 
fourteen marches, and that place is 
so near to Chini and the Indian 
Kailas that the tourist might visit 
these latter in a few days from it, 
thus seeing some of the finest scen- 
ery in the snowy Himaliya ; and 
he could afterwards proceed to Sim- 
lafrom Wangti in eleven marches 
along the cut portion of the Hin- 
dfisthan and Tibet road. There 
is another and still more interesting 
route from Masfiri to the valley of 
the Sutle] over the Nila or Nilung 
Pass, and then down the wild 
Buspa valley ; but that pass is an 
exceedingly “difficult one, and is 
somewhere about 18,000 feet high, 
so no one should attempt it without 
some previous experience of the 
high Himaliya ; and it is quite im- 
passable when the monsoon is raging, 
as indeed the Burand Pass may be 
said to be also. The neophyte may 
also do well to remember that tigers 
go up to the snow on the south side 
of the Himéliya ; and «that, at the 
foot of the Jumnotri and Gangotri 
peaks, besides “them panthers,” 
and a tiger or two,he is likely enough 
to have snow bears growling about 
his tent at night. 

I had been unfortunate in not 
having obtained even a single 
glimpse of the snowy Himialiya 
from the plains, or from any point 
of my journey to Masfiri, and I 
learned there that they were only 
visible in the early morning at that 
season. Accordingly I ascended 
one morning at daybreak to the 
neighbouring military station of 
Landaur, and there saw these giant 
mountains for the first time. Sir 
Alexander Burnes wrote in his 
‘Travels into Bokhara, &c.—*“ I 
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felt a nervous sensation of joy as I 
first gazed on the Himalaya.” When 
Bishop Heber saw them he “felt 
intense delight and awe in looking 
on them.” Even in these anti- 
enthusiastic times I fancy most 
people experience some emotion on 
first beholding those lofty pinnacles 
of unstained snow, among which 
the gods of Hindisthan are be- 
lieved to dwell. From Landaur a 
sea of mist stretched from my feet, 
veiling, but not altogether conceal- 
ing, ridge upon ridge of dark moun- 
tains, and even covering the lower 
portions of the distant great wall 
of snow. No sunlight as yet fell 
upon this dark yet transparent 
mist,.in which the mountainous 
surface of the earth, with its black 
abysses, seemed sunk as in a gloomy 
ocean, bounded by a huge coral- 
reef. But above this, dazzling 
and glorious in the sunlight, high 
up in the deep blue heavens, there 


rose a white shining line of gigantic 


“icy summits reared in air.” No- 
thing could have been more peculiar 
and striking than the contrast be- 
tween the wild mountainous country 
below—visible, but darkened as in 
an eclipse-—and these lofty domes 
and pinnacles of eternal ice and 
névé. No cloud or fleck of mist 
marred their surpassing radiance. 
Every glacier, snow - wall, icy 
aiguille, and smooth-rounded snow- 
tield, gleamed with marvellous dis- 
tinctness in the morning light, 
though here and there the sun- 
beams drew out a more overpower- 
ing brightness. These were the 
Jumnotri and Gangotri peaks, the 
peaks of Badrinath and of the 
Hindu Kailas ; the source of mighty 
sacred rivers ; the very centre of the 
Himaliya; the Himmel, or heaven 
of the Teuton Aryans _as well as of 
Hindu mythology. Mount Meru 
itself may be regarded as rais- 
ing there its golden front against 
the sapphire sky; the Kailas, or 
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“ Seat of Happiness,” is the calum 
of the Latins; and there is the 
fitting, unapproachable abode of 
Brahma and of his attendant Gods, 
Gandharvas and Rishis. 

But I now felt determined to 
make a closer acquaintance with 
these wondrous peaks—to move 
among them, upon them, and be- 
hind them—so I hurried from 
Masfri to Simla by the shortest 
route, that of the carriage-road from 
the foot of the hills through the 
Sewaliks to Saharunpore; by rail 
from thence to Ambala, by carriage 
to Kalka, and from Kalka to Simla 
in a jhampan, by the old road, 
which, however, is not the shortest 
way for that last section, because a 
mail-cart now runs along the new 
road. Ambala, and the roads from 
thence to Simla, present a very lively 
scene in April, when the Governor- 
General, the Commander-in-Chief, 
the heads of the supreme Govern- 
ment, their baggage and attendants, 
and the clerks of the different de- 
partments, are on their way up to the 
summer retreat of the Government 
of India. It is highly expedient 
for the traveller to avoid the days of 


the great rush, when it is impossible 


for him to find conveyance of any 
kind at any price—and I did so; 
but even coming in among the rag- 
tag and bobtail,—if deputy commis- 
sioners and colonels commanding 
regiments—men so tremendous in 
their own spheres—may be thus 
profanely spoken of,—there was some 
difficulty in procuring carriage and 
bungalow accommodation ; and there 
was plenty of amusing company,— 
from the ton-weight of the post- 
office official, who ‘required twenty 
groaning coolies to carry him, to the- 
dapper little lieutenant or assistant 
Deputy Commissioner who cantered 
lightly along parapetless roads skirt- 
ing precipices; and from the heavy- 
byowed sultana of some Gangetic 
station, whose stern look palpably 
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interrogates the amount of your 
monthly paggdr, to the more lily- 
like young Anglo-Indian dame or 
damsel, who darts at you a Parthian 
yet gentle glance, though shown 
“more in the eyelids than the eyes,” 
as she trips from her jhampan or 
Bareilly dandy into the travellers’ 
bungalow. 

In the neighbourhood of Simla 
there is quite a collection of sanita- 
riums, which are passed, or seen, by 
the visitors to that more famous 

lace. The first of these, and 
usually the first stopping-place for 
the night of those who go by the 
old bridle-road from Kalka, is Kus- 
sowli, famous for its Himéliyan 
beer, which is not unlike the ordi- 
nary beer of Munich. It is more 
rainy than Simla, more windy, and 
rather warmer, though as high ora 
little higher, and is chiefly occupied 
as a depot for the convalescents of 
European regiments. Close to it 
rises the barren hill of Sonawur, 
where there is the (Sir Henry) 
Lawrence Asylum, for boys and 
girls of European or mixed par- 
entage, between 400 and 500 being 
asually supported and educated 
there at the expense of Govern- 
ment. Two other  sanitariums, 
Dagshai (Dugshaie) and Subathu 
(Subathoo), are also military de- 
pots; the latter having large bar- 
racks, and houses with fine gardens 
and orchards, The British soldier 
improves greatly in strength and 
appearance on these heights; but 
it is said he does not appreciate 
the advantages of being placed upon 
them. He does not like having to 
do so much for himself as falls to 
his lot when he is sent to the moun- 
tains. He misses the Indian camp- 
followers, who treat him below as a 
Chota Lord Sahib; and, above all, he 
misses the varied life of the plains, 
and the amusement of the bazaar. 
I am afraid, too, mountains fail to 
afford him much gratification after 
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his first burst of pleasure on find- 
ing himself among and upon them. 
“Sure, and I’ve been three times 
round that big hill to-day, and not 
another blessed thing is there to do 
up here !” I heard an Irish corporal 
indignantly exclaim, To the officers 
and their families the -hills are a 
delightful change ; but to the un- 
developed mind of Tommy Atkins 
they soon become exceedingly tire- 
some, though I believe the soldiers 
enjoy much being employed in the 
working parties upon the roads, 
where they have the opportunity of 
laying by a little money. 

The mountains between Kalka 
and Simla are wild and picturesque 
enough, but they give no idea of 
either the grandeur or the beauty 
of the Himaliya; and the traveller 
should be warned against being dis- 
appointed with them. No ranges 
of eternal snow are in sight; no 
forests of lofty deodar; no thick 
jungle, like that of the Terai; no 
smiling valleys, such as the Dehra 
Doon. We have only the ascend- 
ing of steep bare mountain-sides, in 
order to go down them on the other 
side, or to wind along bare moun- 
tain-ridges. The hills either rest on 
each other, or have such narrow 
gorges between, that there is no 
room for cultivated valleys; and 
their faces are so steep, and so ex- 
posed to the action of the Indian 
rains, that all the soil is swept away 
from them ; and so we have nothing 
to speak of but red slopes of rock 
and shingle, with only a few ter- 
raced patches of cultivation, and 
almost no trees at all, except in the 
immediate vicinity of the military 
stations, The worst parts of Syria 
would show to advantage compared 
with the long approach to Simla. 
I understand, however, that the 
actual extent of cultivation is con- 
siderably greater than one would 
readily suppose, and occasionally 
the creeping vine and the cactus do 
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their best to clothe the rocky sur- 
face. On ascending the Simla 
ridge itself, however, a change 
comes over the scene. Himialiyan 
cedars and oaks cover the heights 
and crowd the glades; rhododen- 
drons, if it be their season of bloom, 
give quite a glory of colour; and 
both white and red roses appear 
among the brambles and _berber- 
ries of the thick underwood: a 
healthy resinous odour meets one 
from the forest of mighty pine trees, 
mingled with more delicate perfumes; 
beds of fern with couches of moss 
lie along the roadside ; masses of 
cloud come rolling down the valleys 
from the rounded, thickly-wooded 


summit of Hatto; deep glens, also 
finely wooded, fall suddenly before 
our feet: on the one side, over a 
confusion of hills and the edifices 
of Subathu and Dagshai, we have 
glimpses of the yellow burning In- 
dian plain; on the other, through 
the oak branches and the eneniiie 
stems of deodar, there shines the 
long white line of eternal snow up- 
on the giant mountains of Chamba, 
Kala, and Spiti. It was a matter 
of life or death! for me to reach 
those snowy solitudes, and I found 
the words of Mignon’s song in 
‘Wilhelm Meister’ flitting across 
my brain, and taking a new mean- 
ing :— 


Know’st thou the land where towering cedars rise 
In graceful majesty to cloudless skies ; 

Where keenest winds from icy summits blow 
Across the deserts of eternal snow? 


Know’st thou it not? 


Oh there! oh there! 
My wearied spirit, let us flee from care! 


Know’st thou the tent, its cone of snowy drill 
Pitch’d on the greensward by the snow-fed rill; 
Where whiter peaks than marble rise around, 

‘And icy ploughshares pierce the flower-clad ground? 


Know’st thou it well? 


Oh there! oh there! 
Where pipes the marmot—fiercely growls the bear! 


Know’st thou the cliffs above the gorges dread, 
Where the great yaks with trembling footsteps tread, 
Beneath the Alp where frolic ibex play, 

While snow-fields sweep across the perilous way? 


Know’st thou it thus? 


Go there! go there! 
Scale cliffs, and granite avalanches dare! 


Know’st thou the land where man scarce knows decay, 
So nigh the realms of everlasting day; 

Where gleam the splendours of unsullied truth, 
Where Dirga smiles, and blooms eternal youth? 


Know’st thou it now? ° 


Oh there! oh there! 
To breathe the sweetness of that heavenly air! 
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THE STORY OF VALENTINE; 


AND HIS BROTHER. 


PART VIII.—CHAPTER XXII. 


Vau’s letter was of a character 
sufficiently exciting to have made 
Dick forget anything less important 
than the crisis which had thus 
happened. Its object was to invite 
him to Oxford, to a place somewhat 
similar to that which he had held 
at Eton, in one of the great boating 
establishments on the river. The 
master was old, and wanted some- 
body of trust to superintend and 
manage his business, with a reason- 
able hope of succeeding to him. “ You 
had better come up and talk it over,” 
wrote Val, ever peremptory. “I 
have always said you must rise in 
the world, and here is the opportunity 
foryou. They have too much regard 
for you at Eton to keep you from 
doing what would be so very advan- 
tageous; therefore come up at once 
and look after it.” Dick’s heart, 
which had been beating very low 
in his honest breast, overwhelmed 
with fear and forebodings, gave one 
leap of returning confidence; but then 
he reflected that his mother must 
be made the final judge, and with 
a sickening pang of suspense he 
“ knocked off” his work, and rowed 
himself across to the little house at 
the corner. His mother was wearied 
and languid with her long walk on 
the day before. She had paused in 
the midst of her morning occupa- 
tions, and Dick found her seated in 
the middle of the room, with her 
back turned to the window, and her 
face supported on her hands. She 
was gazing at the wall opposite, 
much as she gazed into the distant 
landscape, not seeing it, but longing 
to see through it—to see something 
she could not see. She started 


when Dick came in, and smiled at 
him deprecating and humble. “I 
was resting a moment,” she said, 
with an air of apology that went to 
his heart. “ Have you forgotten 
something, Dick ?” 

“No, mother, but I’ve heard of 
something,” he said, taking out his 
letter. This made her sit upright, 
and flushed her cheek suddenly with 
a surprised alarm for which he could 
not account—for which she herself 
could not account; for it was per- 
haps the first time in her life that 
it had occurred to her what would 
happen if Dick found out the secret 
of his own story. The possibility 
of Valentine doing so had crossed 
her mind, and she had shrunk from 
it. But what if Dick should find 
out? the idea had never entered her 
imagination before. 

“It’s a letter from Mr. Ross, 
mother,” said Dick, steadily looking 
at her. ‘He says he has heard of 
a place for me at Oxford where he 
is himself—a place where I should 
be almost master at once, have every- 
thing to manage, and might succeed, 
and get it into my own hands, 
Mother, that would please you ? 
Now to think you should like that 
when you can’t endure this! It 
would be the same kind of place.” 

“ Don’t be hard upon me, Dick,” 
she said, faltering, and turning away 
her eyes that he might not see the 
strange light in them—which she 
was herself aware must be too re- 
markable to be overlooked. “I can’t 
answer for my feelings. It’s a 
change, I suppose—a change that I 
want. My old way I can’t go back 
to, for more things than one. I’m 
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too weak and old; and more than 
that, I’m changed in- my mind, 
Dick, I think it will be a comfort 
to you totell you. It aint only my 
limbs, boy, nor my strength. My 
mind’s changed ; I couldn’t go on the 
tramp again.” 

“No, mother? thank God !” 

“T don’t thank God,” she said, 
shaking her head. “I’m not glad; 
but so it is, and I want a change. 
Let us go, boy. Please God, I'll be 
happier there.” 

“ Mother,” said Dick, anxiously, 
“your looks are changed all at 
once. [’m going to ask you a 
curious question. Has it anything 
to do with—Mr. Ross?” 

She made no answer for the mo- 
ment, but leant her head upon her 
hands, and looked vaguely at the 
wall. 

“T know it’s a curious question,” 
repeated Dick, with an attempt at 
a smile. “But you were satisfied 
as long as he was here; and since 
he’s gone you have fallen back— 
only since he’s gone! You never 
got that longing sort of look while 
he was here. What has Mr. Ross 
to do with you and me? Mother— 
don’t you suppose I think it’s any- 
thing wrong, for I don’t—but what 
has he to do with you and me ?” 

“ Nothing—nothing, Dick,” she 
cried—“ nothing ; never will have, 
never can have. Don’t ask me. 
When I was young, when I was a 
girl, I knew his—people—his— 
father. There, that’s all, I never 
meant to have said as much. There 
is nothing wrong. Yes, I suppose 
it’s him I miss somehow. Not that 
he is half to me, or quarterto me, that 
you are—or anything to me at all.” 

“It’s very strange,” said Dick, 
troubled ; “and somehow J feel for 
him as I never felt for anybody 
else. You knew his—father——?” 

“T won't have any questions 
from you, Dick,” she cried, pas- 
sionately, rising from her chair, “I 
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told you I knew his—people, Some 
time or other I'll tell you how I 
knew them; but not now.” 

“JT wonder does he know any- 
thing about it,” said Dick, speaking 
more to himself than her. “It’s 
very strange; he said he thought 
you were a lady, mother, and that 
he had seen you before——” 

“Did he? God bless him!” 
cried the woman, surprised by sud- 
den tears. “But I aint a lady— 
I aint a lady,” she added under 
her breath; “he was wrong there.” 

“You have some lady ways, 
mother, now and again,” said Dick, 
pondering. “It its strange. If 
you knew his people, as you say, 
does he know ?” 

“Not a word, Dick, and he 
mustn’t know. Remember, if it 
was my last word—he mustn’t 
know! Promise me you’ll not speak. 
If he knew and they knew—they’d 
—I don’t know what they mightn’t 
do. Dick, you will never betray 
your mother?’—you will never— 
never 4 

“Hush, mother dear; you are 
worrying yourself for nothing,” said 
her gentle boy. “If there’s nothing 
wrong, what could they or any- 
body do? Of course, I won’t say a 
word. All the safer,’ he added, 
with a laugh, “because I don’t 
know the words to say. When 
you keep me dark, mother, I can’t 
give out any light to other people, 
can I? It’s the surest way.” 

She took no notice of this im- 
plied reproof, the most severe that 
had ever come from Dick’s gentle 
lips, She was another creature 
altogether from the languid woman 
whom he had found sitting there 
in the midst of the untidy room. 
A new light had come into her 
eyes—all her stupor and weariness 
were over. Dick was _ start- 
led, and he was a trifle hurt at 
the same time, which was natural 
enough. If there had been any 











material for jealousy in him, I 


think it must have come into being 
at that moment, for all his love had 
not called forth from his mother one 
tittle of the feeling which to all ap- 
pearance an utter stranger awoke. 
Dick sighed, but his nature was not 
in the smallest degree self-contempla- 
tive; and he shook the momentary 
feeling away ere it had time to take 
form. “If I can get leave, I'll go 
up to Oxford and. see about it to- 
morrow,” he said. When he had 
come ‘to this conclusion, he went 
towards the door to return to his 
work, leaving her active and re- 
vived, both in mind and body. 
But he stopped before he reached 
it, and turned back. “Mother,” 
he said, with a little solemnity, “ Mr. 
Ross will be only about two years 
at Oxford. What shall we do when 
he goes away? We cannot follow 
him about wherever he goes.” 

“God knows,” she said, stopping 
short in her sweeping. “Perhaps 
the world may end before then; _per- 
haps——. We can’t tell,” she 
added solemnly, bowing her head 
as if to supreme destiny, “what 
may happen any day or any year, 
It’s all in God’s hand.” 

Dick went away without another 
word. He arranged to go to Oxford, 
and did so, and found Val, and 
finally made an agreement to take 
the situation offered him; but 
this little prick to his pride and 
affection rankled in his mind. 
Why should Mr. Ross be so much 
more to her than himself, her 
son, who had never left her side? 
“Tt is strange,” he said, with a sense 
of injury, which grew fainter every 
moment, yet still lingered. He looked 
at Val with more interest than ever, 
anda curious feeling of somehow be- 
longing to him. What could the 
. link be? Dick knew very little about 
his own history; he did not know 
whose son he was, nor what his 
motherhadbeen. The idea, indeed, 
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gleamed across his mind that Val’s 
father might have been his own 
father, and this thought gave him 
no such thrill of pain and shame as 
it would naturally have brought toa 
young man brought up in a different 
class. Dick, with the terrible prac- 
tical knowledge of human nature 
which belongs to the lower levels 
of society, knew that such things 
happened often enough; and if he 
felt a little movement in his mind 
of unpleasant feeling, he was neither 
horrified by the suggestion of such 
a possibility, nor felt his mother 
lowered in his eyes. Whatever the 
facts were, they were beyond his 
ken; and it was not for him to 
judge them. Pondering it over, 
however, he came to feel with a 
little relief that this could not be 
the solution. He knew what the 
manners of his class were, and he 
knew that his mother had always 
been surrounded by that strange 
abstract atmosphere of reserve and 
modesty which no one else of her 
degree resembled her in, No, that 
could not be the explanation. Per- 
haps she had recognised in Val the 
son of some love of her youth 
whom she had kept in her thoughts 
throughout all her rougher life. This 
was a strangely visionary hypothesis, 
and Dick felt how unreal it was; 
but what other explanation could 
he make ? 

The situation at Oxford was a 
great “rise in the world” to Dick. 
It was a place of trust, with much 
better wages than he had at Eton, 
and a little house close to the river- 
side. His Eton employer grumbled 
a little, and said something about 
a want of gratitude, as employers 
are so apt to do; but eventually 
it was all arranged to Dick’s satis- 
faction and benefit. He and his 
mother took possession of the little 
house in May, so quickly was 
the bargain made; and when she 
made her first appearance at Oxford, 


a 
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she had put off the last linger- 
ing remnants of the tramp, and 
looked after the furniture and fit- 
tings-up with a languid show of 
pleasure in them, such as she had 
never exhibited before. She changed 
her dress, too, to Dick’s infinite 
pleasure. She put off the coloured 
handkerchief permanently from her 
head, and adopted a_head-dress 
something of the same shape,—a 
kerchief of white net tied under her 
chin, which threw up her still beau- 
tiful face, and impressed every one 
who saw her with Val’s idea that 
she had been a lady once. This 
strange head-gear, and the plain 
black gown without flounces or 
ornament which she wore constant- 
ly, made people think her some sort 
of a nun; and the new man at 
Style’s and his mother became not- 
ables on the river-side. They had a 
little garden to the house, and th’s 
seemed to please her, She filled it 
with common sweet-smelling flowers, 
and worked in it, with a new-born 
love for this corner of earth which 
she could call hers; and every 
day she stood looking over her little 
garden wall, and saw Val and his 
boat go by. This kept the rhythm 
of her life in cadence, and she was 
livelier and more ready in conversa- 
tion and intercourse with her good 
son than she had ever been. 

As for Val, after the kind thought 
which made him send for Dick and 
warmly plead his cause with the 
boatbuilder on the river-side, there 
were moments when he felt a cer- 


tain embarrassment about what he’ 


had done. Dick, too, had changed, 
as well as himself. He could not 
speak to him as of old, or give him 
half-crowns, or trust to him to do 
whatever he wished. In the last 
case, indeed, he might have trusted 
Dick entirely ; for his gratitude, and 
what is more, his affection, for his 
young patron, was unbounded, But 
Val no longer liked to suggest what 


Dick would have been but too 
happy to do. The vagrant whom 
he had taken up had become in a 
manner Val’s equal. He was wiser 
than the other, though he did not 
know a tenth part so much; and 
though he owed everything he was 
to Val’s boyish interposition in his 
favour, yet he had a great deal in 
him which Val had not originated, 
and which, indeed, was quite beyond 
him. The undergraduate of high 
degree did not know how to. treat 
the young man who was still so 
lowly. He could not ask him to his 
rooms, or bid him to eat at his own 
table, half out of a lingering social 
prejudice, half because he had an 
uncomfortable knowledge of what 
people would say. He was as much 
his friend as ever, but he did not 
know how to show it. Now and 
then he went to the little house, but 
Dick’s mother gave him sensations 
so very strange that he did not care 
to go often; and had he gone 
very often, his tutor, no doubt, 
would have taken notice of the fact, 
and set it down to a love of low 
society, as his Eton tutor had done. 
Altogether, the situation was full of 
embarrassment, and the intercourse 
not half so easy as it had been. To 
be sure, the external advantages were 
certain; Dick had a much better 
situation and a bright prospect before 
him, and this was so much gained. 
Val’s advice to him about rising 
in the world had been wonderfully 
carried out. He had risen in the 
world, and got on the steps of the 
ladder. Indeed, Dick might almost 
have been said to have attained all 
that a person of his class could ever 
attain; he might make a great 
deal more money, but he could not 
materially advance his position. 
Val was still, and perhaps more 
than ever, above him, since as 
they both progressed into manhood, 
their respective positions began 
to be more sharply defined: and 
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nothing in the world could ever 
make it possible for Lord Eskside’s 
heir to say to the young boatbuilder, 
“Come up higher.” And yet Val had 
lost all power of treating him as 
an inferior. It was a curious pro- 
blem, infinitely more difficult, as was 
natural, to the generous young fellow 
on the higher level, than to the low- 
lier lad who made no pretensions 
to any sort of dignity, and never 
“stood” upon a quality which he 
did not suppose himself to possess. 
There happened, however,a curious 
incident in Val’s last summer at Ox- 
ford, which he indeed did not know, 
but which affected Dick strangely 
enough. One summer morning (it 
was in Commemoration week, when 
the mornings are somewhat languid) 
Dick’s mother was seated in the 
little parlour facing the river, which 
her son had furnished with all the 
care of an untaught connoisseur, Half 
the things in it were of bis own 
making ; but there were many trifles 
besides which he had “ picked up,” 
with that curious natural fancy for 
things pretty and unusual which 
was Innate in him, It was a strange 
incongruous room, The floor was 
covered with a square of old Turkey 
carpet, the subdued harmonious 
colours of which, and soft mossy 
texture, were Dick’s delight. The 
little table, covered with the old 
faded embroidered shawl, stood in 
the window ; an old-fashioned glass 
which Dick had “ picked up,” was 
on the mantelpiece, reflecting some 
china vases which his mother had 
bought, and which showed her taste 
to be of a different character from his. 
Prettily carved bookcases of his mak- 
ing were fitted into the corners; and 
a common deal table, without any 
cover, stood just under one of them, 
with a large brown earthenware basin 
on it, before which his mother sat 
shelling peas for Dick’s dinner. She 
had “a girl” now to help her with 
the work, and it was her son’s desire 
that she should sit in the parlour. 
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But as it was not within the poor 
soul’s possibilities to shut herself 
up to needlework or any lady-like 
occupation, she brought in her 
peas to shell there, and sat alone, 
contented enough, yet oppressed 
with the sense that within a few 
days the same blank which she had 
before experienced would fall on the 
earth and skies. It was a bright 
morning, still cool but full of sun- 
shine, which just touched the old- 
fashioned window-sill, upon which 
lay Dick’s carving materials and a 
book or two—not, I am sorry to say, 
books intended to be read, but only 
to get designs out of, and suggestions 
for work. The river lay broad in 
the sunshine, relieved by here and 
there the bright green of some wil- 
lows: the softened sounds outside, 
the soft silence within, were harmo- 
nious with the subdued sensations 
of the lonely woman, in whom all 
seemed stilled too for the moment. 
The shadow hung on her, but it had 
not yet fallen, and her mind was 
less excited than it had been—more 
able to endure, less intolerant of 
pain. Thus she sat absorbed in her 
homely occupation, when she heard 
voices approaching through the soft 
air, One of them she recognised at 
once with a thrill of pleasure to be 
Val’s. He was coming slowly along, 
pointing out everything to some one 
with him. The woman dropped the 
peas out of her hands, and listened. 
The window was open, and so near 
the road that every sound was dis- 
tinctly heard. It was some time 
before any one replied to Val, and 
the listener had leisure enough for 
many wild fears and throbs of 
anxious suspense. At last the an- 
swer came—in a lady’s voice, which 
she knew as well as if she had heard 
it yesterday, with its soft Scotch 
accent, its firm tone and character, 
unlike any other she knew. The 
woman rose suddenly, noiselessly, 
to her feet ; she grew white and 
blanched, as with deadly terror. 
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“Here is where Brown lives,” 
said Val, in his cheery voice—* and 
his mother, whom I want you par- 
ticularly to see. A nice little house, 
isn’t it? Stop and look at the boats 
down the river before we go in. 
Isn’t it pretty, grandma? not like 
our Esk, to be sure, but with a 
beauty of its own.” 

“Far gayer and brighter than 
Esk, certainly,” said Lady Eskside, 
quite willing to humour the boy ; 
though her own opinion of the broad, 
flat, unshadowed, and unfeatured 
Thames was not too flattering. She 
stood leaning upon his arm, wrapt 
in a soft Elysium of pride and hap- 
piness. The lovely morning, and 
the good accounts she had been 
hearing of her boy, and the fact 
that he was going home with her, 
and that she was leaning on his 
arm, and seeing more beauty in his 
kind young face than the loveliest 
summer morning or the loveliest sun 
could have shown her—all combined 
to make everything fair to Lady 
Eskside. She was going to visit his 
humble friends—to seal with her ap- 
probation that kindly patronage of 
the “deserving” poor, which is as 
creditable to their superiors as a 
love of low society is discreditable. 
They stood together talking for a 
minute at the open door. 

At that same moment Dick was 
on his way to the back door which 
communicated with the boatbuilding- 
yard—but was met, to his wonder 
and dismay, by his mother, flying 
from the house with a face blanched 
to deadly paleness, and a precipitate 
haste about her, which nothing but 
fear could have produced, She 
seized him by the arm without a 
word—indeed she was too breath- 
Jess and panting to speak — and 
dragged him with her, too much 
amazed to resist. “ For God’s sake, 
what is the matter,mother?” he said, 
when surprise would let him speak. 
She made no answer, but holding 
fast by him, took refuge in a boat- 
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house built against the side wall of 
the little back yard through which 
she had flown. Dick, who was a pa- 
tient fellow, noteasily excited, stood 
by her wondering, but refraining’ 
to question when he saw the state 
of painful excitement in which she 
was, “Listen!” she said, under 
her breath ; and presently he heard 
Val’s voice in the yard calling her. 
“ Mrs. Brown!” cried Val, though 
it was the first time after her dis- 
avowal of it that he had used that 
name, which was now adopted by 
everybody else, as of course the 
name of Dick Brown’s mother. “TI 
can’t think where she can have gone 
to,” he added, with some vexation; 
“and I wanted you to see her 
specially—almost more than Brown 
himself.” 

“Well, my dear, it cannot be 
helped,” said the voice of Lady 
Eskside, much more composed than 
Val’s—for I cannot say that slte 
was deeply disappointed, “No 
doubt the honest woman has run 
out about some needful business— ~ 
leaving her peas, too. Come, Val, 
since you can’t find her ; your grand- 
papa will be waiting for us, my 
dear.” 

“T can’t see Brown either,” he 
said, with still greater annoyance, 
coming back after an expedition 
into the yard. “The men say he 
went home. I can’t tell you how 
annoyed I am.” 

“ Well, well, I can see them an- 
other time, my dear,” said my lady, 
smiling within herself at the boy’s 
disappointment—“ and we must be 
going to meet your grandfather. I 
wonder where she got that cover on 
her table. I hada shawl just like 
it once ; but come, dear, come ; think 
of my old lord waiting. We must 
not lose any more time, Val.” 

Dick put his arm round his 
mother; he thought she was going 
to faint, so deadly white was her 
face—white as the kerchief on her 
head. She laid her head on his 
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shoulder, and moaned faintly. Her 
closed eyes, her blanched cheeks, her 
lips falling helplessly apart, gave 
Dick an impression of almost death. 


CHAPTER 


“You must hold yourself ready 
to be called back at a moment's 
notice, Val,” said the old lord. “It 
must be some time next year, and it 
may be any day. That is to say, 
we can scarcely have it, I suppose, 
before Parliament meets, except in 
some unforeseen case. Therefore, 
see all you can as soon as you can, 
and after February hold yourself in 
readiness to be recalled any day.” 

“ Certainly, sir,” said Val, with 
a blithe assent which was trying to 
his grandfather. He was quite 
ready to do anything that was 
wanted of him—to make up his 
mind on any political subject on the 
shortest notice, and sign anything 
that was thonght desirable; but as 
for personal enthusiasm on the sub- 
ject, or excitement in the possibility 
of being elected member for the 
county, Iam afraid Val was as little 
moved as the terrier he was caress- 
ing. Perhaps, however, he was all 
the more qualified on that account 
to carry the traditionary principles 
of the Rosses to the head of the 
poll, and to vote as his fathers had 
voted before him, when they had the 
chance,—or would have voted, had 
they had:the chance. Val was set- 
ting out on his travels when this 
warning was given. He was going 
to see his father in Florence, and, 
under his auspices, to visit Italy 
generally, which was a very pleas- 
ant prospect. Up to this time he 
had done the whole duty of boy in 
this world; and now he had taken 
his degree, and had a right to the 
prouder title of man. 

Not that Val was very much 
changed from his Eton days. 
was still slim and slight, notwith- 
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“ Mother, tell me, for God’s sake ! 
who is this, and what is the matter 
with you ?” he cried. 


XXIII. 


standing all his boating. His brown 
complexion was a trifle browner, if 
that were possible, with perpetual 
exposure to the sun; his hair as full 
of curls, and as easily ruffled as ever, 
rising up like a crest from his bold 
brown forehead ; and I do not think 
he had yet got his temper under con- 
mand, though its hasty flashes were 
always repented of the moment after. 
“ A quick temper, not an ill-temper,” 
Lady Eskside said; and she made 
out that Valentine Ross, the tenth 
lord, her husband’s father—he whose 
portrait in the library her son called 
“a Raeburn,” and between whom 
and Val she had already attempted 
to establish a resemblance — was 
very hasty and hot-tempered too; 
which was an infinite comfort to 
her, as proving that Val got his 
temperin the legitimate way——“from 
his own family ”—and not through 
that inferior channel, “ his mother’s 
blood.” He was slightly excited 
about the visit to his father, and 
about his first progress alone into 
the great world—-much more ex- 
cited, I am sorry to say, than he 
was about representing the county ; 
but on that point Lord Eskside did 
everything that was necessary, filling 
up what was wanting on Valentine’s 
part in interest and emotion. He 
had again filled Rosscraig with a 
party which made the woods ring 
with their guns all morning, and 
talked politics all night; and there 
was not a voter of importance in the 
whole county who had not already 
been “ sounded,” one way or other, 
as to how he meant to dispose of 
his vote. “The first thing to be 
done is to make sure of keeping the 
Radicals out,” Lord Eskside said ; 
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for, indeed, a Whig lawyer was 
known to be poising on well-balanc- 
ing wing, ready to sweep down upon 
a constituency which had always 
been stanch—faithful among the 
faithless known. The present Mem- 
ber, I must explain, was in weak 
health ; and but for embarrassing his 
party, and thwarting the cherished 
purpose of Lord Eskside, who was 
one of the leading members of the 
Conservative party in the county, 
would have retired before now. 

Val’s term of residence at home 
was not, therefore, much more than 
a visit. He did what an active 
youth could do to renew all his old 
alliances, and climbed up the brae 
to the Hewan many times without 
seeing any of the family there, ex- 
cept the younger boys, who were 
mending of some youthful complaint 
under Mrs. Moffatt’s care, and who 
looked up to him with great awe, 
but were not otherwise interesting 
to the young man. “Are any of 
the others coming—is your mother 
coming—or Vi?” said Valentine ; 
but these youthful individuals could 
afford him no information, “Oh 
ay, they’re maybe coming next 
month,” said old Jean, who took 
a feminine pleasure in the dismay 
that was visible in Valentine’s face. 
“They were here a’ the summer, 
June and July; and I wouldna 
wonder but we’ll see them all Octo- 
ber—if it’s no too cauld,” the old 
woman added, with a twinkle in 
her eye. 

“What good will that do me?” 
said Val; and he leaped the dyke, 
and went home through the ferns 
angry with disappointment. And 
yet he was not at all in love with 
Violet, he thought, but only liked 
her as the nicest girl he knew. 
When he remarked to Lady Esk- 
side that it was odd to find none 
of the Pringles at the Hewan, 
my lady arose and slew him on 
the spot. “Why should the 
Pringles be at the Hewan?” she 
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said; “they have a place of their 
own, where it becomes them much 
better to be. To leave Violet there 
so long by herself last year was a 
scandal to her mother, and gave 
much occasion for talking.” 

“Why should it give occasion 
for talking ?” said Val. 

“A boy like you knows nothing 
about the matter,” the old lady an- 
swered, putting a stop to him deci- 
sively. Perhaps that was true 
enough ; but it was also true that Val 
took a long walk to the linn next day, 
and sat down under the bushes, and 
mused for half an hour or so, with- 
out quite knowing what he was 
thinking about. How clearly he 
remembered those two expeditions, 
mingling them a little in his recol- 
lection, yet seeing each so dis- 
tinctly ! the small Violet in her 
blue cloak, sleeping on his shoulder 
(which thought made him colour 
slightly and laugh in the silence, 
such intimate companionship being 
strangely impossible to think of 
nowadays), and the elder Violet, 
still so sweet and young, younger 
than himself, though he was the 
very impersonation of Youth, re- 
peating all the earlier experiences 
except that one. “By Jove, how 
jolly Mary is!” said Valentine to 
himself at the end of this reverie ; 
and when he went home he devoted 
himself to Miss Percival, who was 
again at Rosscraig, as she always was 
when Lady Eskside was exposed to 
the strain and fatigue of company. 
“Do you remember our picnic at 
the linn last year ?” he said, standing 
over Mary in a corner after dinner, 
to the great annoyance of an elderly 
admirer, who had meant to take 
this opportunity of making himself 
agreeable to a woman who seemed 
the very person to “make an ex- 
cellent stepmother” to his seven 
children. Mary, who was conscious 
in some small degree of the worthy 
man’s meaning, was grateful to Val 
for once ; and enjoyed, as the quietest 
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of women do, the discomfiture of 
her would-be suitor. 

“Yes,” she said, smiling ; 
of it, you unruly boy ?” 

“T am not a proper subject for 
such epithets,” said Val. “I have 
attained my majority, and made a 
speech to the tenantry. I say, 
Mary, do you know, that’s a lovely 
spot, that linn. I was there to 
day——” 

“Oh, you were there to-day ?” 

“Yes, I was there. Is there 
anything wonderful in that?’ said 
Val, not sure whether he ought not 
to take offence at the laughing tone, 
which seemed to imply something. 
“ Tell Violet, when you see her, 
that it was uncommonly shabby of 
her not to come this year. We'd 
have gone again.” 

“ There’s a virtue in three times, 
Val,” said Mary. “ If you go again, 
it will be more than a joke ; and I 
don’t think I'll give your message 
to Vi.” 

“ Why should it be more than a 
joke? Or why should it be a joke 
: all?’ said Val, reddening, he 
scarcely knew why. He withdrew 
after this, slightly confused, feeling 
as if some chance touch had got at 
his heart, giving it a dinnle which 
was half pleasure and half pain. 
Do you know what a dinnle is, 
dear English reader? It means 
that curious sensation which you, 
in the poverty of your language, 
call “striking the funny bone.” 
You know what it is in the elbow. 
Valentine had. that kind of sensa- 
tion in his heart ; and I think if this 
half-painful jar of the nerve lasted, 
and suggested quite new thoughts 
to the boy, it was all Mary Perci- 
val’s part. Iam happy to say that 
her widower got at her on Val’s 
withdrawal, and made himself most 
overpoweringly agreeable for the 
rest of the night. 

And then the boy went away on 
his grand tour, leaving the old 
people at home rather lonely, long- 
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ing after him ; though Lord Eskside 
was too much occupied to take 
much notice of Val’s departure. 
My lady was very busy, too, paying 
visits over all the country, and pay- 
ing court to great and small. She 
promised the widower her interest 
with Mary, but judiciously put him 
off till Miss Percival’s next visit, 
saying, cunningly, that she must 
have time to prepare her young 
friend for the idea, and trusting in 
Providence that the election might 
be over before an answer had to be 
given. It was gratifying to the 
Esksides to find a devoted canvasser 
for Valentine in the person of Lord 
Hightowers, the only possible com- 
petitor who could have “divided 
the party” in the county. High- 
towers, however, was not fond of 
politics, and had no ambition for 
public life; it would have suited 
him better to be a locksmith, like 
Louis Seize. And among them all, 
they got the country into such a 
beautiful state of preparation that 
Lord Eskside could scarcely con- 
tain his rapture—and having laid 
all his trains, and holding his 
match ready, sut down, in a state 
of excitement which it would be 
difficult to describe, to wait until 
the moment of explosion came. 

In other places, too, Valentine’s 
departure had caused far more ex- 
citement than he was at all aware 
of. He had seen and said good-bye 
to Dick, with the most cordial kind- 
ness, on the day he left Oxford. 
But Val had not failed to remark a 
gravity and preoccupation about his 
humble friend which troubled him 
in no small degree. When he re- 
counted to Dick the failure of Lady 
Eskside and himself on the day be- 
fore, the young man had received 
the information with a painful at- 
tempt to seem surprised, which 
made Val think for a moment that 
Dick’s mother had avoided the visit 
of set purpose. But as he knew of 
no hidden importance in this, the 
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- jdea went lightly out of his head; 
and a few days after he remembered 
it no more. Very much more serious 
had been the effect upon Dick. His 
mother’s flight and her panic were 
equally unintelligible to him. The 
thought that there must be “some- 
thing wrong” involved, in order to 
produce such terror, was almost ir- 
resistible ; and Dick’s breeding, as I 
have said, had been of that practical 
kind which makes the mind accus- 
tomed to the commoner and vulgarer 
sorts of wrong-doing. He did not 
insist upon knowing what it was 
that made her afraid of Val’s grand- 
mother; but her abject terror, and 
the way in which she dragged him, 
too, out of sight, as if he had been 
a partner of her shame, had the 
most painful effect upon the young 
man. In the rudimentary state of 
morals which existed among the class 
from which he sprang, and where 
all his primitive ideas had been 
formed, dishonesty was the one crime 
short of murder which could bring 
such heavy shame along with it. He 
who steals is shunned in all classes, 
except among the narrow profes- 
sional circles of thieves themselves ; 
and Dick could not banish from his 
thoughts a painful doubt and un- 
certainty about his mother’s rela- 
tions with “ Mr, Ross’s people.” She 
herself was so stunned and petrified 
by the great danger which she 
seemed to herself to have escaped, 
that she was very little capable of 
giving a rational explanation of her 
conduct. “You knew this lady 
before, mother?” said Dick to her, 
half pitifully, half severely, as he 
took her back to the parlour and 
placed her in a chair after the visi- 
tors were gone. “ Yes,” she an- 
swered, but no more. He asked 
her many other questions, but no- 
thing more than repeated Yes or No 
could he get in reply. 

I do not know what wild sense of 
peril was in the poor creature’s heart. 
She feared, perhaps, that they could 
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have taken her up and punished her 
for running away from her husband; 
she felt sure that they would sepa- 
rate her from her remaining boy, 
though had they not the other, 
whom she had given up to them? 
and in her panic at the chance of 
being found out, all power of reason- 
ing (if she ever had any) deserted 
her. Ah, she thought to herself, 
only a tramp is safe! As soon 
as you have a_ settled habita- 
tion, and are known to neighbours, 
and can be identified by people 
about, all security leaves you: only 
on the tramp isa woman who wishes 
to hide herself safe. In her first 
panic, the thought of going away 
again, of deserting everything, of 
taking refuge on those open roads— 
those outdoor bivouacs which are 
full in the eye of day, yet better 
refuges than any mysterious dark- 
ness—came so strongly over her, 
that it was allshe could do to with- 
standits force. But when she looked 
at her son, active and trim, in his 
boatbuilding yard, or saw him 
studying the little house at night, 
with his tools in his hand, to judge 
where he could put up something 
or improve something,—his mother 
felt herself for the first (or perhaps 
it was the second) time in her life, 
bound as it were by a hundred 
minute threads which made it: im- 
possible for her to please herself. It 
was something like a new soul which 
had thus developed in her. In former 
times she had done as the spirit 
moved her, obeying her impulses 
whenever they were so strong as to 
carry everything else before them. 
Now she felt-a distinct check to the 
wild force of these impulses. The 
blood in her veins moved as warmly 
as ever, impelling her to go, and she 
knew that she was free to go if she 
would, and that Dick too could be 
vanquished, and would come with 
her, however unwillingly. She was 
free to go, and yet she could not. For 
the first time in her life she had 
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learned consciously to prefer another 
to herself. She could not ruin Dick. 
The struggle that she maintained 
with her old self was violent, but it 
was within herself, and was known 
to nobody; and finally, the new 
woman, the higher creature, van- 
quished the old self-willed and self- 
regarding wanderer. She set her- 
self to meet the winter with a 
dogged resolution, feeling less, per- 
haps, the absence of that visionary 
solace which she had found in the 
sight of Val, in consequence of the 
hard and perpetual battle she had 
to fight with herself. And, to 
make it harder, she had not the 
cheery gratitude and tender ap- 
preciation of the struggle, which 
had rewarded her much less violent 
effort before. Dick was gloomy, 
overcast, pondering upon the strange 
thing that had happened. 
could not get over it: it stood be- 
tween him and his mother, making 
their intercourse constrained and 
unhappy. Had she robbed the old 
lady from whom she had fled in so 
strange a panic? Short of that, or 
something of that kind, why, poor 
Dick thought, should one woman 
be so desperately afraid of another ? 
He did not, it is true, say or even 
whisper to himself, this word so 
terrible to one in his insecure posi- 
tion, working his way in the world 
with slow and laborious advances ; 
but the suspicion rankled in his 
heart. 

All this time, however, the wo- 
man neither thought of setting her- 
self right by telling him what her 
mystery was, nor once felt that she 
was wronging Dick by keeping the 
secret of his parentage so closely 
hidden from him. It did not occur 
to her that by doing this she was 
doing an injury to her boy. The 
life of gentlefolks—the luxurious 
and elegant existence into which 
her husband had tried to tame her, 
a wild creature of the woods—had 
becn nothing but misery to her; 
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and I.doubt whether she was cap- 
able of realising that Dick, so dif- 
ferent from herself in nature, would 
have felt differently in respect to 
those trammels from which she 
had fled. Had she been able to 
think, she would have seen how— 
unconsciously, with the instinct of 
another race from hers—the boy had 
been labouring all his life to man- 
ufacture for himself such a poor 
imitation of those trammels as was 
possible to him; but she was little 
capable of reasoning, and she did 
not see it. Besides, he was hers, 
absolutely, and she had a right to 
him, She had given up the other, 
recognising a certain claim of natural 
justice on the part of the father of 
her children; but in so doing she 
had gone as far as nature could go, 
giving up half, with arending of her 
heart which had never healed ; but 
no principle of which she had ever 
heard called upon her to give up the 
whole, The very fact of having 
made a sacrifice of one seemed to 
enhance and secure her possession 
of the other—and how could she do 
better for Dick than she had done 
for herself? But this question had 
not even arisen in her mind as yet. 
She feared that they had hidden 
emissaries, who, if they found her 
out, might take her remaining child 
from her; but that he was anyhow 
wronged by her silence, or had any 
personal rights in the matter, had 
not yet entered into her brooding, 
slowly working, confused, and in- 
articulate soul, 

In one other house besides, Val 
and his concerns were productive of 
some little tumult of feeling—not 
the least important of the many 
eddies with which his stream of 
life was involved. Mr. Pringle was 
almost as much excited about the 
approaching conflict as Lord Eskside. 
He saw in it opportunities for 
carrying out his own scheme, which 
he called exposure of fraud, but 
which to others much more re- 
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sembled the vengeance of a disap- 
pointed man. He was the bosom 
friend of the eminent lawyer who 
meant to contest Eskside in the 
Liberal interest, and had no small 
share in influencing him to this 
step. His own acquaintance with 
the county, in the position of Lord 
Eskside’s heir-presumptive in past 
days, had given him considerable 
advantages and much information 
which a stranger could not easily 
command; and with silent vene- 
mence he prepared himself for the 
conflict—contemplating one supreme 
stroke of revenge—or, as he preferred 
to think, contemplating a full ex- 
posure to the world of the infamous 
conspiracy against his rights and 
those of his children, from which 
the county also was now about to 
suffer. He did not speak freely to 
his family of these intentions, for 
neither his wife nor his children 
were in harmony with him on 
the subject; but this fact, instead 
of inducing him to reconsider a 
matter which appeared to other 
eyes in so different a light, in- 
creased the violence of his feel- 
ings, just in proportion to the ne- 
cessity he felt for concealing them. 
It was even an additional grievance 
against Valentine, and the old peo- 


ple who had set Valentine up as their 


certain successor, that the lad had se- 
cured the friendship of his enemy’s 
own family. Sandy, who was by 
this time a hard-working young ad- 
vocate, less fanciful and more certain 
of success than his father—though a 
very good son, and very respectful 
of his parents, had a way of chang- 
ing the subject when the Eskside 
business was spoken of which cut 
Mr. Pringle to the quick. He could 
see that his son considered him a 
kind of monomaniac on this subject ; 
and indeed there was sometimes very 
serious talk between Sandy and his 
mother about this idée fixe which 
had taken hold upon the father’s 
wind, But perhaps there was not 


one of them that had the least idea 
it would lead to anything painful 
except poor little Violet, who was 
very fond of her father, and in 
whose childish heart Val had estab- 


lished himself so long ago, She alone 


was certain that her father meant 
mischief—mischief of a deeper kind 
than mere opposition to his election, 
such as Mr. Pringle, as tenant of 
the Hewan and the land belonging 
to it, had a right to make if he 
pleased, Violet watched him with 
a painful mixture of dread lest her 
father should take some unworthy 
step, and dread lest Valentine should 
be injured, contending in her mind. 
She could scarcely tell which would 
have been the most bitter to her; 
and that these two great and appal- 
ling dangers should be combined in 
one was misery enough to fill her 
young soul with the heaviest sha- 
dows. This she had to keep to 
herself, which was still harder to 
bear, ‘though very usual in the 
troubles of youth. Everything 
which concerns an unrevealed and 
nascent love,—its terrors, which 
turn the very soul pale ; its partings, 
which press the life out of the 
heart; its sickness of suspense and 
waiting,—must not the maiden keep 
all these anguishes locked up in her 
heart, until the moment when ‘they 
are over, and when full declaration 
and consent make an end at once of 
the mystery and the misery? This 
training most people go through, 
more or less; but the trial is so 
much harder upon the little blos- 
soming woman that the dawnings 
of the inclination, which she has 
never been asked for, are a shame 
to her, which they are not to her 
lover. Violet did not venture to 
say a word even to her mother of 
her wish to be at the Hewan while 
Val was there—of her sick disa 

pointment when she found he had 
gone away without a chance of say- 
ing good-bye; and though she did 
venture to whisper her fears lest 
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apa might “say something to 
vurt poor Val’s feelings,” -which 
was avery mild way of putting it 
—she got little comfort out of this 
suppressed confidence. “I am 
afraid he will,’ Mrs. Pringle said. 
“Indeed, the mere fact that your 
papa is Mr. Seisin’s chief friend and 
right-hand man, will hurt Val’s feel- 
ings. Iam very sorry, and I think 
it very injudicious; for why should 
we - ourselves in opposition to 
the Eskside family? but it cannot 
be helped, and your papa must take 
his way.” 

“ Perhaps if you were to speak to 
him,” said Vi, with youthful con- 
fidence in a process, than which she 
herself knew nothing more impres- 
sive, and even terrible on occa- 
sion. 

“ Speak to him !” said Mrs. Prin- 
gle ; “if you had been married to him 
as long as I have, my dear, you would 
know how much good speaking to 
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him does. Not that your papa is 
a bit worse than any other man,” 

With this very unsatisfactory 
conclusion poor Violet had to be 
satisfied. But she watched her 
father as no one else did, fearing 
more than any one else. Her gentle 
little artifices, in which the child at 
first trusted much, of saying some- 
thing pleasant of Val when she 
had an opportunity—vaunting his 
fondness for the boys, his care 
of herself (in any other case the 
strongest of recommendations to her 
father’s friendship), his respect for 
Mr. Pringle’s opinions, his admira- 
tion of the Hewan—had, she soon 
perceived, to her sore disappoint- 
ment, rather an aggravating than a 
soothing effect. “ For heaven’s sake, 
let me hear no more of that lad! I 
am getting to bate the very sound 
of his name,” her father said; and 
poor Viole* would stop short, with 
tears sprir zing to her eyes. 


CHAPTER XXIV. 


Valentine went off gaily upon 
his journey, without any thought of 
the tragic elements he had left be- 
hind him. I think, had Dick been 
still at the rafts at Eton, his young 
patron would have proposed to him 
to accompany him to Italy in that 
curious relationship which exists in 
the novel and drama, and could 
perhaps exist in former generations, 
but not now, among men—as roman- 
tic humble servant and companion. 
But Dick was grown too important 
aman to make any such proposal 

ossible. Valentine dallied a little 
in Paris, which he saw for the first 
time, and made his way in leisurely 
manner across France, and along the 
beautiful Corniche road, as people 
used to doin the days before railways 
were at all general, or the Mont 
Cenis tunnel had been thought of. 
He met, I need not add, friends at 


every corner—old “Eton fellows,” 
comrades from Oxford, crowds of ac- 
quaintances of his own class and 
kind—a peculiarity of the present 
age which is often very pleasant for 
the traveller, but altogether destroys 
the strangeness, the novelty, the 
characteristic charm, of a journey 
through a foreign country. A solid 
piece of England moving about 
over the Southern landscape could 
not be more alien to the soil on 
which it found itself than were 
those English caravans in which the 
young men travelled; talking of 
cricket if they were given that way— 
of hits to leg, and so many runs off 
one bat; or, if they were boating 
men, of the last race, or what hap- 
pened at Putney or at Henley—while 
the loveliest scenes in the world flew 
past their carriage-windows like a 
panorama, I think Mr, Evelyn saw 
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agreat deal more of foreign countries 
when he made the grand tour; and 
even Val, though he was not very 
learned in the jargon of the pictur- 
esque, got tired of those endless 
réchauffés of stale games and plea- 
sures. He got to Florence about a 
fortnight after he left England, and 
made his way at once to the steep 
old Tuscan palace, with deeply 
corniced roof and monotonous gloom 
of aspect, which stood in one of the 
smaller streets opening into the Via 
Maggio on the wrong side of the 
river. The wrong side—but yet the 
Pitti palace is there, and certain 
diplomatists preferred that regal 
neighbourhood. Val found a servant, 
a bland and splendid Italian major- 
domo, waiting for him when he ar- 
rived, but not his father, as he had 
half hoped; and even when they 
reached the great gloomy house, he 
was received by servants only— 
rather a dismal welcome to the 
English lad. They led him through 
an endless suite of rooms, half light- 
ed, softly carpeted, full of beautiful 
things which he remarked vague- 
ly in passing, to an inner sanctuary, 
where his father lay upon a sofa 
with a luxurious writing-table by 
his side. Richard Ross sprang up 
when he heard his son announced, 
and came forward holding out his 
hand. He even touched Valentine’s 
face with his own, first one cheek, 
then the other,—a salutation which 
embarrassed Val beyond measure ; 
and then he bade him welcome in 
set but not unkindly terms, and 
began to ask him about his jour- 
ney, and how he had left “ every- 
body at home.” 

This was only the third time 
that Val had seen his father, and 
Richard was now a man approach- 
ing fifty, and considerably changed 
from the elegant, still young 
diplomatist, who had _ surveyed 
with so little favour fourteen years 
ago the boy brought back to him 
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out of the unknown, Richard’s first 
sensation now on seeing his son 
was one of quick repugnance. He 
was so like—the vagrant woman 
against whom Mr. Ross was bitter 
as having destroyed his life. But 
he was too wise to allow any such 
feeling to show, and indeed did his 
best to make the boy at home and 
comfortable. He asked him about 
his studies, and received Val’s half- 
mournful confession of not having 
aseeny. » worked so well as he might 

ave done, with an indulgent smile. 
“Tt was not much to be expected,” 
he said; “lads like you, with no 
particular motive for work, seldom 
do exert themselves. But I heard 
you had gained reputation in a still 
more popular way,” he added; and 
spoke of the boat-race, &c., in a way 
which made Val deeply ashamed of 
that triumph, though up to this mo- 
ment he had been disposed to think 
it the crowning triumph of his life. 
“You were quite right to go in for 
it, if your inclination lies that way,” 
said his bland father. “It is as 
good a way as another of getting a 
start in society.” And he gave Val 
a list of “who” was in Florence, 
according to the usage established 
on such occasions. He even took 
the trouble of going himself to show 
him his room, which was a magni- 
ficent chamber, with frescoed walls 
and gilded ceilings, grand we 
for a prince’s reception-room, Val 
thought; and told him the hours of 
meals, and the arrangements of the 
household generally. “My house 
is entirely an Italian one,” he said, 
“ but two or three of the people speak 
French. I hope you know enough 
of that language at least to get on 
easily. Yourown servant, of course, . 
will be totally helpless, but I will 
speak to Domenico to look after 
him. If you know anything at all 
of Italian, you should speak it,” he 
added, suavely; “you will find it 
the greatest help to you in your 
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reading hereafter. Now I will leave 
you to rest after your long journey, 
and we shall meet at dinner,” said 
the politest of fathers. Val sat 
staring before him half stupefied 
when he found himself left alone in 
the beautiful room. This was not 
the kind of way in which a son just 
arrived would be treated at Eskside. 
How much he always had to ex- 
plain to his grandmother, to tell 
her of, to hear about! What a 
breathless happy day.the first day 
at home always was, so full of talk, 
news, consultations, interchange of 
the family nothings that are no- 
thing, yet so sweet! Val’s journey 
had only been from Leghorn, no 
farther, so he was not in the least 
fatigued; and why he should be 
shut up here in his room to rest he 
had not a notion, any desire to rest 
being far from his thoughts. After 
a while he got up and examined the 
room, which was full of handsome 
old furniture. How he wished Dick 
had been with him, who would have 
enjoyed all those cabinets, and fol- 
lowed every line of the carvings 
with interest! Valentine himself 
cared little for such splendours. 
And finally he went out, and found 
as usual a schoolfellow round the 
first corner, and marched about the 
strange beautiful place till it was 
time for dinner, and felt himself 
again, 

It was very strange, however, to 
English—or rather Scotch—Valen- 
tine, to find himself in this Italian 
house, with a man so polished, so 
cultivated, so exotic as his father for 
his sole companion. Not that they 
saw very much of eachother. They 
met at the twelve o’clock breakfast, 
where every dish was new to Val, 
for the ménage was thoroughly Ita- 
lian; and at dinner on the day 
when Richard dined at home. 
Sometimes he took his handsome 
boy with him to great Italian 
houses, where, in the flutter of 
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rapid conversation which he could 
not follow, poor Val found himself 
hopelessly left out, and looked as 
gauche and unhappy as any tradi- 
tionary lout of his age; and some- 
times Val himself would join an 
English party at a hotel, where the 
hits to leg and the Ladies’ Challenge 
Cup would again be the chief sub- 
jects of conversation; if not (which 
was still more dreary) the ladies’ 
eager comparing of notes over Lady 
Southsea’s garden party, or that 
charming Lady Mary Northwood’s 
afternoon teas. On the whole, Val 
felt that his father’s banquets 
were best adapted to the locality ; 
and when a lovely princess, with 
jewels as old as her name and as 
bright as her eyes, condescended to 
put up with his indifferent French, 
the young man was considerably 
elated, and proud of his father and 
his father’s society—as, when the 
same fair lady congratulated Richard 
upon the beaux yeux of Monsieur 
son fils, his father was of him. 

One of the rare evenings which 
they spent together, Val informed 
his father of Lord Eskside’s eager 
preparations for the ensuing elec- 
tion, and of the place he was him- 
self destined to take in the eyes of 
his county and country. Richard 
Ross did not receive this information 
as his son expected, His face grew 
immediately overcast. 

“T wonder my father is so ob- 
stinate about this,” he said. “He 
knows my feeling on the subject. 
It is the most terrible ordeal a man 
can be subjected to. I wish you 
had let me know, all of you, before 
making up your minds to this very 
foolish proceeding. Parliament !— 
what should you want with Parlia- 
ment at your age?” 

“Not much,” said Val, somewhat 
uneasy to hear his grandfather at- 
tacked by his father, and a little 
dubious whether it became him to 
take the old man’s side so warmly 
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as he wished ; “but I hope I shall 
do my duty as well as another,” he 
said, with a little modest pride, 
6 though [ have still everything to 
learn.” 

“Do your duty! stuff and non- 
sense,” said Richard; “ what does a 
lad of your age know about duty ? 
Please your grandfather you mean.” 

Val felt the warm blood mount- 
ing to his face, and bit his lip to 
keep himself down, “ And if it 
was 80, sit,” he said, his eyes blaz- 
ing in spite of himself, “ there 
might be worse things to do,” 

Richard stopped short suddenly 
and looked at him—not at his face, 
but into his eyes, which is of all 
things in the world the most trying 
to a person of hot temper. “ Ha!” 
he said, with a soft smile, raising his 
eyebrows a little in gentle surprise, 
“vou have a temper, I see! how is 
it I never found that out before !” 

Val dug his heels into the rich 
old Turkey carpet; he pressed his 
nails into his flesh, wounding him- 
self to keep himself still. One 
glance he gave at the perfect calm 
of his father’s face, then cast down 
his eyes that he might not see it. 
Richard looked at him with amus- 
ed calculation, as if measuring 
his forces, then waited, evidently 
expecting an outburst. W hen none 
came, he said with that precise and 
nicely modulated voice, every tone 
of which ministers occasions of mad- 
ness to the impatient mind— 

“Of course, with that face you 
must have a temper; I should have 
seen it at the first glance. But you 
have learnt to restrain it, I perceive. 
I congratulate you—it augurs well 
for your success in life.” 

Then he fell back quite naturally 
into the prev ious subject, changing 
his tone in a moment to one of 
polite and perfect ease. 

“T am sorry, as I said before, 
that my father is so obstinate. W hy 
doesn’t he put in some squire or 
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other whom he might influence as 
much as he pleases ? But you; I 
tell you there isn’t such an ordeal 
in existence. Everything a man 
has ever done 1s raked up.” 

“ They may rake: up as much as 
they please,” said Val, with a violent 
effort, determined not to be outdone 
by his father in power of self-con- 
trol. His voice however, was un- 
steady, and so was thé laugh which 
he forced. “They may rake up as 
much as they please ; I don’t think 
they can make much ‘of that, so far 
as I am concerned.” 

“So far as you are concerned !” 
repeated Richard, impatiently. 
“Why, if your grandaunt made a 
faux pas a hundred years ago, it 
would be brought up against you. 
You! It was not robbing of 
orchards 1 was thinking of. My 
father is very foolish ; and it is wil- 
ful folly, for I told him my senti-. 
ments on the subject.” 

“T wish, sir, if it was the same: 
to you, you would remember that 
m ndfather — is my grand- 
father,” said Val, not raising his oyes.. 

“Oh, very well. He is not my: 
grandfather, | you see, and that makes 
me, perhaps, less respectful,” said 
Richard. “You have taken away 
my comfort with this news of 
yours, and it is hard if may not: 
abuse somebody. Do you know 
what an election is? If your great- 
grandaunt, as I said, ever made a 
faux pas 

“T don’t suppose stie did,” said 
Val. “ Why shouldwe be troubled’ 
about the reputation of people who 
live only in the picture-gallery?’ I 
am not afraid of my grandaunt.” 

“Tt is because you do not know, 
said Richard, witli a sigh. “ Write 
to your gravdfathier,. and persuade 
him to give it up. It is infinitely 
annoying to me. Tell him so. I 
shall not. Have a peaceful moment: 
till it is over. One’s whole history. 
and antecedents delivered ‘up to the: 
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gossip of a vulgar crowd! I think 
my father must have taken leave of 
his wits.” 

And he began to pace about the 
great dimly-lighted room in evident 
perturbation. The rooms in the 
Palazzo Grazini were all dimly 
lighted. A few softly burning 
lamps, shaded with delicate abdt- 
jours, gave here and there a sil- 
very glimmer in the midst of 
the richly-coloured and _ balmy 
darkness—just enough to let you 
see here a picture, there a bit of 
tapestry, an exquisite cabinet, or 
some priceless “ bit” of the sump- 
tuous furniture which belongs of 
right to such houses. Richard’s 
slight figure moving up and down 
in this lordly place, with impatient 
movements, disturbed its calm like 
a pale ghost of passions past. 

“ Every particular of one’s life !” 
he continued. “I told him so. It 
is all very well for men who have 
never stirred from home. If you 
want to save us alla great deal of 
annoyance, and yourself a great 
many stings and wounds, write to 
your grandfather, and beseech him 
to give it up.” 

“T will tell him that you wish it, 
sir,” said Val, hesitating; “but I 
cannot say that I do myself, or that 
I distrust his judgment. Will you 
tell me what wounds I have to fear 
should they bring up all my ante- 
eedents—every particular of one’s 
life?” 

Richard eyed his son from the 
#hade in which he stood. Val’s 
face was in the full light. It was 
pale with a certain set of deter- 
mination about the mouth on which 
there hovered a somewhat unsteady 
smile. He paused a moment, won- 
dering how to reply. A dim room 
is an admirable field for delibera- 
‘tion, with one face in the shade and 
the other in the light. Should 
he settle the subject with a high 
hand, and put the young man 
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summarily down? Should he yield ? 
He did neither. He altered his 
voice again with the consummate 
skill of a man trained to rule his 
froward sentiments, and knowing 
every possible way of doing so, 
He laughed softly as he ran up to 
the table, throwing off his impa- 
tience as if it had been a cloak. 

“A snare! a snare!” he said, 
“Tf you think I am so innocent as 
to fall into it, or if you hope to see 
me draw a chair to the table and 
begin, ‘ My son, listen to the story 
of my life,’ you are mistaken, Val. I 
am like most other men. I have 
done things, and known people 
whom I should not care to have 
talked about—and which will be 
talked about inevitably if you are 
set up as a candidate for Eskside, 
Never mind! I shall have to put 
up with it, I suppose, since my 
father has set his heart upon it; 
but I warn you that it may come 
harder on you than me; and when 
I say so | have done. Give me 
your photographs, and let. me look 
over them—a crowd of your Eton 
and Oxford friends, I suppose.” 

Val looked at his father with a 
question in his eyes, which he tried 
to put with his lips, and could not. 
During all these years he had 
thought little enough of his mother. 
Now and then the recollection that 
there was such a person wandering 
somewhere in the world would come 
to him at the most unlikely time—in 
the middle of the night, in the 
midst of some moment of excite- 
ment, rarely when he could make 
any inquiries about her, even had 
it been possible for him to utter 
any inquiries. Now at once these 
suppressed recollections rushed into 
his mind. Here was the fountain- 
head of information; atid no doubt 
the story which he did not know, 
which no one had ever told him, was 
what his father feared. “ Father,” 
he began, his mouth growing dry 
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with excitement, his heart beating 
so loudly he could scarcely hear 
himself speak. 

Probably Richard divined what 
_ he was going to say—for Val, I 
suppose, had hardly ever addressed 
him solemnly by this title before. 
He called him “ Sir” when he spoke 
to him, scarcely anything else. 
Richard stopped him with a rapid 
movement of his hand. , 

“Don’t, for heaven’s sake, speak 
to me so solemnly,” he said, half 
fitfully, half playfully. “Let me 
look at your photographs. There 
is a good man here, by the way, 
where you should go and get your- 
self done. The old people at home 
would like it, and it might prove a 
foundation, who knows, for the fine 
steel engraving of the member for 
Eskside, which no doubt will be 
published some day or other. Come 
round to this side and tell me who 
they are.” 

The words were stopped on Val- 
entine’s lips; and if any one could 
have known how bitter these words 
were to him, his relinquishment of 
the subject would be more compre- 
hensible to them. Are we not all 
glad to postpone a disagreeable ex- 
planation? “It must be done 
some time,” we say; “but why 
now, when we are tolerably com- 
fortable ?” Valentine acted upon 
this natural feeling. His senti- 
ments towards his father were of 
a very mingled character. He 
was proud of him—impressed by 
him—he even admired the man 
who was so completely unlike him- 
self—-admired him and almost dis- 
liked him, and watched him with 
mingled wonder and admiration. He 
had never had a chance of regarding 
him with the natural feelings of a 
child, or forming the usual preju- 
dices in his behalf. He met him 
almost as one stranger meets another, 
and could not but judge him accord- 
ingly on his merits rather than re- 
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ceive him blindly, taking those 
merits for granted, which is in most 
cases the more fortunate lot of a 
son. His father was only a relation 
of whom he heard very little, and 
with whom he was upon quite dis- 
tant and independent, yet re- 
spectful, terms, They were both 
glad, I think, to take refuge in the 


photographs; and Richard asked 


with a very good grace, “ Who is 
this ?” and “ Who is that ?’—through 
showers of young Oxford men and 
younger Etonians.) When he had 
made his way through them, there 
was still a little pack of cards to 
be turned over—photographs not 
dignified enough to find a place in 
any book, Hunter the gamekeeper, 
Harding the butler, his wife the 
housekeeper, and many other humble 
personages, were amongst them ; and 
Richard turned them over with 
more amusement than the others 
had given him. Suddenly, how- 
ever, Tis remarks came to a dead 
stop. Val, who was standing close 
by him, felt that his father started 
and moved uneasily in his chair, 
He said nothing for the moment; 
then in a voice curiously unlike his 
former easy tones, yet curiously con- 
quered into a resemblance of it, he 
said, with a little catching of his 
breath, “ And who is this, Val?” 

It was a scrap of an unmounted 
photograph, a bit cut off from the 
corner of a river scene—a portrait 
taken unawares and unintentionally 
by a wandering artist who was 
making studies of the river. It was 
Dick Brown’s mother, as she had 
been used to stand every day within 
her garden wall, looking at Val’s 
boat as it passed. Val had seen 
the picture with the above figure in 
it, and had bought and kept it as a 
memento of two people in whom he 
took so much interest : for by an odd 
chance Dick was in it too, stooping 
to push off a boat from the little 
pier close by, and very recognisable 
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by those who knew him, though his 
face was scarcely visible. “Oh, 
sir,” said Val, instinctively putting 
- out his hand for it, “that is no- 
thing. It was taken by chance. 
It’s the portrait of a woman at Ox- 
ford, the mother of a fellow I know.” 

“A fellow you know—who may 
that be? is his portrait among those 
I have been looking at? This,” said 
Richard, holding it fast and disre- 
garding Val’s hand, which was 
stretched out to take it, “is an in- 
teresting face.” 

What feelings were in the man’s 
breast as he looked at it who can 
tell? Surprise, almost delirious, 
though he hid it as he had trained 
himself to hide everything; quick- 
springing curiosity, almost hatred, 
wild eagerness to know what his son 
knew of her. He made that re- 
mark about the interesting face not 
unfeelingly, but unawares, to fill up 
the silence, because everything in 
him was stirred up into such wild 
impulses of emotion. The light 
swam in his eyes; yet he continued 
to see the strange little picture thus 
blown into his hand as it seemed 
by some caprice of fate. As for 
Valentine, he felt a repugnance in- 
comprehensible to himself to say 
anything about Dick or his mother, 
and could have snatched the scrap 
of photograph out of his father’s 
hand, though he could not tell why. 

“Oh, it is not much,” he said— it 
is not any one you would know. It 
is the mother of a lad I took a great 
fancy to a few years ago. He was 
on the rafts at Eton, and used to do 
all sorts of things for me. That’s 
his mother, and indeed there’s him- 
self in the corner, if you could see 
him. I found it in a photograph of 
the river; and as I knew the people, 
and it is so seldom one sees people 
who are unconscious of their like- 
nesses being taken, I bought it ; 
but of course it has no interest to 
any one who does not know the 
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originals,” and he put out his hand 
for it again. 

* Pardon,” said Mr, Ross, severe- 
ly—* it has an interest. The face 
is a very remarkable face, like one 
I remember seeing years ago. What 
sort of a person was her son ?” 

By skilful questions he drew from 
Val all that he knew: the whole 
story of Dick’s struggle upwards; 
of his determination to do well; of 
the way he had risen in the world, 
Val mixed himself as little as he 
could with the narrative, but could 
not help showing, unwittingly, how 
much share he had in it; and at 
last grew voluble on the subject, 
flattered by the interest his father 
took in it. “You say the son was 
at the rafts at Eton, and yet this 
picture was taken at Oxford. How 
was that?” said Richard. Val was 
standing behind him all this time, 
and their looks had not met. 

“Well, sir,” said Val, “I hope 
you won’t think, as Grinder did, that 
it was my love of what he called 
low society. If Brown is low so- 
ciety, I should like to know where 
to find better.” 

“So Grinder said it was your 
love of low society ?” 

“He wrote to my grandfather,” 
said Val, sore at the recollection, 
“but fortunately they knew me 
better ; and when I explained every- 
thing, grandmamma, like the old 
darling she is, sent me ten pounds 
to buy Brown a present. I got him 
some books, and crayons, and carv- 
ing things s 

“Yes; but you have not told me 
how this came to be taken at Ox- 
ford,” said Richard, persistent. 

“Well, sir, I was going to tell 
you. I heard that old Stylis want- 
eda man, Stylis, perhaps you re- 
Yes, 
that’s him. So I told him I 
could recommend Brown, and so 
could Lichen, who had been captain 
of the boats in my time. Lichen of 
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Christ’s Church. You won’t know 
his name? He rowed stroke “i 

“Yes, yes; but let us come back 
to Brown.” 

“There is not much more,” said 
Val,a little disconcerted. “ Stylis took 
him on our recommendation, and 
hearing what an excellent character 
he had—and that’s where he is now. 
He and his mother have got Stylis’s 
little house, and the old man’s gone 
into the country. I shouldn’t won- 
der if Brown had the business when 
he dies. He has got on like a house 
on fire,” said Val—*“ educated him- 
self up from nothing, and would be 
a credit to any one. I’ve always 
thought,” said the lad, with an in- 
nocent assumption of superior right, 
“that he cannot have been born a 
cad, as he seemed when I first saw 
him, for the mother looks as if she 
had been a lady. You laugh, sir, 
but I daresay it’s true.” 

“T was not laughing,” said Rich- 
ard, bundling up the photographs 
together, and handing them over to 
his son; “ indeed, I think you have 
behaved very creditably, and shown 
yourself capable of more than I 
thought. Now, my dear fellow, 
I’m going to work to-night. Take 
your pictures. They have concerned 
me very much; and I think you 
should go to bed.” 

Val had been doing a great deal 
that day, and I think he was not 
sorry to take his father’s advice. 
He gathered all his treasures to- 
gether, and bade him a more cordial 
good-night than usual, as he went 
away with his candle through the 
dim suite of rooms. As soon as he 
had turned his back, Richard Ross 
pushed away his papers he had 
drawn before him, and watched the 
young figure with its light walking 
down the long vista of curtained 
rooms. The man was not genial 
enough to let that same gentle ap- 
parition come in and illuminate 
with love the equally dim and lonely 
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antechambers of his heart ; but some 
thrill of natural feeling quickened 
within him, some strange movement 
of unwonted emotion as he looked 
after the lad, and felt how won- 
derful was this story, and how un- 
wittingly, in natural friendliness of 
his boyish soul, Val had done a 
brother’s part to hig brother. The 
idea moved him more than the re- 
ality did. He took up the little 
photograph again, which he had kept 
without Valentine’s knowledge, and 
gazed fat it, but not with love. 
“Curse of my life,” he said to him- 
self, murmuring the words in sonor- 
ous Tuscan, which he spoke like a 
native, and clenched his teeth as he 
gazed at the image of the woman 
who had ruined him, as he thought. 
She had been a lady once!—he 
laughed within himself secretly and 
bitterly at the thought—a lady! 
the tramp-girl who had been his 
curse, and whom he had never been 
able to teach anything to. When 
the first vehemence of these feelings 
was over, he sat down and wrote a 
long letter to his confidential soli- 
citor in London, a man to whom 
the whole story had long been 
known. And I do not think Richard 
Ross had sound sleep that night. 
The discovery excited him deeply, 
but not with any of the pleasure 
with which a man finds what. he 
has lost, with which a husband 
might be supposed to discover the 
traces of his lost wife and child. 
No; he wanted no tamed tramp to 
disgrace him with her presence, no 
successful mechanic-son to shame 
his family: as they had chosen, so 
let them remain. He had not even 
any curiosity, but a kind of instinc- 
tive repugnance, to his other ‘son. 
And yet he was pleased with Valen- 
tine, and thought of the boy more 
kindly, because he had been kind 
to his lost brother. How _ this 
paradox should be, I am unable to 
explain. 
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THERE are few things easier to 
the philosopher and critic than to 
attack existing religion. The mere 
fact that it is existing connects ‘the 
most divine faith with the human 
imperfections of its believers, and 
throws the mist of many a futile 
interpretation and stupid comment 
upon the purest and most celestial 
verity ; not to speak of the still 
more evident practical difficulty of 
reconciling the blunders, faults, or 
even crimes, of those who profess to 
follow it, with its teachings—a vis- 
ible discrepancy which always gives 
room for the blaspheming of the ad- 
versary. This is easy enough; and 
there has come at periodical inter- 
vals, through all the Christian era, 
a time when it has become a sort of 
fashion to indulge in railings to this 
effect; nay, even to go farther, 
and denounce Christianity itself as 
a thing ended and over—as a reli- 
gion which has had its day—as a 
spiritual system effete, and falling 
useless, unadapted to the require- 
ments of the time. The present 
moment is one of those frequently 
recurring periods; and we are all 
tolerably well accustomed to hear 
words said, which to our fathers 
would have seemed blasphemy, 
without wincing. Many a witling 
is to be heard complacently declar- 
ing that the old faith is not “ up” 
to the requirements of the day ; and 
that Christianity has become blear- 
eyed and. paralysed and old, as 
John Bunyan, no witling, but de- 
ceived as all men so easily are, once 
described his Giant Pope. Chris- 
tianity survives the clatter of ill 
tongues, as Giant Pope survived the 
inspired dreamer’s ignorant cer- 
tainty ; and so long as the men 
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who thus execute their will upon 
religion live securely under her 
shadow, they are safe, and no 
particular harm is done. So long 
as no rebuilding is required, the 
work of destruction is always 
entertaining to the human spirit. 
From the baby to the philosopher, 
we all rejoice in the dust and the 
clamour of demolition, even when it 
is but imaginary. But when the 
iconoclast leaves the facile sphere 
in which he has it all his own way, 
and can knock down every man of 
straw he pleases to set up, and takes 
in hand a painful attempt to set some- 
thing new in the place of the old, 
then difficulties arise and multiply 
round. Few people venture to un- 
dertake so difficult a task ; and this 
makes it all the mere wonderful when 
we suddenly light, amid all the tu- 
mults of ordinary existence, upon an 
individual who has actually ven- 
tured to throw himself into the 
forlorn hope, and become an apostle 
of a bran-new creed, with new prin- 
ciples, new worship, and new hopes. 

We are not,for our own part,deeply 
interested in M.Comte any more than 
we are in Joe Smith or the Prophet 
Mormon ; but such a revelation as 
that which is given to us by M. 
Comte’s chief disciple* in England, 
is full of interest to the curious spec- 
tator. Mr, Congreve’s book contains 
his opinions on a great many sub- 
jects, political, social, and as he 
chooses to use the word, religious ; 
but these opinions are not nearly so 
interesting, so strange, so novel, or so 
amusing as the spectacle of himself 
which he here sets up before us. 
Were it not that this odd and start- 
ling exhibition of simplicity, de- 
votion, and faith,does all that such fine 
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qualities can to redeem the foolish- 
ness, and vanity, and emptiness of 
the system of which Mr, Congreve is 
a priest, we could scarcely venture to 
insist upon such a portrait of a liv- 
ing man; but the lines are drawn by 
his own hand and not by ours; and 
an exhibition more pathetic or more 
humorous has seldom been given to 
the world. The artist, however, is 
entirely unconscious at once of the 
pathos and the humour; and the 
quaint mixture of philosophical 
atheism and materialism, with the 
form and essence of a home mission- 
ary report, or Methodist class teach- 
er’s account of his “ work” and all 
its helps and hindrances—is made in 
the most perfect good faith, and with 
the profoundest seriousness, with all 
the self-belief of an apostle. Such 
qualities are rare in the world; and 
of all places in which to look for 
them, it is like enough that the 
Church of Humanity would have 
been the last which we should have 
tried. Neither is it we or any pro- 
fane spectator who has brought to 
light the private meetings of the 
Positivist community, and the 
discourses of the gentle, narrow, 
expansive, and excitable enthusiast, 
who thus mixes up the smallest of 
parochial details with the widest 
of doctrinal abstractions, and an- 
nounces the vast claims of a Priest- 
hood destined to hold in its hands 
the education of all the world, in 
the same breath with which he utters 
a plaintive doubt whether the body 
to which this Priesthood belongs 
will ever be able to acquire for itself 
a room in which to hold its wor- 
ship! most whimsical blending of 
the possible and impossible, Mr. 
Congreve was, we believe, in other 
' times, a mah of distinction in the 
world which he has _ quitted ; 
but we have nothing to do with 
his career before he reached the 
mental cloister in which he wor- 
ships the Founder of his new faith. 
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No son of Benedict or of Francis 
ever more entirely separated him- 
self from the world. The hair-shirt 
and the coarse gown were as nothing 
in comparison with the new, strange 
sow of motive and thought in 
which this priest of a new religion 
has clothed himself. The picture 
of himself and his strange brother- 
hood which he sets before us is often, 
as we have already said, as touching 
as it is odd—and, what is more 
strange still, as commonplace as it 
is quaint and out of the way. 

It must be allowed that to start 
a bran-new religion, so low down 
here in the nineteenth century, is 
such a task as the strongest might 
quail before. None of those ac- 
cessories which were of such infinite 
service to the old primeval fathers 
of human belief, so much as exist 
nowadays. Those stories which 
the wise call myths, but which the 
unlearned always take for gospel, 
can no longer do the philosophical 
framer of a new creed any service. 
He cannot, alas! call to his aid 
those impersonations upon which 
all old- beliefs are founded—those 
gods who still hold a lingering 
poetical sway in the classic soul of 
here and there a dainty Grecian, in 
academic Oxford or elsewhere. 
Neither Apollo nor Brahma can aid 
him, Neither can he get the help of 
the strong hand as Mohammed did, 
and add temporal ascendancy, power, 
and greatness to celestial rewards 
as inducements to believe. The 
last new religion of all (except M. 
Comte’s) has seized perhaps the 
only weapon remaining of a flesh- 
ly kind, and supports its ethical 
system (if ‘it has one) by such 
social overturn as brings it within 
a vulgar level of popular effective- 
ness; but even if this instrument 
had not been appropriated, we doubt 
whether that vulgar instrumentality 
which does well enough for the 
Salt Lake City, would have answered 
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in Paris, where there are less means 
of actual expansion, and where the 
houses are not adapted for patriar- 
chal institutions. That which M. 
Comte and his followers call the 
Religion of Humanity, is thus de- 
prived of all extraneous aid. M. 
Auguste Comte himself, and 
Madame Clotilde de Vaux, are 
the sole objects of its mythology ; 
and sufficient time has scarcely 
elapsed since these great personages 
left the world, to permit any gentle 
illusion of the imagination, any 
softening mist of antiquity to fall 
upon the sharp outlines of the 
real. And this creed, which has 
no personal foundation except the 
life of a Frenchman of the nine- 
teenth century, no doctrines but 
abstract ones, no rewards, no 
punishments, no hopes, no ter- 
rors—nothing tangible enough, 


indeed, to come within the mental 
range of ordinary mortals—is the 


religion which Mr. Congreve is per- 
sonally propagating at 19 Chapel 
Street, Bedford Row, in rooms 
which the community has at last 
procured, and adorned with busts, 
&c., to make them fit for the lofty 
purpose of regenerating the world— 
and of which he sets up the ensign 
and symbol in this book, so that 
circles out of the reach of Chapel 
Street may hear and know and seek 
that shrine, to be instructed in the 
religion of the laterdays. A bolder 
enterprise was surely never under- 
taken by any sane (or for that mat- 
ter, insane) man. 

We have said that Mr. Congreve 
is much more interesting to us 
than the founder whom he wor- 
ships. Of M. Comte we have 
nothing to say. He had at least 
all the élan and the satisfaction 
of an inventor launching forth 
a new thing into the world, and 
doubtless found in it enough of per- 
sonal gratification and elevation to 
make up‘for any trouble in arrang- 
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ing the canons of his faith. His 
disciple is infinitely more disinter- 
ested. To him, we presume, the 
Religion of Humanity has brought 
much loss—it can have brought no 
gain. Neither honour nor applause, 
nor even respect, can have come to 
him from his devotion to a set of 
principles which affect the general 
world with wonder or with ridicule 
only—not even with that vague 
admiration for something beautiful, 
that moral approbation of something 
good, mixed up with error, which 
every genuine Belief has secured 
from its candid critics. The tenets 
which good sense rejects are often 
lovely to the imagination, and those 
which are condemned by the heart, 
lay, in some cases, a bond of logical 
truth upon the understanding from 
which it cannot escape even if it 
would. But we find it impossible 
to conceive that either the general 
heart, mind, or imagination, could 
find anything in the Gospel which 
Mr. Congreve believes so fervently 
to justify the childlike devotion 
which he gives it, or to vindicate the 
wonderful faith and self-abnegation 
which are apparent in these essays. 
We say to vindicate his self-abne- 
gation; for every sacrifice, to gain 
respect, must be capable of vindica- 
tion on some reasonable ground; 
and this vindication has scarcely 
ever been wanting even to fana- 
tics. Putting aside Christianity— 
which we are not prepared to dis- 
cuss on the same level with any 
other belief prevalent among men, 
but which we believe to be as much 
nobler and loftier in its earthly 
point of view as it is diviner in every 
sanction and authority of heaven— 
there is no one of what are common- 
ly called the false religions of the 
world, for which a man’s sacrifice of 
himself might not be justified by 
the judgment of his fellows, on 
condition of his personal faith in 
it, We can understand and respect 
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the Mohammedan, the Hindoo, even 
the gentleman. whom, under the 
name of a Fetishist, Mr. C Yongreve ad- 
mits into his fullest fellow ship, and 
whose adoration of his grim sym- 
bol of Godhead, refers, we do not 
doubt, dimly to some spiritual being. 
The old godsof Greece are so vague 
and far off that it is hard to realise 
the time when there was any general 
faith in Jupiter or Apollo. Yet 
even for Apollo and Jupiter it is 
possible to understand that a man 
might have lived and died, feeling 
. in those high-seated shadows of 
Olympus some glory above himself, 
some greatness, soiled by fleshly 
symbol and imperfect revelation, 
but still more glorious than any- 
thing of earth—something which 
could understand the worshipper, 
and comprehend his littleness in 
its greatness, and overshadow him 
with sublime wings of spiritual 
reality, according to the vision of 
the inspired Hebrew. With all 
these worshippers we have a cer- 
tain sympathy. Such as their gods 
were, they were still beyond, above 
themselves ; deifications, if you 
choose, of their own ideal, but 
yet proving that divine birthright 
of human naturé, the necessity for 
an ideal—the yearning of man- 
kind for some stay and refuge 
above itself. Wherever a man 
believes. that he has found this, 
however erroneous his conclusions 
may be, or ill-founded his confidence, 
he has yet a right to the sympathy 
of his fellows, and to their respect, 
for whatever sacrifice he may make. 

But what shall we think of the 
man who sacrifices himself, his rea- 
son and learning, and all his advan- 
tages, at the shrine of an abstraction 
which it requires a very great effort 
to apprehend at all, and which, being 
apprehended, is nought, and never 
can be but nought; too unsubstan- 
tial even to be called a vision, too 
vague to be realised? The Positiv- 
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ist philosophy is one thing, the Re- 
ligion of Humanity another: and 
it is one of the most curious revenges 
of Nature, that the most material- 
istic of all philosophical systems— 
that which binds earth and heaven 
within iron bands of immovable, 
irresistible, physical law, rejecting 
all mind, all thought, all soul 
in the government of the uni- 
verse—should be thus linked to 
the most vague, abstract, and fan- 
tastic faith that ever entered into 
the imagination of man. Or per- 
haps, indeed, it wonld be better to 
say that this fanciful foolish faith 
is but a pitéous effort of the mind 
to compensate itself somehow for a 
thraldom more than the spirit of 
man can bear; setting up a dim 
image of itself—poor soul !—not 
much knowing what it means, upon 
the ravaged altar, to get a little cold. 
comfort out of that in the absence 
of any God or’shadow of a God. 
The fruitless prayers, the faint 
hymns that rise before this dark- 
ling shrine, what can there be on 
earth more pathetic ?—last effort. of 
humanity, which must ery out in 
its trouble, and babble in its joy, 
to something—to the air, to the 
desert, to the waste sands and 
seas, if to nothing that can hear, 
and feel, and respond. 

We will, however, permit Mr. 
Congreve himself to describe, the 
object, or rather objects, of worship 
to which he has devoted himself. 
He explains to us, first, how M. 
Comte became enlightened as to 
the central point in his creed; how 
he “stood revealed to himself, and 
his work also stood in a new light 
before him.” “The unity of the 
human race, over whose progress he 
had pondered, had long been a con- 
victioa with him; with the concep- 
tion, too, of humanity as a higher 
organism, he had familiarised him- 
self, and by the light of that con- 
ception had interpreted its past and 
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meditated on its future.” But when, 
in the course of events, M. Comte 
met Madame de Vaux, and felt 
himself stimulated and enlightened 
by “the genuine human love of a 
noble woman,” his previous conclu- 
sions all at once took force and form. 
“The conviction became faith; the 
organism in which he believed 
claimed and received his veneration 
and his love—in other words, his 
worship.” In such a delicate argu- 
ment it is necessary to be perfectly 
clear and definite in expression: the 
conviction which became faith was 
that of, the “unity of the human 
race ;” the organism which received 
his worship was Humanity. Mr. 
Congreve adds his own profession 
of faith. 


“We who share that faith, that 
veneration, that love ; we who would 
worship as he*worshipped ; we who 
would preach by our lives, and, when 
possible, by our spoken or written 
words, that great Being whose existence 
is now revealed—that Being of whom 
all the earlier divinities which man 
has created as the guardians of his 
childhood and early youth are but 
anticipations,—we can appreciate the 
greatness of the change which his 
labour has effected. We can see, and 
each in his several measure can pro- 
claim to others, that what was but a 
dim instinct has become a truth, in the 
power of which we can meet all diffi- 
culties ; that where there was inquiry 
there is now knowledge ; where there 
was anxious searching there is now 
possession ; that uncertainty has now 
given way to confidence, despondency 
to courage. We see families forming 
into tribes, and tribes into cities or 
states, and states into yet larger unions. 
. . » We feel that the ascending series 
is not complete ; that as the famil 
in the earliest state is at war with 
other families—the tribe at war with 
other tribes, so the nations and races 
are at variance with each other ; and 
that as the remedy in each previous 
case has been the fusion of the smaller 
into the larger organism, so it must be 
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still the same if the process is to be 
completed, and that no more than the 
single family or the isolated tribe 
can the greatest nation or the most 
powerful race stand wholesomely alone, 
All must bend, all must acknowledge a 
common superior, a higher organism, 
detached from which they lose them- 
selves and their true nature, become 
selfish and degraded. Still higher 
organisms there may be; we know 
not. If there be, we know that we 
cannot neglect the one we know, nor 
refuse to avail ourselves of the aid 
which it can give us when once ac- 
knowledged and accepted. 

“We accept it then, and believe in 
it. We see the benefits Humanity has - 
reaped for us by her toilsome and suf- 
fering past ; we feel that we are her 
children, that we owe her all; and 
seeing and feeling this, we love, adore, 
and serve. For we see in her no mere 
idea of the intellect, but a living or- 
ganism within the range of our know- 
ledge. The family has ever been 
allowed to be real ; the state has ever 
been allowed to be real ; St. Paul felt, 
and since him, in all ages, Christians 
have felt, that the Church was real. 
We claim no less for Humanity ; we feel 
no less that Humanity is real, requir- 
ing the same love, the same service, 
the same devotion. In_ the 
exercise of her power she proceeds to 
complete herself by two great crea- 
tions. 

** As we contemplate man’s action and 
existence, we are led to think of the 
sphere in which they take place, and of 
the invariable laws under which they 
are developed. We rest not then 
in any narrow or exclusive spirit in 
Humanity, but we pass to the Earth, 
our common mother, as the general 
language of man, the correct index to 
the universal feeling, has ever delight- 
ed to call her, and from the earth we 
rise to the system of which she is a 
part. We look back on the distant ages, 
when the earth was preparing herself 
for the habitation of man, and with 

ratitude and love we acknowledge 
er past and present services. . . . 
The invariable laws under which Hu- 
manity is placed have received various 
names at different periods, Destiny, 
Fate, Necessity, Heaven, Providence, 
all are many names of one and the 
same conception—the laws that man 
feels himself under, and that without 
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the power of escaping from them. . 


We claim no exception from the com- 
mon lot. We only wish to draw out 
into consciousness the instinctive 
acceptance of the race, and to modify 
the spirit in which we regard them. 
We accept, so have all men: weobey, 
so have all men. We venerate, so have 
some in past ages or in other countries. 
We add but one other term, we love. 
We would perfect our submission, and 
so reap the full benefits of submission 
in the improvement of our hearts 
and tempers. We take in conception 
the sum of the conditions of existence, 
and we give them an ideal being and a 
definite home in Space—the second 
great creation which completes the 
central one of Humanity. In the 
bosom of Space we place the World— 
and we conceive of the World, and this 
our mother earth, as gladly welcomed 
to that bosom with the simplest and 
purest love, and we give our love in 
return. 


‘Thou art folded, thou art lying, 
In the light that is undying.’ 


“Thus we complete the Trinity of our 
Religion—Humanity, the World, and 
Space. So completed, we recognise its 
power to give unity and definiteness to 
our thoughts, purity and warmth to 
our affections, scope and vigour to our 
activity. We recognise its power to 
regulate our whole being ; to give us 
that which it has so long been the aim 
of all religion to give—internal union. 
. . . It harmonises us within ourselves 
by the strong power of love, and it 
binds us to our fellow-men by the same 
power. It awakens and quickens our 
sympathy with the past, uniting us 
with the generations that are gone 
by firmer ties than have ever been 
imagined hitherto. It teaches us to 
live in the interest and for the good of 
the generations that are to follow in 
the long succession of years. It teaches 
us that for our action in our own 
generation, we must live in dutiful sub- 
mission to the lessons of the past, to 
the voice of the dead, and at the same 
time we must evoke the future by the 
power of imagination, and endeavour 
so to shape our action that it may con- 
duce to the advantage of that future.” 


This full exposition of the Reli- 
gion of Humanity will, we fear, make 
many a reader lose himself in 
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sheer confusion and bewilderment ; 
for if his attention has faltered for 
a moment, it is not so easy to take 
up the thread or identify the “ being” 
whose existence Mr, Congreve tells 
us “is now revealed,” or those still 
more shadowy abstractions which 
complete, as he says, “the Trinity 
of our religion.” For ourselves we 
are bound to say, though not willing 
altogether to own ourselves defi- 
cient in that attribute, our imagina- 
tion sinks back appulled at the 
tremendous strain thus made upon 
it. The divine Trinity of the 
Christian Faith has tried many a 
devout soul into which doubt or 
unbelief never entered; but the 
Trinity of the Humanitarian goes a 
long way beyond the Athanasian 
Creed. How are we to lift our 
minds to the supreme regions in 
which Humanity means not a vast 
multitude of faulty men and women, 
“but -a great being”—where the 
Earth prepares herself for the habi- 
tation of man, and Space welcomes 
the Earth into her bosom “ with the 
simplest and purest love”? The 
words alone make the brain reel. 
We can but gasp and gaze at the 
speaker who deals familiarly with 
such unknown quantities, and pro- 
fesses even to “love” the Space 
which is one of his divinities. 
How does a man feel, we wonder, 
when he loves Space? Is the emo- 
tion stupendous as its object? In 
the nature of things it must be, we 
should suppose, a chilly sort of 
passion, not making a very great 
demand upon the feelings. 

We are half inclined to laugh, 
but rather more than half inclined 
to a very different exercise when 
we turn from the belief thus pro- 
pounded to the person who sets it 
forth, with all that gentle reitera- 
tion which belongs to thé prea@her, 
and an apparent warmth of pious 
sentiment such as must be peculiar 
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to the man. Many wonderful phe- 
nomena has the conjunction of 
atheism and faith produced in the 
world; for indeed an unbelieving 
head and a credulous heart are often 
enough conjoined, and the marriage 
has produced abortions of strange 
delusion enough to astonish the 
most experienced observer: but very 
seldom, we think, has any one ven- 
tured to stand up before a world, 
still in its senses, and propound so 
extraordinary a faith, so piously, so 
fervently, so simply, as Mr. Con- 
greve has done. He has the first 
qualification of a preacher—the art 
of believing what he himself says, 
and believing it with earnest force 
and conviction. These words sound 
much too real when we think what 
are the objects of his faith; and 
yet, so far as he is concerned, they 
are evidently true. No lukewarm 
zeal shines through the ‘discourse, 
but a real warmth, which increases 
still more the amazement with 
which we gaze at the man. How- 
ever woful and wonderful his creed 
may be, he believes it by some ex- 
traordinary witchcraft. He talks to 
us of Humanity and Space as a man 
might talk of God and Christ, with 
moisture in his eyes and a certain 
expansion and glow of being, as if 
the words inspired him. Strange 
fact !—but true. Almost we wish, 
for Mr. Congreve’s sake, that we 
could respect his belief more, and 
feel his abnegation of all reasonable- 
ness more justifiable. If he were a 
Mohammedan, or a Buddhist, or a 
born Brahmin, it is with a kind of 
reverence that we should contem- 
plate the believer so profoundly 
certain of his faith and eager to ex- 
tend its sway. But after we have 
heard him hold forth for pages to- 
gether about Humanity and Space, 
about the Founder and his memory, 
about the duties of the new- 
born tiny sect, and their fellowship 
of the saints with the congregation 
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in Paris and that in America—when 
the tension of our wondering gaze 
relaxes, what utterance is possible 
to the beholder but that tremulous 
laugh which is the only alternative 
of weeping, over the prelections of 
this gentle enthusiast, this amiable 
fanatic? A laugh is a sorry per- 
formance as commentary in such a 
matter ; but there is only one other 
alternative which could express the 
puzzled bewilderment and painful 
wonder which rise in our minds ; and 
indeed even tears do not render so 
well. the pity and amusement, the 
sympathy and impatience, tlie admi- 
ration we feel for the loyal disciple, 
the sense of provoked vexation and 
annoyance with which we look upon 
the wasted man. 

We cannot venture in our limited 
space to quote much more largely 
from the curious book, which, how- 
ever, is but little likely, we should 
suppose, to meet with many read- 
ers. The mixture of home-mission 
details with the grandeur -of this 
philosophical religion, is still more 
odd here than it generally is when 
mixed up with genuine feeling and 
serious thought, Some of these 
contrasts, indeed, are too comical to 
be passed without notice. In one of 
these discourses, for instance, we are 
taught what is the office of the 
Priesthood (when formed) in the Re- 
ligion of Humanity, how wide are 
their claims, and how lofty is the 
position they aspire to, Such claims 
Mr. Congreve tells us—and with 
truth—no Christian priest would 
venture to put forth; and wisely— 
for if he did, no community would 
ever allow them. But the Priest- 
hood of Humanity will take higher 
ground than is possible to that of 
Christendom. Herc is the statement 
of their claims :— 


“I begin by restai‘ng what I have 
often stated before—my conviction 
that for the full meet'ng of the diffi- 
culties, for the satisfactory accomplish- 
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ment of the work of education in all 
its complexity, there is no other power 
but religion to which we can profitably 
appeal ; that for the instruction of this 
and other nations, we must rely on a 
religious organisation,—on the organ- 
jsation, that is, of a body of men ani- 
mated by the same religious convic- 
tions, undertaking the task in the 
same spirit as a religious duty, and 
making its performance the ground of 
their whole existence and action—the 
justification of their being an organ- 
isation. In other words, none but a 
Priesthood can be qualified to instruct 
—none but a Priesthood can duly 
guide society to the right conception 
of education, to the right conception 
of its more peculiar organ—the 
family, and of its own action in subor- 
diuation to that organ. Then arises 
the question, Is there such a body? 
There exist Priesthoods around us of 
more or less power and cohesion. But 
there is not which would claim to 
answer to the description given. . . 
The new Priesthood of Humanity now 
in the slow process of formation enters 
then on ground not previously occu- 
pied, when it claims for itself the pro- 
vince of higher instruction as its pecu- 
liar work, its raison d@étre—the great 
primary object of its existence and 
action, that on which all its other 
functions are seen to rest. It is as yet, 
as I said, but in the process of forma- 
tion ; it needs long and vigorous efforts 
from all the servants of Humanity to 
aid it in its constitution ; but whilst 
recognising these facts, we who, by the 
force of circumstances and the exi- 
gencies of our position, are, however 
imperfectly, members of this nascent 
organisation, must not shrink from 
claiming for it that which is to be its 
appropriate province. It,and it alone, 
if worthy of its place, can instruct the 
children of Humanity with the com- 
plete instruction which they need for 
the purposes of their being. It is 
enough that others serve another 
power, and cannot therefore be con- 
sequent servants of Humanity. They 
might, and they will, to a great extent, 
and most usefully, give the same know- 
ledge, but they cannot give it with the 
same logical consistency as we do. 
They may help us, but we finally 
supersede them.” 


The reader will perceive that 
no pope, no medieval priest, ever 
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made a vaster claim, or set up a 
When what 
is technically called an “ Appeal” 
is made for the Home Mission, for 
the favourite parochial scheme of 
evangelisation, or for the missionary 
to the heathen, conventionally so 
called, it is of ordinary usage to 
give a wide and vague description 
of the blessings to be secured by 
the special “ work” for which the 
sympathies of a Christian people 
are appealed to; but few, even of 
the most fervent, venture to say 
“this agency, and this alone, can 
instruct” the ignorant. We, and 
we, alone, are the men who can save 
our race. This, however, Mr. Con- 
greve says without hesitation; to 
him it is tout simple. Of all the 
complicated subjects in the world, 
this one of education is the most 
difficult; but he is provided with 
the machinery which can solve all 
difficulties, the organisation which 
has the final power in its hands, 
What is the appeal he makes after 
this grand introduction? Has he 
a Priesthood ready to enter upon 
its work; has he a band of eager 
disciples ready, if only the means 
are furnished, to set the new world 
in the right way at once; has he 
an Apostolate at least, wanting 
only that “penny siller” which is 
nowadays the indispensable con- 
dition of all benevolent  enter- 
prises? We turn the page, and we 
find stated in all simplicity the 
modest boundary of the new Re- 
ligion’s hopes. 


“Those who recognise the insuffi- 
ciency of other educational schemes, 
the incompetence of other clergies, 

to all such I appeal for aid in 
forwarding the formation of the new 
Priesthood. I cannot say how urgent 
I think this question, how important 
is a steady unintermittent effort to base 
on a solid foundation the fund for the 
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Priesthood of the human faith. 
Immediately this only concerns one, 
but that one is of the highest import- 
‘ance. To form a fund sufficient, both 
in amount and certainty, to dispense 
with the great pressure upon our 
director’s energies, that is the most 
immediate object we can set before us. 
I may do what he would not do, urge 
this on all Positivists, and, indeed, 
on all who sympathise with us from 
outside.” 


Alas for the world and its chance 
of renovation! alas for the chil- 
dren of Humanity whom only the 
Priesthood of Humanity can fully 
instruct! There is but one priest 
in question, one man whom all 
Positivists are entreated to unite in 
making a provision for, so that he 
may devote all his energies to the 
new-born Church. From the sub- 
lime to the ridiculous is but a step. 
Surely the members of the young 
community, were they half as much 
in earnest as Mr. Congreve, would 
soon find means of liberating M. 
Lafitte, the spiritual director of their 
sect, the head of their religion, so 
to speak, from the temporal work 
which divides. his thoughts with 
the care of his flock. If it is true, 
according to the vulgar idea, that 
liberality in offerings is the best 
sign of warm partisanship and 
strong conviction, then we fear 
Positivism, after all, must have a 
weaker claim upon its votaries than 
is to be desired. In the same dis- 
course, a page further on, the 
preacher makes another most modest 
suggestion, too gentle to be called 
an appeal, which still further ex- 
poses the unfortunate contrast be- 
tween the splendid pretensions of 
the new sect, and the means it 
possesses of carrying them out, 


“Secondly, I think we should keep 
before us the question of acquiring 
some room or rooms where lectures 
might be given, where even more ele- 
mentary teaching might be given if 
wanted—a Positive school or institute, 
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as it might’ be called. This is a 
point which already has struck some 
of our body. I can only beg of them 
not to lose sight of it, but to see how 
far and where it is realisable. . . . It 
remains essential for us in any case to 
see whether we can provide ourselves 
with a local habitation—a seat of 
Positivism.” 

Was there ever a more modest, 
more touching suggestion of a want? 
What! one room only, one poor 
room! to make a home for a great 
philosophy, a universal religion! 
We do not know how the reader 
may feel, but we confess that our 
first impulse was to reply promptly 
—Yes, certainly, you amiable soul! 
you shall have a room, and that at 
once, Poor ,though we are, (and 
where is the critic who is not poor ?) 
we can yet manage to make this 
little sacrifice, nay, even to buy a 
plaster bust or two to adorn the 
same and make you happy. We 
put on record the instinctive re- 
sponse of our heart, in which we 
have no doubt the reader will sym- 
pathise, for our own satisfaction, 
and because perhaps it may please 
Mr. Congreve to hear of it. But we 
have great pleasure in informing 
the public that the sacrifice which 
we were so genially disposed to 
make has not been necessary, but 
that the Positivist body itself has 
proved equal to the task imposed 
upon it, and that the Room has been 
attained. Here is our mild Apos- 
tle’s own account of so gratifying a 
fact :— 


‘‘In England, during the past year, 


we have made a great advance. When, 
on the last anniversary of this festival, 
I mentioned certain objects as desir- 
able, I had little expectation that we 
should, by the next anniversary, have 
got so far towards. their attainment. 
We have been now for nine months in 
possession of this room, and the gain 
to our cause has been, and will be, un- 
doubtedly great. It gives us a centre 
of action, a place to which those who 
wish to hear more of our teaching 
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may come, as well as a rallying-point 
for ourselves ; and it gives us, more- 
over, what is on all grounds so valu- 
able to us, a sense of permanence. It 
gives us the unity of place in ex- 
change for the unpleasant but neces- 
sary changes to which we were pre- 
viously driven. It enables our associ- 
ations to fix themselves, and to gain 
the strength which fixity gives. It is 
in the highest degree calculated to 
promote our sense of order. There is 
good reason, I think, to hope that it 
will give a very strong impulse to our 
progress. Nor is it the mere room 
we have, but in the collection of 
the busts of the calendar which orna- 
ment our walls, together with the pic- 
tures which, as the room becomes 
drier, may be added in increasing 
numbers, we see not merely with grat- 
itude the liberality of our members, 
but the evidence of that worship of 
the dead which is characteristic of 
Positivism, and the beginnings of that 
artistic development which it sets be- 
fore it as one of its great ends. None 
can enter the room and give the most 
passing attention to that series of busts 
without being struck with the histori- 
cal character which attaches to our 
religion. They should be, and will 
be, a valuable impression* for all, and 
the Positivist cause is much indebted 
to those who have placed them there.” 


We cannot conclude more fitly 
than with this gratifying announce- 
ment. The Room (it is surely 
worth a capital) is situated in Cha- 
pel Street, Bedford Row, No. 19. 
There Mr. Congreve preaches on 
Sunday mornings, taking “ the prac- 
tical and religious side of the sub- 
jects,” and Mr. Beesly on Sunday 
evenings taking “the historical 
side.” There all men who will may 
‘be informed by the collection of 
busts and the pictures, which no 
doubt has been added to by this 
time ; there we may learn how to say 
a litany to Humanity, and pray to 
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that great Being, and contemplate, 
in .and through Humanity, the 
august figure of M. Comte. There, 
too, we may be taught how to love 
Space, and to understand the re- 
sponsive passion of that highly 
comprehensible entity. Further- 
more, if you wish it, dear reader, 
you may there be initiated into the 
dates and names of the new religion, 
and date your letter, Moses 19th, 
instead of January 19th, Aristotle 
instead of March, Dante instead of 
July, Gutemberg instead of Septem- 
ber; and so forth. The first day of 
Moses in the 86th year of the blessed 
French Revolution, for instance, 
would be the date in the Calendar at 
No. 19 Chapel Street, Bedford Row, 
for what we called the 1st of Janu- 
ary 1874 in profane parlance, Think 
of that, all who aspire to superiority 
and singularity! To be sure, in the 
present rudimentary state of the 
community, this system of dates is 
troublesome, since the old-world, 
effete Christian date must still be 
added to insure comprehension ; 
but in the natural course of events 
the old must displace the new, and 
this unsatisfactory state of affairs 
will no doubt come to an end. 

We may add, however, that there 
is a great deal of political matter in 
Mr. Congreve’s large volume, which, 
as less interesting to ourselves than 
his creed and religious organisa- 
tion, we have left out of considera- 
tion. There, the reader whose 
mind is more interested in public 
matters than in those which concern 
individual character and develop- 
ment, may find fully set forth Mr. 
Congreve’s reasons for thinking that 
Government ought to give up Gib- 
raltar, free the Fenian prisoners, 
and abandon India; and ought not 





* We feel too much attached to Mr. Congreve to criticise his grammar or his 


mode of expressing himself ; but it troubles our limited intelligence to know how 


a series of busts can be ‘‘a valuable impression.” 


We admit, however, that 


after our effort to comprehend the love of Space and the worship of Humanity, 
we may have got a little confused as to what words mean. 
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to have undertaken the Abyssinian 
and Ashantee expeditions. These 
are questions into which we do not 
feel disposed to enter; but as it is 
possible they may be thought by 
some the most important things in 
the collection, we feel bound to let 
the reader know that Mr. Congreve 
has let loose his opinion upon these 
subjects of general interest, apart 
from the Religion of Humanity, 
How far his opinions are either wise 
or original, or like to claim the sym- 
pathy of the English public, we 
decline to pronounce any judgment. 
The latter part of his volume is 
much more entertaining, touching, 
and interesting to ourselves. 


And when we thus issue forth, 
drawing the long breath which re- 
lieves the soul after a strain of at- 
tention, from that shadowy world of 
visions in which—strange contra- 
diction in terms!—the Positivists 
find refuge for their spiritual part, 
it is a comfort to lay hold upon 
tangible earth again by means of 
one or two essays in biography 
which console us by their reality 
and substantial flesh and blood, after 
the ethereal mists we have been 
pursuing. 

We can scarcely say of the man 
whose quaint autobiography* comes 
nearest to our hand, that he was 
of any importance whatever to his 
century or country; and yet he 
and his father before him have 
attracted more personal notice than 
many much more notable _per- 
sons, so curiously unequal is the 
distribution of that popular obser- 
vation and comment which men 
call fame. There is not much in 
Mr. Robert Dale Owen in his own 
person to call for public attention ; 
but he was the son of one of those 
singular men, who, uniting extreme 
energy, zeal, and a kind of genius 
for business to a large amount of 
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odd ideas and visionary plans, are 
at once the most successful and the 
most unsuccessful, the greatest pro- 
digies and the greatest failures of 
their time. Robert Owen, the 
cotton - spinner of New Lanark, 
richest, busiest, and most thriving of 
milowners, with his little industrial 
colony thriving round him, and his 
schools and his co-operative institu- 
tion, and all the benevélent whims 
with which he surrounded himself, 
is as striking a figure as could well 
appear in the featureless world of 
mercantile exertion; and his semi- 
tragical end—when theory got up- 
permost, and good sense went to 
the winds, and all the honest money 
he had earned in Scotland to the 
advantage of everybody round him, 
got dissipated in the dreary vanity 
of his great communistic whim in 
America—throws a melancholy dra- 
matic interest into the story, which 
is so full of vicissitude, His 
son’s account of the Scotch com- 
munity which throve so well, and 
the American community which was 
a dead failure, could scarcely fail of 
a certain interest; and the book is 
curious enough in many respects, 
though its literary pretensions are 
of the lowest. It appeared origin- 
ally, we are told, in the shape of a 
series of articles in the ‘ Atlantic 
Monthly Magazine,’ the author being 
a naturalised American, though born 
and for the first twenty years of his 
life living in Scotland. We are 
not fond of renegades of any de- 
scription, and should be as little 
prepossessed in favour of an Ame- 
rican who made himself an English- 
man, as of the Englishman who 
becomes by preference a Yankee 
citizen. And the book is the pro- 
duct of one of those curiously 
uneducated minds which no amount 
of training can ever suffice to 
teach, and whose total absence 
of culture does not necessarily re- 
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sult from ignorance, but from some 
strange incapacity for acquiring the 
tone, and accent even, of educated 
persons. The writer has had as 
good, nay, perhaps a better edu- 
cation than most of us— having 
travelled much, and seen a good 
deal of the world in various coun- 
tries, and having been educated, 
for some of the most important 
years of his life, in the curious 
school at Hofwyl, perfectest ‘of 
visionary establishments, where let- 
ters and art were taught as well as 
democracy and self-government, re- 
gardless of expense. But notwith- 
standing this, and his possession, for 
all his youthful life at least, of 
every advantage which the sons of 
rich men possess, every line in the 
volume, every page of the story, 
conveys the same impression of 
utter commonness, and the absence 
of that larger atmosphere in which 
the worst trained of men who is a 
gentleman, lives and breathes. We 
regret to have to use an expression 
which seems to refer to social posi- 
tion as a final test of that subtle 
tone which is often of more import- 
ance in a man than all he knows or 
all he inherits. But it is not in 
reality social position to which we 
refer; for many men much less 
well off than Mr. Dale Owen, 
much less used to the accessories 
of wealth, and of no more exalted 
descent, have possessed this fine 
and high atmosphere to the full, 
and read and looked infinitely bet- 
ter gentlemen than some princes 
and dukes. But the son of Robert 
Owen of New Lanark is not one of 
those favoured mortals. Te’is full of 
the disadvantages which beset new 
men and new worlds alike. I: would 
be wrong to say that this character- 
istic was peculiarly American; for 
the highest height of over-refinement 
is quite as characteristic of the writ- 
ers of that recent continent as this 
lower strain; and most eminent 
Americans, in print, at least, have 


taken the utmost pains to serve 
themselves heirs of the large 
inheritance of literature, finding 
in letters and the gentle society 
of cultivated minds the true 
atmosphere of  gentlefolks, Mr. 
Robert Dale Owen, however, is 
not “gentle.” He has known a 
great many notable people in his 
day; has hob- and -nobbed with 
Bentham and Brougham; and 
helped to receive Grand-dukes of 
Russia, and great personages of 
every complexion, in his father’s 
house; has, he takes pains to 
inform us, good Scotch blood in 
his veins, and was brought up at 
bis school with German potentates 
of all the ranks of nobility; but 
notwithstanding all this, he writes: 
like the traditionary épicier, owing 
nothing evidently to all the long: 
results of time, and inheriting no. 
educated sense, no cultivation of 
nature. We do not say that his 
book is vulgar, because it pretends. 
to very little, and pretension  is- 
indispensable to vulgarity; but it 
is totally wanting in what we call,., 
for want of a better expression, the 
tone of good society, the subtle 
something which shows an educated. 
and cultivated mind. This want. 
gives a curious narrowness to the: 
man whom prejudice compels to. 
write ordinarily good English, and’ 
who knows grammar and the rules 
of composition. It does not tell 
to the same extent on a lower 
level where he who is simply a- 
son of the people expresses in- 
dividual sentiments with the racy 
boldness of a language unfettered 
by prejudice. As usual it is the 
middle man, neither gentle nor sim- 
ple—the intermediate class, which 
has neither the breadth of the 
educated, nor the bold certainty of 
the uneducated—who comes to 
greatest grief in the field of litera- 
ture; and it would be hard to 
find a better example of this than 
in this volume, which contains but 
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the earlier part of the a.tobio- 
grapher’s life, and no doubt is to 
be followed in due time by other 
chapters approaching it more nearly 
to the present day. 

The credit of the great cotton- 
spinning establishment at New Lan- 
ark has been attributed by the 
world almost entirely to Robert 
Owen, philanthropist and theorist ; 
but, with the usual injustice of 
popular judgment, few have taken 
notice of the fact that this great in- 
dustrial experiment, in which money- 
making was conjoined with benev- 
olence, was really established by 
that steady old Scotch  sectary, 
David Dale, who set everything 
going, the benevolences as well as 
the spinning-jennies, and made him- 
self rich and a great many smaller 
people comfortable, without any par- 
ticular flourish of trumpets on the 
subject. His successor, however, 
who had the benefit of a great many 
theories and visionary vagaries of all 
kinds, has made noise enough in the 
world; and it would be curious, if 
our time served, to compare the 
father’s account of himself with the 
son’s account of the father, a con- 
trast always quaint, and full of a 
_ half-whimsical, half-humiliating les- 
son as to the unconscious vanity 
of every self-estimate ; but this we 
have no space to enter into. The 
first Robert Owen made a’ great 
fortune so long as he held by his 
legitimate work, and had all sorts of 
learned and great persons to visit him 
and inspect his little industrial town, 
its schools and friendly schemes 
of all kinds. His family seem to 
have been trained to help and be of 
service in the great work from their 
earliest days ; the sons and daughters 
teaching the little workers in the 
mills with praiseworthy devotion, 
though the boys themselves were 
fifteen and sixteen before any at- 
tempt seems to have been made for 
their own instruction. The account 
of Hofwyl, the school to which, as 
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the very acme and perfection of 
schools, they were finally sent, is 
quaintly grand and inflated, with an 
odd simplicity of delight in the 
princes, dukes, counts, &c., who 
there were called plain Carl and 
Alexander, which is veiled under 
republican satisfaction and naive 
amazement that the noble lads 
commanded no particular reverence 
among their comrades, a_ result 
which might have been seen without 
going so far as Hofwyl, When 
the young Owens came home from 
their school, they found that their 
father, forsaking the safe ways of 
cotton-spinning “and money-making, 
had taken in hand to reform the 
world, a much less profitable occu- 
pation, It was in the year 1817 
that he took this tremendous enter- 
prise in hand; and at a meeting at 
the London Tavern he threw down 
his first challenge to the world. 
Mr. Robert Dale Owen does not 
approve of the views of Mr. Robert 
Owen, and is very willing to ac- 
knowledge that this new step in his 
life was a mistake; and it is easy to 
imagine the consternation of the 
good people at the London Tavern, 
when, coming together to hear a 
well-known millowner expound his 
successful schemes for the education 
of his mill-children, they found 
themselves suddenly ecailed upon to 
“denounce and reject all the reli- 
gions of the world!” “ What has 
hitherto retarded the advancement 
of our race to a high state of virtue 
and happiness ?” asked this vision- 
ary; and he devoted himself to the 
reply with such a concentration of 
enthusiastic self-confidence and 
excited vanity as is half laughable, 
half tragical “Who can answer 
that question?’ cries the cotton- 
spinner ; “who dares answer it but 
with his life in his hand—a ready 
and willing victim to truth and to 
the emancipation of the world from 
its long bondage of error, crime, and 
misery? Behold that victim! On 
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this day! in this hour! even now! 
shall those bouds be burst asunder, 
never more to reunite while the 
world lasts.” 

Self-made men are necessarily 
self-confident ; but we do not remem- 
ber anything to match this insane 
outburst of vanity. Fortunately for 
the world the power to make a great 
fortune does not necessarily involve 
much power in other directions ; and 
men who have attained this desir- 
able end are not generally disposed, 
after their own fortunes are made 
at least, to lend any hand in so- 
cial overthrow. ‘This tragical folly, 
suddenly bursting out in the life 
of a man who had managed his 
affairs with common-sense up to this 
moment, however perverse his per- 
sonal notions might be, is as strange 
a revelation as ever was made. It 
might be due, perhaps, to some 
subtle disorder of the brain in the 
elder Owen, whose declining career 
seemed to have dated from the time 
when, poor soul! he declared him- 
self about to break the bonds of the 
universe at once and for ever. 

The son meantime , maintained 
his independent career, and took 
it into his youthful head to fall 
in love with a child of ten at one 
of his father’s schools, a certain 
Jessie, of whose beauty he writes 
some glowing descriptions, and 
who was, by the intervention of 
a sister, brought into his father’s 
house in the position of an adopted 
child, but with the secret intention 
of being trained romantically as the 
bride of the eldest son. Jessie 
grew everything that heart could 
desire, though but the daughter of 
one of the “hands” at the cotton- 
mills, In eight or ten months she 
“had made wonderful proficiency 
on the piano,” and could take a part 
in a duet; while her manners were 
perfect, and her beauty daily de- 
veloped under the young man’s im- 
passioned eyes. However, the course 
of this true love, though the chan- 
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nel was prepared so carefully, did 
not run any smoother than others. 
There was a moment, indeed, when 
Jessie seemed as if she loved in re- 
turn; but at that time, unfortu- 
nately, Robert was trammelled by a 
promise not to say anything till she 
should be older, and the golden op- 
portunity was lost. Before he came 
back from his first visit to America 
she was married. They met, not- 
withstanding, years after, and had 
a little effusion du ceur over their 
failure to understand each other at 
the right time, which gives an al- 
most eqnally romantic conclusion 
to the innocent little idyl. 


‘Just at first I could scarcely re- 
cognise in the comely matron the 
Jessie of my youth, until she smiled. 
But we met twice or thrice, and talked 
over the olden time, very quietly at 
first. During my last visit, I asked 
her if she had ever known that I loved 
her, and that I had wished to make her 
my wife. She said it had several 
times occurred to her as possible, even 
before I left Braxfield the first time for 
America ; that she felt sure of it during 
the woodland walk, and especially 
while we sat together in that secluded 
spot, with the birds only for witnesses ; 
but when I had departed to another 
hemisphere with no promise of return, 
and without declaring myself, she had 
felt sure it was because of her humble 
parentage, and so had given up all idea 
that she would ever be my wife. Then 
with a frankness which even asa child 
she had always shown towards me, she 
added that she mever could tell when 
she first loved me ; and that if during 
that last walk I had asked her to be- 
come my betrothed, she would have 
said Yes with her whole heart and soul. 
The tears stood in her eyes as she said 
this ; and she followed it up by saying, 
‘I wished to meet you once, and to tell 
you this. But I know that you will 
feel it to be best that we should not 
see each other nor write to each other 
any more.’” 


This is a pretty enough termina- 
tion to a quaint romance, and leaves 
a little fragrance of sentiment about 
the story such as the imazination 
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loves. As, however, we are more 
in the way of strange religionists 
and anti-religionists than of love- 
stories, we will give the reader a 
glimpse of a very different kind of 
meeting. It is a dinner-party -in 
’ the house of Bentham, who had read 
young Owen’s book, and desired to 
see him. 


‘‘Our dinner-party consisted of John 
Neal of Maine—the author of ‘ Logan,’ 
and other works, and then, I think, an 
inmate of Bentham’s house—and three 
or four others ‘whose names I cannot 
recall. I shall never forget my sur- 
prise when we were ushered by the 
venerable philosopher into his dining- 
room, An apartment of good size, it 
was occupied by a platform about two 
feet high, and which filled the whole 
room, except a passage-way some three 
or four feet wide, which had been left 
s0 that one could pass all round it. 
Upon this platform stood the dinner- 
table and chairs, with room enough for 
the servants to wait uponus. . . . 
The dinner passed cheerfully amid 
the lively, and, to me, most interesting 
conversation of our host; but I ob- 
served that he did not touch upon any 
of the topics of the day, nor allude to 
recent events, political or social ; while 
his recollections of the past were vivid 
and ready. His talk ran chiefly on 
those principles of morals and juris- 
prudence which have made his name 
famous. When the cloth was drawn, 
and we had sat for some time over our 
wine and walnuts, Bentham pulled 
a bell-rope that hung on his right. 
‘ John, my marmalade !’ he called out 
to the servant who entered ; then to 
us—‘ That Scotch marmalade is an 
excellent digester. I always take a 
little after dinner.’ When another 
half-hour had passed, he touched the 
bell again. This time his order to his 
servant startled me : ‘ John, my night- 
cap!’ I rose to go, and one or two 
others did the same. ‘Ah!’ said 
Bentham, as he drew a black silk night- 
cap over his spare grey hair, ‘ you 
think that’s a hint to go? Not a bit 
of it. Sit down; I'll tell you when 
I am tired. I am going to vibrate a 
little ; that assists digestion too.’ 

‘And with that he descended into 
the trench-like passage of which I 
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have spoken, and commenced walking 
briskly back and forth, his head near- 
ly on a level with ours as we sat. Of 
course we all turned towards him. 
For full half an hour, as he walked, 
did he continue to pour forth such a 
witty and eloquent invective against 
kings, priests, and their retainers, as 
I have seldom listened to. Then he 
returned to the head of the table, and 
kept up the conversation without flag- 
ging till midnight, when he dismissed 
us. His parting words to me were 
characteristic : ‘God bless you, if there 
be such a Being ! and at all events, my 
young friend, take care of yourself.’ ” 


These Jast words sound familiar, 
as if we had heard them before, and 
may not be original on Bentham’s 
part ; but the picture is droll enough. 
We doubt very much, however, how 
far it is philosophical or admirable 
to indulge in eloquent invectives 
against kings and priests when nei- 
ther of these despised sections of 
humanity are present to speak for 
themselves, If kings and priests, 
on the other hand, were to indulge 
in eloquent invectives against philo- 
sophers, we know what the critics 
and the world would say. 


Here is another little book,* in 
which are summed up the records 
of another life, a pious and spot- 
less existence, of which indeed there 
is little to say, as it contains little, 
except a chronicle of modest duty, 
lighted up with a gentle light of 
genius, not dazzling but genuine, 
which lends grace and sweetness’ 
to an existence spent among the 
troubles, and sorrows, and labours of 
ordinary humanity. Such of us as 
have had the ‘Hymns in Prose’ 
and ‘ Early Lessons,’ either as means 
of helping ourselves over the first 
steps to knowledge, or—which is 
more interesting—of softening that 
painful passage to our children, 
will remember gratefully the name 





* Memoir of Mrs. Barbauld : by her great-niece, Anna Letitia Le Breton. 
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of Mrs. Barbauld. ; 
tells us that both Dr, Johnson 
and Charles Fox, authorities of 
weight, though very different in 
character, lamented that she should 
have wasted her talents in books for 
children; but the charming pretti- 
ness of those simple descriptions of 
nature which are to be found in the 
‘flymns in Prose’ ought to haunt 
many a child’s ear and leaven its 
imagination. Mrs. Barbauld was 
Miss Aikin by birth, of a somewhat 
literary family, and made her first 
reputation in her maiden name. We 
do not pretend to know anything 
about the poems which were supposed 
in the end of last century to make 
that name illustrious; but the repu- 
tation thus acquired was enough to 
make the young lady known to 
many literary persons, with whom 
she kept up a correspondence all 
her life, couched in those terms of 
mutual compliment which have now 
gone out of use to a great extent, 
but which undoubtedly made a great 
part of the pleasure of herlife. She 
married the son of a French re- 
fugee, a young man destined for the 
Church, but who became a Dis- 
senter, as all the Aikins were. In 
those days, it would seem, the office 
of a Dissenting preacher was so 
very little likely to lead to wealth, 
that educational work of one kind 
or other almost always accompanied 
it. Mr. Barbauld, so long as he re- 
mained sane, kept a school, in which 
his wife actively assisted him, 
teaching a class of small boys—for 
whom, and her nephew and adopted 
child Charles Aikin, she wrote her 
books—and managing the business 
of the establishment. The husband, 
however, had madness in his blood ; 
and after the long anguish of en- 
durance during many years with 
which Mrs. Barbauld supported and 
concealed his condition, she was 
compelled at last to separate from 
him in peril of her life. The un- 
fortunate man soon after eluded his 
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keeper and drowned himself. This 
melancholy shadow upon her life 
is very briefly and modestly told; 
and the sufferings of the woman, 
who was so full of fine sense and 
high perceptions, shut up with a 
madman, in constant danger from 
his violence, but heroically support- 
ing this “rather than allow him to 
be irritated by necessary restraint,” 
are made nothing of in a sensational 
point of view; and yet they must 
have been something terrible to 
contemplate. She was over sixty 
before she was released from this 
fearful bondage, and she seems to 
have mourned truly for the poor 
maniac who tried to kill her, Poor 
soul! her gentle poems, her plea- 
sant letters, her literary reputation, 
must have made but a poor set-off 
against this domestic skeleton. A 
great number of the letters given in 
this little volume are from Miss 
Edgeworth, and they are full of 
old-fashioned congratulations and 
compliments, and guesses at such 
and such a paper in such and such 
a magazine, “ which, from the excel- 
lence of the writing, .. . we are per- 
suaded could be written by nobody 
but our friend Mrs. Barbauld.” Nor 
does she on her side hesitate to re- 
turn the gentle flattery which would 
seem to have been current coin of so- 
ciety in those days, Other voices Jess 
conventionally exact in due return 
for praise, render tribute to her in 
these pages. Sir James Mackintosh, 
no contemptible critic, declares, in 
a letter to a third person, that “ if 
ever there was a writer whose wis- 
dom is made to be useful in time of 
need, it is Mrs. Barbauld.” Here, 
too, is a more charming and touch- 
ing compliment still. The narra- 
tor is Mr. Henry Crabbe Robinson, 
so well known in the literary circles 
of his time. 


“It was after her death that Lucy 
Aikin published Mrs. Barbauld’s works, 
of which I gave a copy to Miss Words- 
worth. Among the poems is a stanza 
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on Life, written in extreme old age. 
It had delighted my sister, to whom I 
had repeated it on her deathbed. It 
was long after I gave these works to 
Miss Wordsworth that her brother 
said, ‘Repeat me that stanza by Mrs. 
Barbauld.’ I did so. He made me 
repeat it again ; and so he learnt it by 
heart. He was at the time walking 
in his sitting-room at Rydal, with his 
hands behind him, and I heard him 
mutter to himself, ‘I am not in the 
habit of grudging people their good 
things, but I wish I had written those 
lines.’ ” 


The stanza in question is as 
follows, and the reader will not 
wonder at Wordsworth’s admira- 
tion. It is the concluding verse of 
a little poem not quite equal in 
merit to this brief but perfect flower 
of tender human sentiment and 
true poetry with which it ends. 


** Life! we’ve been long together, 
Through pieasant and through cloudy 
weather ; 
’Tis hard to part when friends are dear, 
Perhaps ’twill cost a sigh, a tear; 
Then steal away, give little warning, 
Choose thine own time: 
Say not Good-night, but in some brighter 
clime 
Bid me Good-morning.”’ 


One could almost suppose that 
this beautiful verse had suggested 
to Coleridge the similar lines which 
will occur to the reader in the little 

oem which, he calls, we think, 
‘Youth and Age.’ It is the appro- 
priate swan-song of so modest, spot- 
less, and sweet a life. 

One bit of verse cannot stand 
alone. It is the delightful privilege 
of poetry to suggest ever other and 
other echoes which fill the air with 
widening circles of sweet sound. 
Few things are more difficult than 
to decide upon a new poet. From 
Lord Jeffrey’s famous blunder down 
to the less notable critics of to-day, 
the mistakes that have been made 
have been many; and he would be 


a bold man who would, with such ex- 
amples before him, predicate hastily 
the downfall of any mild new-risen 
star in the poetical horizon. The 
“ New Writer” * who, with some- 
what proud humility, takes this 
vague title as his nom de plume, has 
met with a very good reception 
from the critical craft;—nor would 
we differ broadly from this decision, 
though we doubt whether there is 
so much promise in these produc- 
tions as there is said to be. “ Pro- 
mise” is the most subtle of all things 
to identify; and it is just as likely 
that the gentle excellence which is 
elevated by this title into brevet 
rank in the highest regions is 
not promise at all, but the best 
of which the author is capable, 
either now or at any after-time. 
Weare disposed to be of this opinion 
in respect to the New Writer, some 
of whose smaller lyrics are very per- 
fect, and bear the marks of careful 
finish, and the advantage of that 
good taste, which is a sixth sense— 
essence and completion of all the rest 
—to writers in general. His longer 
poems charm us less; and there 
is one of them which he calls “ An 
Apology,” in which, with something 
of the pride that apes humility 
(though with many charming lines 
and pretty verses), this neophyte 
accounts to the world for not follow- 
ing Mr. Browning or Mr. Swinburne 
but choosing his own way. Now 
itis always well, both in literature 
and in life, to choose one’s own way, 
so long as one does not make the 
choice the occasion of invidious re- 
flections upon one’s neighbour’s way ; 
much Jess upon the ways of one’s 
elders and superiors. Honest, hard- 
working Martha, in that most signi- 
ficant domestic story, told eighteen 
hundred years ago, was irreproach- 
able, and unreproached, in her house- 
keeping, till she found fault with 
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her sister, who was not made in the 
same mould, The lesson is one of the 
profoundest and the simplest possible. 
We are perfectly willing to accept 
«A New Writer” on his own merits; 
but it -is unnecessary for any new 
writer to explain elaborately why he 
does not write like Shakespeare, nor 
approve of that poet’s themes. That 
the reader, however, may see in what 
charming verses this anonymous 
poet demonstrates the superiority of 
his own choice of subject, we quote 
a few lines from the “ Apology,” 
which is no apology at all, but an 
Assault, if we understand the mean- 
ing of the word :— 


** Most precious all, yet this is sure, 
The song which longest shall endure 
Issimple, sweet, and pure. 
Not psychologic riddles fine, 
Not keen analysis combine 
In verse we feel divine. 


Not fierce o’erbalanced rage alone, 
Which mars the rhyme and dulls the tone— 
They may not sing who groan. 


But a sweet cadence wanting much 
Of depth perhaps, and fire, but such 
As finer souls can touch 


To finer issues—such as come 
To him who far afield must roam, 
Thinking old thoughts of home. 


Or who in Sabbath twilights hears 
His children lisp a psalm, and fears 
Lest they should see his tears.” 


This is his own account, given 
with a considerable amount of lite- 
rary Pharisaism, of his own perfor- 
mance in the way of subject and 
species of poetry. That we may give 
our own opinion of what the New 
Writer can do best, we add one scrap 
of a song which might have been 
written in the days when song was 
supreme, the days when the tender- 
est and most delightful of gallants 
sang with manly grace and a dainty 
conventionalism which is full of 
nature — those songs to Anthea 
and Althea, and the rest, which 
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charm the hearts out of us still. 
The writer of to-day is more con- 
scious of the sweet delusion by 
which it pleases him to enthrone 
the lady of his sighs, and is willing 
that ali the world should see him to 
be superior to the bonds he wears ; 
but yet he has caught the true cadence 
from the Herricks and Lovelaces, 
who no doubt were voluntary vas- 
sals, and knew it too. 


* But now, alas! 
So fast a prisoner am I to my love, 
‘No power there is that can my chains re- 
move. 
So sweet the caged hours pass, 
That if it parted me from thee, 
I would not willingly go free. 


Nor would I dare 
To ask for recompense ef love again, 
Who — thee for the height of thy dis- 
ain. 
Thou wouldst not show so fuir, 
If we should burn with equal fire, 
Instinet with emulous desire. 


Full well I know 
That what I worship is not wholly thee, 
But a fair dream, a pious fantasy ,— 
Such as at times doth grow 
On yearnings of the cloistered mind, 
Or the rapt vision of the blind. 


Scorn me, then, sweet,— 
I would not thou shouldst leave thy lofty 
place, 
Thy lover should not see thee face to face, 
But prostrate at thy feet. 
No recompense, no equal part I seek, 
Only that thou be strong and I be weak.” 


This is the very daintiest of fan- 
tastic love-making ; and we do not 
know that any one else quite modern 
has done it so well before. The 
verses—though there is a line or two, 
like the last line of the second stanza, 
which might be mended—are full of 
melodious charm, and sing them- 
selves almost without music, If we 
have got a new maker of songs in 
the.New Writer, we may well con- 
gratulate ourselves and all the world 
of singers ; for we know not where 
there is so much room for improve- 
ment in any existing branch of art. 
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PART VI.—CHAPTER XXXIII. 


One man there is, or was, who 
ought to have been brought forward 
long ago, Everybody said the same 
thing of him—he wanted nothing 
more than the power of insisting upon 
his reputation, and of checking his 
own bashfulness, to make *him one 
of the foremost men anywhere in 
or near Steyning. His name was 
Bottler, as everybody knew ; and 
through some hereditary veins of 
thought, they always added “ the 
pigman”—as if Ite were a porcine 
hybrid ! 

He was nothing of the sort. He 
was only a man who stuck pigs, 
when they wanted sticking; and if 
at such times he showed humanity, 
how could that identify him with 
the animal between his knees? He 
was sensitive upon this poirt at 
times, and had been known to say, 
“T am no pigman ; what I am is a 
master pork-butcher.” 

However, he could not get over 
his name, any more than anybody 
else can. And if such a trifle hurt. 
his feelings, he scarcely insisted 
upon them, until he was getting 
quite into his fifth quart of ale, and 
discovering his true value. 

A writer of the first eminence who 
used to be called “ Tully,” but now 
is euphoniously cited as “ Kikero,” 
has taught us that to neglect the 
world’s opinion of one’s self is a proof 
not only of an arrogant, but even 
of a dissolute mind. Bottler could 
prove himself not of an arrogant 
and still less of a dissolute mind ; 
he respected the opinion of the 
world ; and he showed his respect 
in the most convincing and flattering 
manner, by his style of dress, He 


never wore slops, or an apron even, 
unless it were at the decease or 
during the obsequies of a porker, 
He made it a point of honour to 
maintain an unbroken succession of 
legitimate white stockings—a prob- 
lem of deep and insatiable anxiety 
to every women in Steyning town. 
In the first place, why did he wear 
them? It took several years to de- 
termine this point ; but at last it 
was known, amid universal applause, 
that he wore them in memory of 
his first love. But then there arose 
a far more difficult and excruciating 
question—how did he doit? Had 
he fifty pairs? Did he wash them 
himself, or did he make his wife ? 
How could he kill pigs and keep 
his stockings perpetually unsullied ? 
Emphatically and  despairingly-—— 
why had they never got a hole in 
them ? 

He, however, with an even mind, 
trod the checkered path of life, 
with fustian breeches and white 
stockings. His coat was of West 
of England broadcloth, and of a 
rich imperial blue, except where the 
colour had yielded to time; and all 
his buttons were of burnished brass. 
His honest countenance was em- 
bellished with a fine candid smile, 
whenever he spoke of the price of 
pigs or pork ; and no one had ever 
known him to tell a lie—or at any 
rate he said so. 

This good and remarkable man 
was open to public inspection every 
morning in kis shop, from eight to 
twelve o’clock. He then retired to 
his dinner, and customers might 
thump and thump with a key or 
knife, or even his owa steel, on the 
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counter, but neither Mr. nor Mrs. 
Bottle would condescend. to turn 
round forthem, Nothing less than 
the chink of a guinea would. stir 
them at this sacred, time... But if 
any one had a guinea to rattle on 
the board, and did it cleverly,. the 
blind across the glass-door was 
drawn back on its tape, and out 
peeped Bottle. 

When dimner and subsequent 
facts had been dealt with, this 
eminent. pigman horsed_ his cart, 
hoisted his favourite child in over 
the foot-board, and set forth in 
quest of pigs, or as he put it more 
elegantly, “ hanimals german to his 
profession.” That favourite child, 
his daughter Polly, being of breadth 
and length almost equal, and gifted 
with “ bow-legs” (as the public had 
ample means of ascertaining), was 
now about four years old, and 
possessed of remarkable gravity 
even for that age. She. would 


stand by the hour between her 
father’s knees, while he guided the 
shambling horse, and gaze most 


intently at nothing at all; as if it 
were the first time she ev er had en- 
joyed the privilege of inspecting it. 

Rags and bones (being typical of 
the beginning and end of humanity) 
have an inner meaning of their 
own, and stimulate all who deal in 
them. At least it often seems to 
be so, though one must not be too 
sure of it. Years of observation 
lead us to begin to ask how to 
observe a little. 

Bonny had not waited for this 
perversity of certainty. He had 
long. been taking observations of 
Polly Bottler—as he could get 
them—and the more he saw her, 
the more his finest feelings were 
drawn forth by her, and the way 
she stood between her father’s legs. 
Some boys have been known to keep 
one virtue so enlarged and fattened 
up, like the liver of a Strasburg goose, 
that the flavour of it has been 
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enough to abide—if they died before 
dissolution—in the rue of pious 
memory. , 

. Exactly so it was with that 
Bonny. He never feigned to be an 
honest boy, because it would have 
been too bad of him ; besides that, 
he did-not know how to do it, 
and had his own reasons for wait- 
ing a bit; yet nothing short. of 
downright . starvation could have 
driven him at any time to steal 
so much as one pig’s trotter from 
his patron’s cart, or shop, or yard. 
Now ,this’ deserves mention, be- 
cause it proves that there does, or 
at any rate did, exist a discoverable 
specimen of a virtue so rare, that its 
existence escaped all suspicion till 
after the classic period of the Latin 
tongue, 

A grateful soul, or a grateful 
spirit—we have no word to express 
“animus,” though we often express 
it towards one another—such was 
the Roman form for this virtue, as 
a concrete rarity. And a couple of 
thousand years have made it ever so 
much rarer. 

In one little breast it still abode, 
purely original and native, and 
growing underneath the soil, shy of 
light and hard to find, like the 
truffle of the South Downs, Bonny 
was called, in one breath every day, 
a shameful and shameless boy; and 
he may have deserved but a mid- 
dling estimate from a lofty point of 
view. It must be admitted that he 
slipped sometimes over the border 
of right and wrong, when a duck 
ora rabbit, or a green goose haply, 
hopped .or waddled on the other 
side of it, in the tempting twilight. 
But even that he avoided doing, 
until halfpence were scarce and the 
weather hungry. 

Now being, as has been said 
before, of distinguished countenance 
and costume, he already had made 
a tender impression upon the heart 
of Polly Bottler ; and when she had 
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been very good and conquered the 
alphabet up to P the pig—at which 
point professional feelings always 
overcame the whole family—the 
reward of merit selected by her- 
self would sometimes be a little 
visit to Bonny, as the cart came 
back from Findon. There is room 
for suspicion, however, that true 
love may not have been the only 
motive power, or at least that poor 
Bonny had a very formidable rival 
in Jack the donkey; inasmuch as 
the young lady always demanded as 
the first-fruit of hospitality a pro- 
longed caracole on that quadruped, 
which she always performed in 
cavalier fashion, whereto the for- 
mation of her lower members 
afforded especial facility. 

Now one afternoon towards All- 
hallows day, when the air was brisk 
and the crisped leaves rustled, some 
under foot and some overhead, Mr. 
Bottler, upon his return from Stor- 
rington, with four pretty porkers in 
under his net, received from his 
taciturn daughter that push on his 
right knee, whose import he well 
understood. It meant—* We are 
going to see Bonny to-day. You 
must turn on this side, and go over 
the fields.” 

“All right, little un,” the pig- 
man answered, with his never-fail- 
ing smile. ‘ Daddy knows as well 
as you do a’most; though you 
can’t expect him to come up to 
you.” 

Polly gave a nod, which was as 
much as any one ever expected of 
her all the time she was out of 
doors. At home she could talk any 
number to the dozen, when the 
mood was on her; but directly she 
got into the open air, the size of the 
world was too much for her. All 
she could do was to stand, and 
wonder, and have the whole of it 
going through her, without her feel- 
ing anything. 

After much jolting, and rattling, 


and squeaking of pigs at the rough- 
ness of sod or fallow, they won to 
the entrance of Coombe Lorraine, 
and the hermitage of Bonny. That 
exemplary boy had been all day 
pursuing his calling with his usual 
diligence, and was very busy now 
blowing up his fire to have some 
hot savoury stew to warm him. 
All his beggings and his buyings, 
&c, were cast in together ; and none 
but the cook and consumer could 
tell how marvellously they always 
managed to agree among themselves, 
and with him. <A sharp little turn 
of air had set in, and made every 
rover of the land sharp set; and 
the lid of the pot was beginning to 
lift charily and preciously, when the 
stubble and bramble crackled much. 
Bonny ensconced in his kitchen cor- 
ner, on the right hand outside his 
main entrance, kept stirring the fire, 
and warming his ‘hands, and in- 
dulging in a preliminary smell. 
Bearing ever in mind the stern 
duty of promoting liberal senti- 
ments, he had felt while passing 
an old woman’s garden, how thor- 
oughly welcome he ought to be to 
a few sprigs of basil, a handful of 
onions, and a pinch of lemon-thyme ; 
and how much more polite it was to 
dispense with the frigid ceremony 
of asking. 

As the cart rattled up in the 
teeth of the wind, Polly Bottler 
began to expand her frank ingenu- 
ous nostrils; inhaled the breeze, 
and thus spake with her mouth— 

“ Dad, I’se yerry hungry.” 

“ No wonder,” replied the pater- 
nal voice; “ what a boy, to be sure, 
that is tocook! At this time of 
life, just to taste his stoos! He’ve 
got a born knowledge what to put 
in—ay, and what to keep out; and 
how long to doit. He deserveth 
that pot as I gived him out of the 
bilin’ house; now dothn’t he? If 
moother wern’t looking for us to 
home, with chittlings and fried 
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taties, I'd as lief sit down and sup 
with him. He maketh me in the 
humour, that he doth.” 

As soon as he, beheld his visitors, 
Bonny advanced in a graceful man- 
ner, as if his supper was of no ac- 
count. He had long been aware 
from the comments of boys at 
Steyning (who were hostile to him) 
that his chimney-pot hat was not 
altogether in strict accord with his 
character. This had mortified him 
as deeply as his lightsome heart 
could feel; because he had trusted 
to that hat to achieve his restora- 
tion into the bosom of society. The 
words of the incumbent of his parish 
(ere ever the latter began to thrash 
him) had sunk into his inner and 
deeper consciousness and conscience ; 
and therein had stirred up a nascent 
longing to have something to say to 
somebody whose fore-legs were not 
employed for locomotion any longer. 

Alas, that ghost of a definition 
has no leg to stand upon! No two 
great authorities (perfect as they 
are, and complete in their own 
system) can agree with one another 
concerning the order of a horse’s 
feet, in walking, ambling, or trot- 
ting, or even standing on all fours 
in stable. The walk of a true-born 
Briton is surely almost as important 
a question. Which arm does he 
swing to keep time with which leg ; 
and bends he his elbows in time 
with his knees ; and do all four 
occupy the air, or the ground, or 
himself, in a regulated sequence ; 
and if so, what aberration must en- 
sue from ‘the use of a walking-stick ? 
(Edipus, who knew all about feet 
(from the tenderness of his own 
soles), could scarcely be sure of all 
this, before the time of the close of 
the market. 

This is far too important a ques- 
tion to be treated hastily. Only, 
while one is about it, let Bonny’ s 
hat be settled for. Wherever ‘he 
thought to have made an impres- 


sion with this really guinea-hat, 
ridicule and execration followed on 
his naked heels; till he sold it at 
last for tenpence-halfpenny, and 
came back to his naked head. So- 
ciety is not to be carried by storm 
even with a picked-up hat. 

Jack, the donkey, was always de- 
lighted to have Polly Bottler upon his 
back. Not perhaps from any vatk 
cination of his future mistress, but 
because she was sure to reward him 
with a cake, or an apple, or some- 
thing good; so that when he felt 
her ‘sturdy little legs, both hands 
in his mane, and the heels begin to 
drum, he would prick his long ears, 
and toss his fine white nose, and 
would even have arched his neck, 
if nature had not strictly forbidden 
him. On the present occasion, 
however, Polly did not very long 
witch the world with noble donkey- 
manship; although Mr. Bottler sat 
patiently in his cart, smiling as if 
he could never kill a pig, and with 
paternal pride stamped on every 
wrinkle of his nose; while the 
brief-lived porkers poked their 
snouts*through the net, and watched 
with little sharp hairy eyes the very 
last drama perhaps in which they 
would be spectators only. The 
lively creatures did not suspect 
that Bonny’s fire, the night after 
next, would. be cooking some of 
their vital parts with a truly fine 
smell of sausages. 

Sausages were too dear for Bonny ; 
as even the pigs at a glance were 
aware; but he earned three quarters 
of a pound for nothing, by noble 
hospitality. To wit, his angel of a 
Polly had not made more than three 
or four parades, while he (with his 
head scarcely reaching up to the 
mark at the back of the donkey’s 
ears, where the perspiration powder- 
ed) shouted, and holloaed, and made- 
believe to be very big—as boys 
must do, for practice towards their 
manhood—when by some concurrent 
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goodwill of air, and fire, and finer 
elements, the pot-lid’ arose, to let 
out a bubble of goodness returning 
to its native heaven; and the vola- 
tile virtue gently hovered to leave 
a fair memory behind. : 

The merest corner of this fra- 
grance flipped into Poily Bottler’s 
nose, as a weaker emanation had 
done, even .before she began her 
ride. And this time her mouth and 
her voice expressed cessation of 
hesitation. ' 


“°Et ‘me down, ’et me down,” 


she cried, stretching ‘her fat short 
“T ‘ants some; 


arms to Bonny ; 
Tse so hungry.” 

“Stop a bit, miss,” said Bonny, 
as being the pink of politeness to 
all the fair: « there, your purty 
little toes is on the blessed’ ground 
again. Stop a bit, miss, while'I runs 
into my house, for to get the spoon.” 

For up to this time he had stirred 
his soup with a forked stick made 
of dogwood, which helps to flavour 
everything ; ‘but now as a host, he 
was bound to show his more refined 
resources. Polly, however, was so 
rapt out of her usual immobility, 
that ‘she actually toddled into 
Bonny’s house ‘to make him be 
quick .about the spoon. He, in 
amazement, turned round and stared, 
to be sure of his eyes that such a 
thing could ever have happened to 
him. The jealousy’ of the collector 
strove with the hospitality of the 
householder and the chivalry of 
the rover. But the finer feelings 
conquered, and he showed her round 
the corner. Mr. Bottler, who could 
not get in, cracked his whip and 
whistled at them. 

Polly, with great eyes of wonder 
and fright at her own daring, longed 
with one breath to go on, and with 
the next to run back again. But 
the boy caught hold of her hand, 
and she stuck to him through the 
ins and outs of light, until there 
was something well “worth seeing. 


- 
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What "is the sweetest thing in 
life?’ Hope, love, gold, fame, pride, 
revenge, danger—or anything else, 
according to the nature of the liver, 
But with those who own very little, 
and have ‘“come across”: all that 
little, with risk and, much uncer- 
tainty, the sweetest thing in life is 
likely to be the sense of “ownership, 
The mightiest hoarder of gold and 
silver, Croesus, Rhampsinitus, or So- 
lomon, never thought half so much 
of his stores, or at any rate, never 
enjoyed them as much as this rag- 
and-bone collector his. When he 
came to his room he held his breath, 
and watched with the greatest 
anxiety for corresponding emotion 
of ‘Polly. 

The room was perhaps about 
twelve feet long, and eight feet 
wide at its utmost, scooped from 
the chalk without any sharp cor- 
ners, but with a grand contempt 
of shape. ‘The floor went up and 
down, and so did the roof, accord- 
ing ‘to circumstances; the floor ap- 
pearing inclined to rise, and the 
roof to come down if called upon. 
Much excellent rubbish was here 
to be found; but the window was 
the first thing to seize and hold any 
stranger’s attention. It must have 
been built either by or for the old 
hermit who once had dwelt there ; 
at any rate no one could have design- 
ed it without a quaint ingenuity. 
It was cut through a three-foot wall 
of chalk, the embrasure being about 
five feet in span, and three feet deep 
at the crown of the arch. In the 
middle, a narrow pier of chalk was 
left to keep the arch up, and the 
lights on either side were made of 
horn, stained glass, and pig’s bladder. 
The last were of Bonny’s handi- 
work, to keep out the wind when it 
blew too cold among the flaws of 
ages. And now as the evening 
light fetched round the foot of the 
hills, and gathered strongly into this 
western ‘aspect, the richness of 
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colours was such that even Polly’s 
steadfast eyes were dazed. 

Without vouchsafing so much as 
a glance at Bonny’s hoarded glories, 
the child ran across the narrow 
chamber, and spread out her hands 
and opened her mouth wider even 
than her eyes, at the tints now 
streaming inon her. The glass had 
been brought perhaps from some 
ruined chapel of the hillside, and 
-glowed with a depth of colour in- 
fused by centuries of sunset; not 
one pane of regular shape was to be 
found among them; but all, like 
veins of marble, ran with sweetest 
harmony of hue, to meet the horn 
and the pig’s bladder. From the 
outside it looked like a dusty slate 
traversed with bits of a crusted 
bottle; it required to be seen from 
the inside, like an ancient master’s 
painting. 

Polly, like the rest of those few 
children who do not overtalk them- 
selves, spent much of her time in 
observation, storing the entries in- 
wardly. And young as she was, 
there might be perhaps a doubt 
entertained by those who knew her 
whether she were not of a deeper 
and more solid cast of mind than 
Bonny. Her father at any rate de- 
clared, and her mother was of the 
same opinion, that by the time she 
was ten years old she would buy and 
sell all Steyning. However, they 
may have thought this because all 
their other children were so stupid. 

Now, be they right, or be they 
wrong—as may be shown hereafter 
—Polly possessed at least the first 
and most essential of all the many 
endowments needful to approach 
success. Polly Bottler stuck to her 
point. And now, even with those 
fine old colours, like a century of 
rainbows, puzzling her, Polly re- 
membered the stew in the pot, and 
pointed with her finger to the win- 
dow-ledge where something shone 
in a rich blue light. 
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“ Here’s a ’poon, Bonny!” ’ she 
exclaimed ; “here’s a ’poon! ’Et 
me have it, Bonny.” 

“No, that’s not. a spoon, miss ; 
and I can’t make out for the life of 
me whatever it can be. I’ve a seed 
a many queer things, but I never 
seed the likes of that afore. Ah, 
take care, 
fingers !” 

For Polly, with a most resolute 
air, had scrambled. to the top of an 
old brown jar (the salvage from some 
shipwreck) which stood beneath the 
window-sill, and thence with a gal- 
lant sprawl she reached and clutched 
the shining implement which she 
wanted to eat her stew with. The 
boy was surprised to see her lift it 
with her fat brown fingers, and hold 
it tightly without being cut or 
stung, as he expected. For he had 
a wholesome fear of this thing, and 
had set it up as a kind of fetish, his 
mind (like every other) requiring 
something to bow down to. For 
the manner of his finding it first, 
and then its presentment in the 
mouth of Jack, added to the interest 
which its unknown meaning won 
for it. 

With a laugh of triumph the bow- 
legged maiden descended from her 
dangerous height, and paying no 
heed to all Bonny’s treasures, wad- 
dled away with her new toy, either 
to show it to her father, or to plunge 
it into the stewpot perhaps. But 
her careful host, with an iron spoon 
and a saucer in his hands, ran after 
her, and gently guided her to the 
crock, whither also Mr. Bottler sped. 
This was as it should be; and they 
found it so. For when the boy 
Bonny, with a hospitable sweep, 
lifted the cover of his cookery, a 
sense of that void which all nature 
protests against rose in the forefront 
of all three, and forbade them to 
seek any further. Bottler himself, 
in the stress of the moment, let the 
distant vision fade—of fried pota- 


miss, or you'll cut your 
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toes and combed chittlings—and 
lapsed into that lowest treason to 
Lares and Penates—a supper abroad, 
when the supper at home is salted, 
and peppered, and browning. 

But though Polly opened her 
mouth so wide, and smacked her 
lips, and made every other gratify- 
ing demonstration, not for one mo- 
ment would she cede possession of 
the treasure she had found in 
Bonny’s window, Even while most 
absorbed in absorbing, she nursed 
it jealously on her lap; and even 
when her father had lit his pipe 
from Bonny’s bonfire, and was ready 
to hoist her in again over the foot- 
board, the child stuck fast to her 
new delight, and set up a sturdy 
yell when the owner came to re- 
claim it from her. 

“Now don’t ’ee, don’t ’ee, that’s 
a dear,” began the gentle pork- 


CHAPTER 


Though Coombe Lorraine was so 
old a mansion and so full of old 
customs, the Christmas of the 
“comet year” was as dull as a Sun- 
day in a warehouse. Hilary (who 
had always been the life of the 
place) was far away, fed upon hard- 
ships and short rations, Alice, 
though full sometimes of spirits, 
at other times would run away, and 
fret, and blame herself, as if the 
whole of the fault was on her side. 
This was of course an absurd idea; 
but sensitive girls, in moods of de- 
jection, are not good judges of ab- 
surdity ; and Alice at such times 
fully believed that if she had not 
intercepted so much of her father’s 
affection from her brother, things 
would have been very different. It 
might have been so; but the answer 
was, that she never had wittingly 
stood between them; but on the con- 
trary, had laid herself out, even at 


the risk of offending both, to bring 
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butcher, as the pigs in the cart 
caught up the strain, and echo had 
enough to do; for Polly of course 
redoubled her wailings, as all little 
dears must, when coaxed to stop: 
“here, Bonny, here, lad, I'll gie thee 
sixpence for un, though her aint 
worth a penny, I doubt. And thou 
mayst call to-morrow, and the 
Misses ll gie thee a clot of sas- 
sages.” 

Bonny looked longingly at his 
fetish; but gratitude and true love 
got the better of veneration. Polly, 
moreover, might well be trusted to 
preserve this idol, until in the day 
when he made her his own, it should 
return into his bosom, And so it 
came to pass that this Palladium of 
the hermitage was set up at the head 
of Polly Bottler’s little crib, and 
installed in the post of her favourite 
doll. 
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their widely different natures into 
kinder unity. 

Sir Roland also was becoming more 
and more reserved and meditative. 
He would sit for hours in his book- 
room, immersed in his favourite 
studies, or rather absorbed in his 
misty abstractions And Lady 
Valeria did not add to the cheer of 
the household, although perhaps she 
did increase its comfort, by suddenly 
ceasing to interfere with Mrs. Pip- 
kins and everybody else, and send- 
ing for the parson of the next parish, 
because she had no faith in Mr. 
Hales. That worthy’s unprofes- 
sional visits, and those of his wife 
and daughters, were now almost the 
only pleasant incidents of the day 
or week. For the country was more 
and more depressed by the gloomy 
burden of endless war, the scarcity 
of the fruits of the earth, and the 
slaughter of good brave people. So 
that as the time went on, what with 
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miserable expeditions, pestilence, 
long campaigns, hard sieges, furious 
battles, and starvation—there was 
scarcely any decent family that 
was not gone into mourning. 

Even the Rector, as lucky a man 
as ever lived, had lost a nephew, or 
at least a nephew of his dear wife, 
—which, he said, was almost worse 
to him—slain in battle, fighting 
hard for his country and constitu- 
tion. Mr. Hales preached a beauti- 
ful sermon, as good as a book, about 
it; so that all the parish wept, and 
three young men enlisted. 

The sheep were down in the low- 
lands now, standing up to their 
knees in litter, and chewing very 
slowly; or sidling up against one 
another in the joy of woolliness ; or 
lying down, with their bare grave 
noses stretched for contemplation’s 
sake, winking with their gentle eyes, 
and thanking ' God for the roof above 
them, and the troughs in front of 
them. They never regarded them- 
selves as mutton, nor their fleeces as 
worsted yarn : it was really sad to be- 
hold them, and think that the future 
could not make them miserable. 

No snow had fallen; but all the 
downs were spread with that sombre 
brown which is the breath or the 
blast of the wind-frost. But Alice 
Lorraine took her daily walk, for 
her father forbade her to ride on 
the hill-tops in the bleak and bitter 
wind. Her thoughts were coutinu- 
ally of her brother; and as the cold 
breeze rattled her cloak, or sprayed 
her soft hands through her gloves, 
many a time she said to herself : 
“I suppose there is no frost in 
Spain; or not like this, at any 
rate. How could the poor fellow 
sleep in a tent in such dreadful 
weather as this is ?” 

How little she dreamed that he 
had to sleep (whenever he got such 
a blissful chance), not in a tent, 
but an open trench, with a keener 
wind and a blacker frost preying on 
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his shivering bones, while cannon- 
balls and fiery shells in a pitiless 
storm rushed over him! It was no 
feather-bed fight that was fought in 
front of Ciudad Rodrigo. About 
the middle of January, a.v. 1812, 
desperate work was going on. 

For now there was no time to 
think of life. Within a certain 
number of days the fort must be 
taken, or the army lost. The de- 
fences were strong, and the garrison 
brave, and supplied with artillery 
far superior to that of the besiegers ; 
the season also, and the bitter wea- 
ther, fought against the British ; and 
so did the indolence of their allies ; 
and so did British roguery. The 
sappers could only work in the 
dark (because of the grape from the 
ramparts); and working thus, the 
tools either bent beneath their feet. 
or snapped off short. The contrac- 
tor had sent out false-grained stuff, 
instead of good English steel and 
iron ; and if in this world he earned 
his fortune, he assured his fate in 
the other. 

At length, by stubborn perse- 
verance, most of these troubles were 
overcome, and the English batteries 
opened. Roar answered roar, and 
bullet bullet, and the black air was 
striped with fire and smoke; and 
men began to study the faces of the 
men that shot at them, until, after 
some days of hard pounding, it was 
determined to rush in. All who 
care to read of valour know what a 
desperate rush it was,—how strong 
men struggled, and leaped, and 
clomb, hung, and swung, on the 
crest of the breach, like stormy 
surges towering, and then leaped 
down upon spluttering shells, drawn 
swords, and sparkling bayonets. 

Before the signal to storm was 
given, and while men were talking 
of it, Hilary Lorraine felt most un- 
comfortably nervous. He did not 
possess that stolid phlegm which is 
found more often in square-built 
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people; neither had he any share of 
fatalism, cold or hot. He was no- 
thing more than a spirited young 
Englishman, very fond of life, hating 
cruelty, and fearing to have an 

hand in it. Although he had been 
in the trenches, and exposed to fre- 
quent dangers, he had not been in 
hand-to-hand conflict yet; and he 
knew not how he might behave. 
He knew that he was an officer now 
in the bravest and hardiest army 
known on earth since the time of 
the Samnites— although perhaps 
not the very best behaved, as they 
proved that self-same night. And 
not only that, but an officer of the 
famous Light Division, and the 
- fiercest regiment of that division— 
everywhere known as the “ Fight- 
ers;” and he was not sure that he 
could fight a frog. He was sure 
that he never could kill anybody, at 
least in his natural state of mind ; 
and worse than that, he was not at 
all sure that he could endure to be 
killed himself. 

However, he made preparation for 
it. He brought out the Testament 
Mabel had given him as a parting 
keepsake, in the moment of true 
love’s piety ; and he opened it at a 
“passage marked with a woven tress 
.of her long rich hair—* Soldiers, do 
that is commanded of you ;” and he 
uwondered whether he could manage 
it, And while he was trembling, 
not with fear of the enemy, but of 
this own young heart, the Colonel 
-of that regiment came, and laid his 
-one hand on Hilary’s shoulder, and 
ilooked into his bright blue eyes. 
In all the army there was no braver, 
nobler, or kinder-hearted man, than 
‘ Colonel C—— of that regiment. 

Hilary looked at this true veteran 
-with -all the reverence, and even 
.awe, Which a young subaltern (if fit 
for anything) feels for commanding 
-experience. Never aword he spoke, 
thowever, but waited to be spoken to. 

“You cwill do, lad. You will 


do,” said the Colonel, who had little 
time to spare. “I would rather see 
you like that than uproarious, or 
even as cool as a cucumber. I was 
just like that before my first action. 
Lorraine, you will not disgrace your 
family, your country, or your regi- 
ment.” 

The Colonel had Jost two sons in 
battle, younger men than Hilary, 
otherwise he might not have stopped 
to enter into an ensign’s mind. But 
every word he spoke struck fire in 
the heart of this gentle youth. True 
gratitude chokes common answers; 
and Hilary made none to him, An 
hour afterwards he made it by say- 
ing the life of the Colonel. 

The Light Division (kept close 
and low from the sight of the sharp 
French gunners) were waiting in a 
hollow curve of the inner parallel, 
where the ground gave way a little, 
under San Francisco. There had 
been no time to do anything more 
than breach the stone of the ram- 
parts; all the outer defences were 
almost as sound as ever. The Light 
Division had orders to carry the 
lesser breach—cost what it might— 
and then sweep the ramparts as far 
as the main breach, where the strong 
assault was. And so well did they 
do their work, that they turned the 
auxiliary into the main attack, and 
bodily carried the fortress. 

For, sooth to say, they expected, 
but could not manage to wait for, 
the signal to storm. No sooner did 
they hear the firing on the right 
than they began to stamp and swear; 
for the hay-bags they were to throw 
into the ditch were not at hand, and 
not to be seen. “Are we horses, to 
wait for the bay?” cried an Irish- 
man of the Fifty-second ; and with 
that they all set off, as fast as ever 
their legs could carry them. Hilary 
laughed—for his sense of humour 
was never very far to seek—at the 
way in which these men set off, as 
if it were agame of football ; and at 
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the wonderful mixture of fun and 
fury in their faces. Also, at this 
sudden burlesque of the tragedy he 
expected—with heroes out at heels 
and elbow, and small-clothes stream- 
ing upon the breeze. For the British 
Government, as usual, left coats, 
shoes, and breeches, to last for ever. 

“Run, lad, run,” said Major Na- 
pier, in his quiet Scottish way ; 
“ you are bound to be up with them, 
as one might say; and your legs 
are unco long. I shall na hoory 
mysell, but take the short cut over 
the open.” 

“May I come with you?” asked 
Hilary, panting. 

‘« If you have na mither nor wife,” 
said the Major; “na wife, of course, 
by the look of you.” 

Lorraine had no sense what he 
was about ; forthe grape-shotwhistled 
though the air like hornets, and cut 
off one of his loose fair locks, as he 
crossed the open with Major Napier, 
to head their hot men at the crest 
of the glacis. 

Now how things happened after 
that, or even what things happened 
at all, that headlong young officer 
never could tell. As he said in his 
letter to Gregory Lovejoy—for he 
was not allowed to write to Mabel, 
and would not describe such a scene 
to Alice—* the chief thing I remem- 
ber is a lot of rushing and stumbling, 
and swearing and cheering, and 
staggering and tumbling backward. 
And I got a tremendous crack on 
the head from a cannon laid across 
the top of the breach, but luckily 
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not a loaded one; and I believe 
there were none of our fellows in‘ 
front of me, but I cannot be certain 
because of the smoke, and the row, 
and the rush, and confusion; and I 
saw a Crapaud with a dead level at 
Colonel C——. I suppose I was 
too small game for him,—and I was 
just in time to slash his trigger-hand 
off (which I felt justified in doing), 
and his musket went up in the air 
and went off, and I just jumped 
aside from a fine bearded fellow who 
rushed at me with a bayonet; and 
before he could have at me again, 
he fell dead, shot by his own friends 
from behind, who were shooting at 
me—more shame to them—when 
our men charged with empty mus- 
kets. And when the breach was 
our own, we were formed on the 
top of the rampart, and went off at 
double-quick, to help at the main 
breach, and so we did; and that is 
about all I know of it.” 

But the more experienced warriors 
knew a great deal more of Hilary’s 
doings, especially Colonel C of 
his regiment, and Major Napier, and 
Colonel M’Leod. All of these said 
that “they never saw any youn 
fellow behave so well, for the first 
time of being under deadly fire ; 
that he might have been ‘ off his 
head’ for the moment, but that 
would very soon wear off—or if it 
did not, all the better, so long as he 
always did the right thing thus; and 
(unless he got shot) he would be an 
honour to the country, the army, 
and the regiment!” 


CHAPTER XXXV. 


Having no love of bloodshed, and 
having the luck to know nothing 
about it, some of us might be glad 
to turn into the white gate across 
the lane leading into Old Applewood 
farm—if only the franklin would 
unlock it for anybody in this war- 


time. 


But now he has been getting 
sharper and sharper month after 
month ; and hearing so much about 
sieges and battles, he never can be cer- 
tain when the county of Kent will 
be invaded. For the last ten years 
he has expected something of the sort 
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at least, and being of a prudent 
mind keeps a duck - gun _ heavily 
loaded. 

Moreover, Mabel is back again 
from exile with Uncle Catherow ; 
and though the Grower only says 
that “she is well enough, for aught 
he knows,” when compliments are 
paid him about her good looks by 
the neighbourhood, he knows well 
enough that she is more than that ; 
and he believes all the county to 
be after her. It is utterly useless 
to deny—though hot indignation 
would expand his horticultural 
breast at the thought—that he may 
have been just a little set up, by 
that trifling affair about Hilary. 
“Tt never were the cherries,” he 
says to himself, as the author of a 
great discovery; “aha, I seed it all 
along! Wife never guessed of it, 
but I did”—shame upon thee, 
Grower, for telling thyself such a 
dreadful “ caulker!”—“ and now we 
can see, as plain as a pikestaff, the 
very thing I seed, when it was that 
big!” Upon this he shows himself 
his thumb-nail, and feels that he 
has earned a glass of his ale. 

Mabel, on the other hand, is 
dreadfully worried by foreign af- 
fairs. She wants to know why 
they must be always fighting; and 
as nobody can give any other reason, 
except that they “suppose it is nat- 
teral,” she only can shake her head 
very sadly, and ask, “how would 
you like to have to do it ?” 

They turn up the udders of the 
cows, to think out this great ques- 
tion, and the spurting into the pail 
stops short, and the cow looks round 
with great bountiful eyes, and a flat 
broad nose, and a spotted tongue, 
desiring to know what they are at 
with her. Is her milk not worth 
the milking, pray ? : 

This leads to no satisfaction what- 
ever, upon behalf of any one; and 
Mabel, after a shiver or two, runs 
back to the broad old fireplace, to 


sit in the light and the smell of the 
wood, to spread her pointed fingers 
forth, and see how clear they are, 
and think. For Mabel’s hands are 
quite as pretty as if they were of 
true Norman blood, instead of the 
elder Danish cast; and she is very 
particular now not to have any line 
visible under her nails. 

And now in the month of Feb- 
ruary 1812, before the witching fes- 
tival of St. Valentine was prepared 
for, with cudgelling of brains, and 
violent rhymes, and criminal assaults 
upon grammar, this “ flower of Kent” 
—as the gallant hop-growers in toast- 
ing moments entitled her—was sit- 
ting, or standing, or drooping her 
head, or whatever suits best to their 
metaphor, at or near the fireplace 
in the warm old simple hall. Love, 
however warm and faithful, is all 
the better for a good clear fire, ere 
ever the snowdrops begin to spring. 
Also it loves to watch the dancing 
of the flames, and the flickering 
light, and even in the smoke dis- 
covers something to itself akin. 
Mabel was full of these beautiful 
dreams, because she was left alto- 
gether to herself; and because she 
remembered so well what had hap- 
pened along every inch of the dining- 
table ; and, above all, because she 
was sleepy. Long anxiety, and 
great worry, and the sense of having 
no one fit to understand a girl—but 
everybody taking low, and mercen- 
ary, and fickle views, and even the 
most trusty people giving base ad- 
vice to one, in those odious prover- 
bial forms,—“ a bird in the hand is 
worth two in the bush,” “ fast find 
fast bind,” “there is better fish in 
the sea,” &c. ; Mabel thought there 
never had been such a selfish world 
to deal with. 

Has not every kind of fame, how- 
ever pure it may be and exalted, its 
own special disadvantage, lest poor 
mortals grow too proud? At any 
rate Mabel now reflected, rather 
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with sorrow than with triumph, 
upon her fame for pancakes—be- 
cause it was Shrove-Tuesday now, 
and all her tender thrills and deep 
anxieties must be discarded for, or at 
any tate, distracted by, the composi- 
tion of batter. Her father’s sense 
of propriety was so strong, and that 
of excellence so keen, that pancakes 
he would have on Shrove-Tuesday, 
and pancakes only from Mabel’s 
hand. She had pleaded, however, 
for leave to make them here in the 
dining-hall, instead of frying at the 
kitchen-tire place, because she knew 
what Sally the cook and Susan the 
maid would be at with her. Those 
two girls would never leave her the 
smallest chance of retiring into her 
deeper nature, and meditating. Al- 
though they could understand no- 
thing at all, they would take advan- 
tage of her good temper, to enjoy 
themselves with the most worn-out 
jokes. Such trumpery was below 
Mabel now ; and some day or other 
she would let them know it. 
Without thinking twice of such 
low matters, the maiden was now in 
great trouble of the heart, ®y reason 
of sundry rumours. Paddy from 
Cork had brought home word from 
Maidstone only yesterday, that a 
desperate fight had been fought in 
Spain, and almost everybody had 
been blown up. Both armies had 
made up their minds to die so, that 
with the drums beating and the 
colours flying, they marched into a 
powder-magazine, and tossed up a 
pin which should be the one to fire 
it, and blow up the others. And 
the English had lost’the toss, and 
no one survived to tell the story. 
Mabel doubted most of this, 
though Paddy vowed that he had 
known the like, “when wars was 
wars, and the boys had spirit ;” still 
she felt sure that there had been 
something, and she longed most 
sadly to know all about it. Her 
brother Gregory was in London, 
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keeping his Hilary term, and slav- 
ing at his wretched law-books ; and 
she had begged him, if he loved her, 
to send down all the latest news by 
John Shorne every market day— 
for the post would not carry news- 
papers. And now, having mixed 
her batter, she waited, sleepy after 
sleepless nights, unable to leave her 
post and go to’meet the van, as she 
longed to do, the while the fire was 
clearing. 

Pensively sitting thus, and long- 
ing for somebody to look at her, 
she glanced at the face of the clock, 
which was the only face regarding 
her. And she won from it but the 
stern frown of time—she must set 
to at her pancakes. Batter is all 
the better for standing ready-made 
for an hour or so, the weaker par- 
ticles expire, while the good stuff 
grows the more fit to be fried, and 
to turn over in the pan properly. 
With a gentle sigh, the “ flower of 
Kent” put her frying-pan on, just 
to warm the bottom, No lard for 
her, but the best fresh-butter—at 
any rate for the first half-dozen, to 
be set aside for her father and mo- 
ther; after that she would be more 
frugal perhaps. 

But just as the butter began to 
ooze on the bottom of the pan she 
heard, or thought that she heard, a 
sweet distant tinkle coming through 
the frosty air, and running to the 
window she caught beyond doubt 
the sound of the bells at the corner 
of the lane, the bells that the horses 
always wore when the nights were 
dark and long ; and a throb of eager 
hope and fear went to her heart at 
every tinkle, 

“T cannot wait; how can I 
wait?” she cried, with flushing 
cheeks and eyes twice -laden be- 
tween smiles and tears; “ father’s 
pancakes can wait much better. 
There, go back,” she spoke to the 
frying-pan, as with the prudent care 
of a fine young housewife she lifted 
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it off and laid it on the hob for 
fear of the butter burning; and 
then with quick steps out she 
went, not even stopping to find a 
hat, in her hurry to meet the van, 
and know the best or the worst of 
the news of the war. For “ crusty 
John,” who would go through fire 
and water to please Miss Mabel, 
had orders not to come home with- 
out the very latest tidings. There 
was nothing to go to market now ; 
but the van had been up with 
a load of straw to some mews where 
the Grower had taken a contract ; 
and, of course, it came loaded back 
with litter. 

While Mabel was all impatience 
and fright, John Shorne, in the most 
deliberate manner, descended from 
the driving-box, and purposely shun- 
ning her eager glance, began to un- 
fasten the leader’s traces, and pass 
them through his horny hands, and 
coil them into elegant spirals, like 
horns of Jupiter Ammon. Mabel’s 
fear grew worse and worse, because 
he would not look at her. 

“Oh John, you never could have 
the heart to keep me waiting like 
this, unless——” 

“ What ! you there, Missie? Lor’ 
now, what can have brought ’ee 
out this weather ?” 

“As if you did not see me, 
John! Why, you must have seen 
me all along.” 

“This here be such a dreadful 
horse to smoke,” said John, who 
always shunned downright fibs, 
“that railly I never knows what 
I do see when I be longside of 
un. Ever since us come out of 
Sennoaks, he have a been confusing 
of me. Not that I ‘james un for 
whatacan’t help. Now there, now ! 
The watter be frozen in trough. 
Go to the bucket, jackanapes !” 

“Oh John, you never do seem 
to think—because you have got so 
many children only fit to go to 
school, you seem to think——” 
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“Why, you said as I couldn't 
think now, Missie, in the last breath 
of your purty mouth. Well, what 
is it as 1 ought to think? Whoa 
there! Stand still, wull’ee ?” 

“John, you really are too bad, 
I have been all the morning mak- 
ing pancakes, and you shan’t have 
one, John Shorne, you shan’t, if 
you keep me waiting one more 
second.” 

“Ts it consarning they fighting 
fellows you gets into such a hurry, 
Miss? Well, they have had a rare 
fight, sure enough!  Fourscore 
officers gone to glory, besides all 
the others as was not worth count- 
ing |” 

“Oh John, you give me such a 
dreadful pain here! Let me know 
the worst, I do implore you.” 

“He aint one of ’em. Now, is 
that enough?” John Shorne made 
so little of true love now, and for- 
got his early situations so, in the 
bosom of a hungry family, that he 
looked upon Mabel’s “ coorting ” as 
an agreeable playground for little 
jokes. Ent now he was surprised 
and frightened at her way of tak- 
ing them. _ 

“There, don’t ’ee cry now, that’s 
a dear,’ he said, as she leaned on 
the shaft of the waggon, and sob- 
bed so that the near wheeler began 
in pure sympathy to sniff at her. 
‘‘ Lord bless ee, there be nothing to 
cry about. He’ve a been and dooed 
wonders, that a hath.” 

“Of course he has, John; he 
could not help it. He was sure to 
do wonders, don’t you see, if only 
—if only they did not stop him.” 

“He hathn’t killed Bonyparty 
yet,” said John, recovering his vein 
of humour, as Mabel began to smile 
through her tears; “ but I believe 
he wool, if he gooeth on only half 
so well as he have begun. For my 
part, I’d soonder kill dree of un 
than sell out in a bad market, I 
know. But here, you can take it, 
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and read all about un. Lor’ bless 
me, wherever have I put the pap- 
er?” 

“Now do be quick, John, for 
once in your life. Dear John, do 
try to be quick, now.” 

“Strornary gallantry of a young 
hofficer! Could have sworn that 
it were in my breeches-pocket. I 
always thought ‘gallantry’ meant 
something bad. A running after 
strange women, and that.” 

“Oh no, John—oh no, John; 
it never does. How can you think 
of such dreadful things? But how 
long are you going to be, John ?” 

“Well, it did when I wor a 
boy, that’s certain. But now they 
changes everything so—even the 
words we was born to. It have 
come to mean killing of strange 
men, hath it? Wherever now cat 
I have put that papper? I must 
have dropped un on the road, after 
all.” 

“You never can have done such 
a stupid thing!—such a wicked, 
cruel thing, John Shorne! If you 
have, I will never forgive you. 
Very likely you put it in the crown 
of your hat.” 

“Sure enough, and so I did. 


CHAPTER 


At Coombe Lorraine these things 
had been known and entered into 
some time ago. For Sir Roland 
had not left his son so wholly un- 
cared for in a foreign land as Hil- 
ary in his sore heart believed. In 
his regiment there was a certain 
old major, lame, and addicted to 
violent language, but dry and sensi- 
ble according to his lights, and 
truthful, and upright, and quarrel- 
some, Burning to be first, as he 
always did in every desperate con- 
flict, Major Clumps saw the young 
fellows get in front of him, and his 
temper exploded always. “Come 


You must be a witch, Miss Mabel. 
And here’s the very corner I turned 
down when I read it to the folk at 
the ‘Pig and Whistle.’ ‘Glorious 
British victory—capture of Shoe- 
dad Rodleygo—eighty British offi- 
cers killed, and forty great guns 
taken!’ There, there, bless your 
bright eyes! now will you be con- 
tent with it ?” 

“Oh, give it me, give it me! 
How can I tell until I have read it 
ten times over ?” 

Crusty John blessed all the 
girls of the period (becoming more 
and more too many for him) as his 
master’s daughter ran away to de- 
vour that greasy journal. And by 
the time he had pulled his coat off, 
and shouted for Paddy and another 
man, and stuck his own pitchfork 
into the litter, as soon as they had 
backed the wheelers, Mabel was up 
in her own little room, and down 
on her knees to thank the Lord for 
the abstract herself had made of it. 
Somehow or other, the natural. im- 
pulse of all good girls, at that time, 
was to believe that they had a 
Creator and Father whom to thank 
for all mercies, But that idea has 
been improved since then. 


XXXVI. 


back, come back, you—” condemned 
offspring of canine lineage, he used 
to shout; “let an honest man have 
a fair start with you! Because my 
feet are—there you go again; no 
consideration, any of you !” 

This Major Clumps was admirably 
“connected,” being the nephew of 
Lord de Lampnor, the husband of 
Lady Valeria’s friend. So that by 
this means it was brought round 
that Hilary’s doings should be re- 
ported. And Lady Valeria had 
received a letter in which her grand- 
son's exploits at the storming of 
Ciudad Rodrigo were so recounted 
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that Alice wept, and the ancient 
lady smiled with pride; and even 
Sir Roland said, “ Well, after all, 
that boy can do something.” 

The following afternoon the mas- 
ter of Coombe Lorraine was sent 
for, to have a long talk with his 
mother about matters of dry busi- 
ness, Now Sir Roland particularly 
hated business; his income was 
enough for all his wants; his am- 
bition (if ever he had any) was a 
vague and vaporous element; he 
left to his lawyers all matters of 
law; and even the management of 
his land, but for his mother’s strong 
opposition, he would gladly have 
left to a steward or agent, although 
the extent of his property scarcely 
_ justified such an appointment. So 


he entered his mother’s room that 
day. with a languid step and reluc- 
tant air. 

The lady paid very little heed to 
that. Perhaps she even enjoyed it 


a little. Holding that every man 
is bound to attend to his own af- 
fairs, she had little patience and no 
sympathy with such philosophic in- 
difference. On the other hand, Sir 
Roland could not deny himself a 
little quiet smile, when he saw his 
mother’s great preparations to bring 
him both to book and deed. 

Lady Valeria Lorraine was sitting 
ascupright as she had sat through- 
out her life, and would sit, until 
she lay down for ever. On the 
table before her were several thick 
and portentously dirty documents, 
arranged and docketed by her own 
sagacious hand; and beyond these, 
and opened at pages for reference, 
lay certain old law-books of a most 
deterrent guise and attitude. Shep- 
pard’s ‘Touchstone’ (before Pres- 
ton’s time), Littleton’s ‘Tenures,’ 
Viner’s ‘ Abridgment,’ Comyn’s ‘ Di- 
gest,’ Glanville, Plowden, and other 
great authors, were here prepared to 
cause delicious confusion in the 
keenest femivine intellect; and 
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Lady Valeria was quite sure now 
that they all contradicted one. an- 
other. 

After the formal salutation, which 
she always insisted upon, the vener- 
able lady began to fuss about a 
little, and pretend to be at a loss 
with things. She was always 
dressed as if she expected a visit 
from the royal family; and it was 
as good as a lecture for any slovenly 
young girls to see how cleverly she 
avoided soil of dirty book, or dirtier 
parchment, upon her white cuffs or 
Flemish lace. Even her delicate 
pointed fingers, shrunken as they 
were with age, had a knack of 
flitting over grime, without attract- 
ing it. 

“T daresay you are surprised,” 
she said, with her usual soft and 
courteous smile, “at seeing me em- 
ployed like this, and turning lawyer 
in my old age.’ 

Sir Roland said something com- 
plimentary, knowing that ‘it was 
expected of him. The ancient lady 
had always taught him—however 
erroneous the doctrine—that no 
man who is at a loss for the proper 
compliment to a lady deserves to be 
thought a gentleman. She always 
had treated her son as a gentleman, 
dearer to her than other gentlemen ; 
but still to be regarded in that light 
mainly. And he, perhaps by in- 
heritance, had been led to behave 
to his own son thus—a line of be- 
haviour warmly resented by the 
impetuous Hilary. 

“Now I beg you to attend—you 
must try to attend,” continued Lady 
Valeria: “rouse yourself up, if you 
please, dear Roland. This is nota 
question of astrologers, or any queer 
thing of that sort, but a common- 
sense matter, and, I might say, a 
difficult point of law, perhaps.” 

“That being so,” Sir Roland 
answered, with a smile of bright 
relief, “our course becomes very 
simple. We have nothing that we 
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need trouble ourselves to be puzzled 
with uncomfortably. Messrs Crook- 
son, Hack, & Clinker. They know 
how to keep in arrear, and to 
charge.” 

“It is your own fault, my dear 
Roland, if they overcharge you. 
Everybody will do so, when they 
know that you mean to put up with 
it. Your dear father was under my 
guidance much more than you have 
ever been, and he never let people 
overcharge him—more than he could 
help, I mean.” 

“T quite perceive the distinction, 
mother. You have put it very 
clearly. But how does that bear 
upon the matter you have now to 
speak of ?” 

“In a great many ways. 


This 


account of Hilary’s desperate be- 
haviour, as I must call it upon 
sound reflection, leads me to con- 
sider the great probability of some- 
thing happening to him. 


There 
are many battles yet to be fought, 
and some of them may be worse 
than this. You remember what Mr. 
Malahide said when your dear father 
would insist upon that resettlement 
of the entire property in the year 
1799.” 

Sir Roland knew quite well that 
it was not his dear father at all, but 
his mother, who had insisted upon 
that very stringent and ill-advised 
proceeding, in which he himself had 
joined reluctantly, and only by dint 
of her persistence. However, he 
did not remind her of this. 

“To be sure,” he replied, “I 
remember it clearly ; and I have his 
very words somewhere. He declined 
to draw it in accordance with the 
instructions of our solicitors, until 
his own opinion upon it had been 
laid before the family—a most un- 
usual course, he said, for counsel in 
chambers to adopt, but having some 
knowledge of the parties concerned, 
he hoped they would pardon his in- 
terference. And then his words 
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were to this effect—‘ The operation 
of such a settlement may be most 
injurious, The parties will be tying 
their own hands most completely, 
without—so far asI can perceive— 
any adequate reason for doing so. 
Supposing, for instance, there should 
be occasion for raising money upon 
these estates during the joint lives 
of the grandson and granddaughter, 
and before the granddaughter is of 
age, there will be no means of doing 
it. The limitation to her, which is 
a most unusual one in such cases, 
will preclude the possibility of re- 
presenting the fee-simple. The 
young lady is now just five years 
old, and if this extraordinary settle- 
ment is made, no marketable title 
can be deduced for the next sixteen 
years, except, of course, in the case 
of her decease.” And many other 
objections he made, all of which, 
however, were overruled ; and after 
that protest he prepared the settle- 
ment.” 

“The matter was hurried through 
your father’s state of health; for at 
that very time he was on his death- 
bed. But no harm whatever has 
come of it, which shows that we 
were right, and Mr. Malahide quite 
wrong. But I have been looking 
to see what would happen, in case 
poor Hilary—ah, it was his own 
fault that all these restrictions were 
introduced. Although he was 
scarcely twelve years old, he had 
shown himself so thoroughly vola- 
tile, so very easy to lead away, and, 
as it used to be called by vulgar 
people, so ‘happy-go-lucky,’ that 
your dear father wished, while he 
had the power, to disable him from 
lessening any further our lessened 
estates. And but for that settle- 
ment, where might we be ?” 

“You know, my dear mother, 
that I never liked that exceedingly 
complicated and most mistrustful 
settlement. And if I had not been 
so sick of all business, after the loss 
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of my dear wife, even your powers 
of persuasion would have failed to 
make me execute it. At any rate, 
it has had one good effect. It has 
robbed poor Hilary to a great ex- 
tent of the charms that he must 
have possessed for the Jews.” 

“How can they discover such 
things? With a firm of trusty and 
most respectable lawyers—to me it 
is quite wonderful.” 

“How many things are wondrous, 
and nothing more wondrous than 
man himself—except, of course, a 
Jew. They do find out; and they 
never let us find out how they 
managed it. But do let me ask 
you, my dear mother, what particu- 
lar turn of thought has compelled 
you to be so learned ?” 

“You mean these books? Well, 
let me think. I quite forget what 
it was that I wanted. It is useless 
to flatter me, Roland, now. My 
memory is not as it was, nor my 
sight, nor any other gift. However, 
I ought to be very thankful; and I 
often try to be so,” 

“Take a little time to think,” 
Sir Roland said, in his most gentle 
tone; “and then, if it does not 
occur to you, we can talk of it some 
other time.” 

“Oh, now I remember! They 
told me something about the poor 
boy being smitten with some girl of 
inferior station. Of course, even he 
would have a little more sense than 
ever to dream of marrying her. 
But young men, although they 
mean nothing, are apt to say things 
that cost money. And above all 
others, Hilary may have given some 
grounds for damages—he is so in- 
considerate ! now if that should be 
so, and they give a large verdict, 
as a low-born jury always does 
against a well-born gentleman, 
several delicate points arise. In 
the first place, has he any legal 
right to fall in love under this 
settlement? And if not, how can 


any judgment take effect on his 
interest? And again, if he should 
fall in battle, would that stay pro- 
ceedings? And if all these points 
should be settled against us, have 
we any power to raise the money? 
For I know that you have no 
money, Roland, except what you 
receive from land; as under my 
advice every farthing of accumula- 
tion has been laid out in buying 
back, field by field, portions of our 
lost property.” 

“Yes, my dear mother; and 
worse than that; every field so 
purchased has been declared or 
assured—or whatever they call it 
—to follow the trusts of this settle- 
ment, so that I verily believe if I 
wanted £5000 for any urgent 
family purposes, I must raise it— 
if at all—upon mere personal 
security. But surely, dear mother, 
you cannot find fault with the 
very efficient manner in which 
your own desires have been carried 
out.” 

* Well, my son, I have acted for 
the best, and according to your 
dear father’s plans. When I mar- 
ried your father,” the old lady con- 
tinued, with a soft quiet pride, 
which was quite her own, “it was 
believed, in the very best quarters, 
that the Duchess Dowager of Chal- 
corhin, of whom perhaps you may 
have heard me speak s 
“Truly yes, mother, every other 
day.” 

“And, my dear son, I have-a 
right to do so of my own god- 
mother, and great-aunt. The sneer- 


ing spirit of the present day cannot 


rob us of all our advantages. How- 
ever, your father (as was right and 
natural on his part) felt a conviction 
—as those low Methodists are 
always saying of themselyes—that 
there would be a hundred thousand 
pounds, to help him in what he 
was thinking of. But her Grace 
was vexed at my marriage ; and so, 
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as you know, my dear Roland, I 
brought the Lorraines nothing.” 

“Yes, my dear mother, you 
brought yourself, and your clear 
mind, and clever management.” 

“ Will you always think that of 
me, Roland, dear? Whatever hap- 
pens, when I am gone, will you 
always believe that I did my best ?” 

Sir Roland was surprised at his 
mother’s very unusual state of mind. 
And he saw how her delicate face 
was softened from its calm com- 
posure. And the like emotion 
moved himself ; for he was a man 
of strong feeling, though he deigned 
so rarely to let it out, and froze it 
so often with fatalism. 

“My dearest mother,” he an- 
swered, bowing his silver hair over 
her snowy locks, “surely you know 
me well enough to make such a 
question needless. A more active 
and devoted mind never worked for 
one especial purpose—the welfare 
of those for whose sake you have 
abandoned show and _ grandeur, 
Ay, mother, and with as much suc- 
cess as our hereditary faults allowed. 
Since your labours began, we must 
have picked up fifty acres.” 

“Ts that all you know of it, 
Roland?” asked Lady Valeria, with 
a short sigh; “all my efforts will 
be thrown away, I greatly fear, 
when I amgone. One hundred and 
fifty-six acres and a half have been 
brought back into the Lorraine 
rent-roll, without even counting the 
hedgerows. And now there are 
two things to be done, to carry on 
this great work well. That inter- 
loper, Sir Remuant Chapman, a 
man of comparatively modern race, 
hoids more than two thousand acres 
of the best and oldest Lorraine land. 
He wishes young Alice to marry his 
son, and proposes a very handsome 
settlement. Why, Roland, you told 
me all about it—though not quite 
So soon as you should have done,” 

“I do not perceive that I ne- 
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glected my duty. If I did so, 
surprise must have ‘knocked me 
out of time,’ as our good Struan 
expresses it.” 

“ Mr. Hales! Mr. Hales, the clergy- 
man! I cannot imagine what he 
could mean. But it must have 
been something low, of course; 
either badger-baiting, or prize-fight- 
ing—though people of really good 
position have a right to like such 
things. But now we must let that 
poor stupid Sir Remnant, who cannot 
ever turn a compliment, have his 
own way about silly Alice, for the 
sake of more important things,” 

“ My dear mother, you sometimes 
try me. What can be more impor- 
tant than Alice? And to what 
overpowering influence is she to be 
sacrificed ?” 

“It is useless to talk like that, 
Sir Roland. She must do her best, 
like everybody else who is not of 
ignoble family. The girl has plenty 
of pride, and will be the first to 
perceive the necessity. ”Twill not 
be so much for the sake of the set- 
tlement, for that of course will go 
with her; but we must make it a 
stipulation, and have it set down 
under hand and seal, that Sir 
Remnant, and after his time his 
son, shall sell to us, at a valuation, 
any pieces of our own land which we 
may be able to repurchase. Now, 
Roland, you never would have 
thought of that. It is a most 
admirable plan, is it not ?” 

“It is worthy of your ingenuity, 
mother. But will Sir Remnant 
agree to it? He is fond of his 
acres, like all landowners.” 

“One acre is as good as another 
to a man of modern lineage. Some 
of that land passed from us at the 
time of the great confiscation, and 
some was sold by that reckless man, 
the last Sir Hilary but one. The 
Chapmans have held very little of 
it for even so much as two cen- 
turies; how then can they be 
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attached to it? No, no. You 
must make that condition, Roland, 
the first and the most essential 
point. As for the settlement, 
that is nothing; though of course 
you will also insist upon it. For a 
girl of Alice’s birth and appearance, 
we could easily get a larger settle- 
ment and a much higher position, 
by sending her to London for one 
season, under Lady de Lampnor. 
But how would that help us towards 
getting back the land ?” 

“You look so learned,” said Sir 
Roland, smiling, “with all those 
books which you seem to have mas- 
tered, that surely we may employ 
you to draw the deed for signature 
by Sir Remnant.” 

“T have little doubt that I could 
do it,” replied the ancient lady, who 
took everything asin earnest; “ but 
Iam not so strong as I was, and 
therefore I wish you to push things 
forward. I have given up, as you 
know, my proper attention to many 
little matters (which go on very 
badly without me) simply that all 
my small abilities might be devoted 
to this great purpose. I hope to 
have still a few years left—but two 
things I must see accomplished 
before I can leave this world in 
peace. Alice must marry Captain 
Chapman, upon the conditions 
which I have expressed, and Hilary 
must marry a fortune, with special 
clauses enabling him to invest it i- 
land upon proper trusts. The boy 
is handsome enough for anything; 
and his fame for courage, and his 
martial bearing, and above all his 
regimentals, will make him irresist- 
ible. But he must not stay at the 
wars too long. It is too great a 
risk to run.” 

“Well, my dear mother, I must 
confess that your scheme is a very 
fine one. Supposing, I mean, that 
the object is worth it; of which I 
am by no means sure. I have not 
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made it the purpose of my life to 
recover the Lorraine estates; I 
have not toiled and schemed for 
that end; although,” he added with 
dry irony, which quite escaped his 
mother’s sense, “it is of course a 
far less exertion to sell one’s chil- 
dren, with that view. But there 
are several hitches in your little 
plan — for instance, Alice hates 
Captain Chapman, and Hilary loves 
a girl without a penny—though the 
Grower must have had good markets 
lately, according to the price of 
vegetables.” Clever as S:r Roland 
was, he made the mistake of the 
outer world: there are no such 
things as “ good markets.” 

“ Alice is a mere child,” replied 
her grandmother, smiling placidly ; 
“she cannot have the smallest idea 
yet, as to what she likes or dislikes. 
The captain is much better bred 
than his father; and he can drive 
four-in-hand. I wonder that she 
has shown such presumption, as 
either to like or dislike him. It is 
your fault, Roland. Perpetual in- 
dulgence sets children up to such 
dreadful things; of which they 
must be broken painfully, having 
been encouraged so.” 

“My dear mother,” Sir Roland 
answered, keeping his own opinions 
to himself ; “ you clearly know how 
to manage young girls, a great deal 
better than Ido. Will you talk to 
Alice (in your own convincing and 
most eloquent manner) if I send 
her up to you?” 

“With the greatest pleasure,” 
said Lady Valeria, having long 
expected this: “you may safely 
leave her to me, I believe. Chits 
of girls must be taught their place. 
But I mean to be very quiet with 
her. Let me see her to-morrow, 
Roland ; I am tired now, and could 
not manage her, without more talk- 
ing than I am fit for. Therefore I 
will say ‘good-evening.’” 
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CHAPTER XXXVII. 


Alice had “plenty of spirit of 
her own,” which of course she 
called “sense of dignity;” but in 
spite of it all, she was most unwil- 
ling to encounter her valiant grand- 
mother. And she knew that this 
encounter was announced, the mo- 
ment she was sent for. 

“Is my hair right? Are my 
bows right? Has the old dog left 
any paw-marks on me?” she asked 
herself; but would rather have 
died—as in her quick way she said 
to herself—than have confessed her 
fright by asking any of the maids 
to tell her. Betwixt herself and 
her grandmother, there was little 
love lost, and still less kept; for 
each looked down upon the other, 
from heights of pure affection, “A 
flighty, romantic, unfledged girl, 
with no deference towards her 
superiors ” — “A cold - blooded, 
crafty, plotting old woman, without 
a bit of faith in any one;”—thus 
would each have seen the other’s 
image, if she had clearly inspected 
her own mind, and faced its im- 
pressions honestly. 

The elder lady having cares of 
her own, contrived, for the most 
part, to do very well without seeing 
much of her grandchild; who on 
the other hand was quite resigned 
to the affliction of this absence. 
But Alice could never perceive the 
justice of the reproaches wherewith 
she was met, whenever she came, 
for not having come more often 
where she was not wanted. 

Now with all her courage ready, 
and not a sign in eye, face, or bear- 
ing, of the disquietude all the while 
fluttering in the shadow of her 
heart, the young lady looked at the 
ancient lady respectfully, and 
saluted her. Two fairer types of 
youth and age, of innocence and 
experience, of maiden grace and 


matron dignity, scarcely need be 
sought for; and the resemblance of 
their features heightened the con- 
trast of age and character. A sculp- 
tor might have been pleased to reckon 
the points of beauty inherited by the 
maiden from the matron—the slim 
round neck, the graceful carriage of 
the well-shaped head, the elliptic 
arch of brow, the broad yet softly 
moulded forehead, as well as the 
straight nose, and delicate chin— 
a strong resemblance of details, but 
in the expression of the whole an 
even stronger difference. For Alice, 
besides the bright play of youth 
and all its glistening carelessness, 
was gifted with a kinder and larger 
nature than her grandmother. And 
as a kind large-fruited tree, to all 
who understand it, shows—even by 
its bark and foliage and the expres- 
sion of its growth—the vigour of the 
virtue in it, and liberality of its 
juice; so a fine sweet human nature 
breathes and shines in the outer 
aspect, brightens the glance, and 
enriches the'smile, and makes the 
whole creature charming. 

But Alice, though blest with this 
very nice manner of contemplating 
humanity, was quite unable to 
bring it to bear upon the counte- 
nance of her grandmother. We all 
know how the very best benevolence 
perpetually is pulled up sbort; and 
even the turn of a word, or a look, 
or a breath of air with a smell in it, 
scatters fine ideas into corners out 
of harmony. 

“You may take a chair, my dear, 
if you please,” said Lady Valeria, 
graciously ; “ you seem to be rather 
pale to-day. I hope you have not 
taken anything likely to disagree 
with you. If you have, there is 
still a little drop left of my famous 
ginger-cordial. You make a face! 
That is not becoming. You must 
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get over those childish tricks. You 
are—let me see how old are you?” 

“Seventeen years and a_ half, 
madam; about last Wednesday 
fortnight.” 

“Tt is always good to be accurate, 
Alice. ‘About’ is a very loose 
word indeed, It may have been 
either that day or another.” 

-“Tt must have been either that 
day, or some other,” said Alice, 

vely curtsying. 

ne on inherit ‘his catchword style 
from your father, I pass it over, as 
you are so young. But the sooner 
you leave it off, the better. There 
are many things now that you must 
leave off. For instance, you must 
not pretend to be witty. It is not 
in our family.” 

“T did not suppose that it was, 
grandmother.” 

“There used to be some wit, 
when I was young; but none of it 
has descended. There is nothing 
more fatal to a young girl’s prospects 


than a sad ambition for jesting. 
And it is concerning your prospects 
now, that I wish to advise you 


kindly. I hear from your father a 
very sad thing—that you receive 
with ingratitude the plans which 
we have formed for you,” 

“My father has not told me of 
any plans at all about me.” 

“He may not have told you; but 
you know them well. Consulting 
your own welfare and the interest 
of the family, we have resolved that 
you should at once receive the 
addresses of Captain Chapman.” 

“You cannot be so cruel, I am 
sure. Or if you are, my father 
cannot. I would sooner die, than 
so degrade myself.” 

“Young girls always talk like 
that, when their fancy does not 
happen to be caught. When, how- 
ever, that is the case, they care not 
how they degrade themselves. This 
throws upon their elders the duty 
of judging and deciding for them, 
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as to what will conduce to their 
happiness.” 

“To hear Captain Chapman’s 
name alone conduces to my misery.” 

“TI beg you, Alice, to explain 
what you mean. Your expressions 
are strong; and I am not sure that 
they are altogether respectful.” 

“‘T mean them to be quite respect- 
ful, grandmother; and I do not mean 
them to be too strong. Indeed I 
should despair of making them so.” 

“You are very provoking. Will 
you kindly state your objections to 
Captain Chapman?” 

Alice for the first time dropped 
her eyes under the old lady’s stead- 
fast gaze. She felt that her intui- 
tion was right, but she could not 
put it into words. 

“ Ts it his appearance, may I ask ? 
Is he too short for your ideal? Are 
his eyes too sinall and his hair too 
thin? Does he slouch in walking, 
and tum his toes in? Is it any 
trumpery of that sort?” asked Lady 
Valeria, though in her heart such 
things were not scored as “trum- 
pery.” 

“Were such things trumpery, 
when you were young?” her grand- 
child longed to ask, but duty and 
good training checked her. 

“ His appearance is bad enough,” 
she replied; “but I do not attach 
much importance to that.” “ As if 
I believed it!” thought Lady 
Valeria. 

“Then what is it that proves 
fatal to him in your sagacious judg- 
ment ?” 

“T beg you as a favour, not to 
ask me, madam. I cannot—I can- 
not explain to you.” 

“Nonsense, child,” said the old 
lady, smiling; “ you would not be so 
absurd if you had only seen a little 
good society. If you are so bash- 
ful, you may look away; but at 
any rate you must tell me.” 

“Then it is this,” the maiden 
answered, with her grey eyes full 
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on her grandmother’s face, and a 
rich blush adding to their lustre ; 
“Captain Chapman is not what I 
call a good man.” 

“Tn what way? How? What 
have you heard against him? If he 
is not perfect, you can make him 
so.” 

“Never, never! He is a very 
bad man. He despises all women; 
and he—he looks—he stares quite 
insolently—even at me !” 

“Well, this is a little too good, 
I declare!” exclaimed her grand- 
mother, with as loud a laugh as good 
breeding ever indulges in— My 
dear child, you must go to London ; 
you must be presented at Court; 
you must learn a little of the ways 
of the world ; and see the first gentle- 
man in Europe. How his Royal 
Highness will laugh, to be sure!” I 
shall send him the story through 
Lady de Lampnor, that a young 
lady hates and abhors her intended, 
because he even ventures to look at 
her !” 

“You cannot understand me, 
Madam. And I will not pretend 
to argue with you.” 

“JT should hope not indeed. If 
we spread this story at the begin- 
ning of the season, and have you 
presented while it is fresh, we may 
save you, even yet, from your mon- 
ster perhaps. There will be such 
eagerness to behold you, simply be- 
cause you must not be looked at, that 
everybody will be at your feet, all 
closing their eyes for your sake, I 
should hope.” 

Alice was a very sweet tempered 
girl; but all the contempt, with 
which in her heart she unconscious- 
ly regarded her grandmother, was 
scarcely enough to keep her from 
flashing forth at this common rail- 
lery. Large tears of pride and in- 
jured delicacy formed in her eyes, 
but she held them in; only asking 
with a curtsy, “May I go now, if 
you please ?” 
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“To be sure, you may go. You 
have done quite enough. You have 
made me laugh, so that I want my 
tea. Only remember one serious 
thing—the interest of the family re- 
quires that you should soon learn to 
be looked at. You must begin to take 
lessons at once. Within six months 
you must be engaged, and within 
twelve months you must be married 
to Captain Stephen Chapman.” 

“T trow not,’”’ said Alice to her- 
self, as with another curtsy, and a 
shudder, she retreated. 

But she had not long been sitting 
by herself and feeling the bitter- 
ness of defeat, before she determin- 
ed, with womanly wit, to have a 
triumph somewhere; so she ran at 
once to herfather’s room; and he of 
course was at home to her. 

“Tf you please, dear papa, you 
must shut your books, and you 
must come into this great chair, 
and you must not shut even one of 
your eyes, but listen in the most re- 
spectful manner to all | have to say 
to you.” 

“Well, my dear,” Sir Roland 
answered; “what must be must. 
You are a thorough tyrant. The 
days are certainly getting longer; but 
they scarcely seem to be long enough 
for you to torment. your father.” 

“ No candles, papa, if you please, 
as yet. What I have to say can be 
said in the dark, and that will en- 
able you to look at me. papa, which 
otherwise you could scarcely do. 
Is it true that you are plotting to 
marry me to that odious Captain 
Chapman ?” 

Sir Roland began to think what 
to say; for his better nature often 
told him to wash his hands of this 
loathsome scheme. 

“ Are youso tired of me already,” 
said the quick girl, with sound of 
tears in her voice; “have I behaved 
so very badly and shown so little 
love for you that you want to kill 
me so very soon, father ?” 
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“ Alice, come, Alice, you know 
how I love you; and that all that I 
care for is your own good.” 

“ And are we so utterly different, 


papa, in our tastes, and perceptions, 


and principles, that you can ever 
dream that it is good for me to 
marry Mr. Chapman ?” 

“ Well, my dear, he is a very nice 
man, quiet, and gentle, and kind to 
every one, and most attentive to his 
father. He could place you in a 
very good position, Alice: and you 
would still be near me. Also there 
are other reasons making it desir- 
able.” 

“What other reasons, papa, may 
I know? Something about land, 
I suppose. Land is at the bottom 
of every mischief.” 

“You desperate little radical! 
Well, I will confess that land has a 
good deal to do with it.” 

“ Papa, am I worth twenty acres 
toyou? Tell the truth now, am I?” 


“My darling, you are so very 


foolish. How can you ask such a 
uestion ?” 

“Well, then, am I worth fifty ? 
Come now, am I worth as much as 
fifty? Don’t be afraid now, and 
say that I am, if you really feel that 
I am not.” 

“How many fifties—would you 
like to know? Come to me, and I 
will tell you.” 

“No, not yet, papa. There is no 
kiss for you, unless you say I am 
worth a thousand !” 

“ You little coquette! You keep 
all your coquetries for your own 
old father, I do believe.” 

“Then tell me that I am wortha 
thousand, father—a thousand acres of 
good rich land with trees and hedges, 
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and cows and sheep—surely I never 
can be worth all that: or at any rate 
not to you, papa.” 

“ You are worth to me,” said Sir 
Roland Lorraine, as she fell into his 
arms, and sobbed, and kissed him, 
and stroked his white beard, and 
then sobbed again; “not a thou- 
sand acres, but ten thousand, 
land, and hearth, and home, and 
heart !” 

“Then after all you do love me, 
father. I call nothing love that 
loves anything else. And how 
much,” she asked, with her arms 
round his neck, and her red lips 
curving to a crafty whisper, “ how 
much should I be worth, if I mar- 
ried a man I despise and dislike? 
Enough for my grave, and no more 
papa, just the size of your small 
book-table.” 

Here she fell away, Jost in her 
fatker’s arms, and for the moment 
could only sigh with her lips and 
eyelids quivering; and Sir Roland 
watching her pale loving face, was 
inclined to hate his own mother. 
“You shall marry no one, my own 
child,” he whispered through her 
unbraided hair; “no* one whom 
you do not love dearly, and who is 
not thoroughly worthy of you.” 

“ Then I will not marry any one, 
papa,” she answered, with a smile 
reviving; “for I do not love any 
one a bit, papa, except my own 
father, and my own brother; and 
uncle Struan of course, and so on, 
inan outer and milder manner, And 
as for being worthy of me, I am not 
worth very much, I know. - Still if 
I am worth half an acre, I must be 
too good for that Captain Chap- 
man,” 
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SEVEN VILLAGE SONGS. 
I, 
THE DAIRY-MAID. 


I. 


My dairy-maiden, trim and tight, 

Young Polly, with the merry eyes, 

I think that I can well surmise 

The meaning of their light : 

For, while you skim the dainty cream, 
Thro’ the wide window, like a dream, 
You see the hay folk bold and blithe, 
And one who leads, with sweeping scythe. 


II, 


See now, the scythes have ceased to flash : 
The sultry toil brings sudden thirst, 
He drains his tankard who was first, 

Beneath the aérial ash. 

Those stalwart shoulders look like work, 

That bare brown arm will never shirk, 

Those honest eyes look straight at you: 

Ay, ay, my lass, the lad will do. 





I. 


Dawn with flusht foot upon the mountain-tops 
Stands beckoning to the sun-god’s golden car, 
While on her clear high brow the morning star 

Grows fainter, as the silver-misty copse 
And rosy river-bend and village white 

Feel the strong shafts of light. 


II, 


The tide of dreams has reached its utter ebb; 
The joy of dawn is in my Lady’s eyes, 
Where at her window with a half surprise 
She sees the meadows meshed with fairy web 
And hears the happy skylark far above 
Singing, J live! I love / 
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Seven Village Songs. 
III. 
MAY. 


I. 


May, like a girl at a garden gate, 
Whose slender fingers lily-bells clasp, 
With eyes of hazel that wonder and wait, 
And a hand that longs to lift the hasp, 
Is sighing: Ah, when will summer begin ? 
When shall I open and let Love in? 


Il. 


Mistress mine, are you like May, 
The maiden month in her tender green, 
Looking wistfully up the way 
Whence music is heard, whence summer is seen ? 
Will you lift the latch as my foot draws nigh 
To your gate of love? For I mean to try. 





IV. 
A DINNER TO REMEMBER, 


I, 


We dined. A fish from the river beneath, 
A cutlet, a bird from the windy heath 
Where we had wandered, happy and mute : 
It was a silent day with us— 
In the early time it is often thus ; 
But my sweet love chatted, when came the fruit. 


It, 


Flavour of sunburnt nectarine, 

And the light that danced thro’ a wine-glass thin, 
Filled with juice of the grape of Rhine : 

She talked and laughed about this and that, 

Easy exquisite foolish chat, 
While her pretty fluttering hand sought mine. 


Ill. 


And I thought: Come glory or come distress, 

In this wonderful weary wilderness, 
This hour is mine till the day of death: 

The fruit, the wine, and my Lady fair, 

With a flower of the heath in her dim brown hair, 
And a sigh of love in her fragrant breath. 





Seven Village Songs. 
V. 


I. 


What’s the use of loving, in 
Such a world as this is, 

Where they say that love’s a sin, 
Deep in sin’s abysses ? 


II. 
“Toil and strive and thereby thrive, 
Shun whate’er is sunny ; 


If you’re fool enough to wive, 
Mind you marry money.” 


IIt. 


May the God who made the Sun, 
Trees, birds, woman’s beauty, 
Scourge the fools who have begm 

Thus to teach men duty. 


IV, 


While my Lady’s heart’s astir 
Neath its milk-white cover, 

All the birds shall sing of her, 
All who see shall love her. 





VI. 


BY THE WELL. 


I. 


Just in her teens, 
With eyelids drooped demure, 
And gravity that could not long endure, 
The child sat knitting by the well, 
Her careless bosom rose and fell : 
It was the prettiest of country scenes. 





Seven Village Songs. 
Il, 


Her laugh broke out: 
A kitten among girls ; 
A merry creature, glad to toss her curls, 
Yet forced to knit, nor ever stir, 
By a most pious grandmother. 
What is that pious grandmother about ? 





VIL. 
SCHOOL-GIRL REBELS. 


I, 


A class of girls, in short school robes, 
Tired of Mangnall and use of the globes, 
Rebelled ; and their sage old Master said— 
“ Euclid or Asop, which shall it be? 
The man who angles and circles read, 
Or the man to whom birds and beasts talked free ?” 


Il. 


The pertest girl of the rebel class, 
Who doubtless grew to a charming lass, 
Cried “Atsop, certainly. All the birds 
And the deer that ramble the forest through, 
Have pleasant music and pretty words: 
Bat doesn’t he tell us how boys talk too ?” 








The Civil War in America. 


THE CIVIL WAR IN AMERICA, BY THE COMTE DE PARIS. 


TO THE EDITOR OF ‘ BLACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE.’ 


Srr,—As a matter of course all 
authors of the present day write with 
an object, and all are necessarily as- 
pirants for public favour. With re- 
gard to the great mass of matter daily 
issuing from the press, few questions 
are asked as to the motives which 
gave it birth. But, when a pro- 
minent personage, whose name has 
not openly been associated with 
literary undertakings of great mag- 
nitude, appears as the historian of 
a stupendous civil war, lately occur- 
ring in a country to which he is a 
stranger, and promulgates his the- 
ories in regard to its origin, lessons, 
and purposes, curious people, of 
whom there are many left in the 
world, naturally inquire, “ Why 
did he do it ” 

In the‘ Revue des Deux Mondes’ 
for the month of July, there ap- 
pear the first chapters of a forth- 
coming publication, by his Royal 
Highness the Comte de Paris, en- 
titled ‘L’Histoire de la Guerre 
Civile en Amerique, to be com- 
pleted in seven volumes, of which 
two are about to issue from the press 
of M. Michel Levy.* In a note, it 
is announced that the royal author 
took part in the war which he de- 
scribes, as an aide-de-camp to the 
Federal General M‘Clellan. 

Contemporaneous history is sel- 
dom impartial. Had the Comte de 
Paris confined himself to the record 
of what he personally saw, and 
coloured his narrative by the lights 
which guided him during his limit- 
ed sojourn with the Federal armies, 
the work would have called for crit- 
icism only as a story of the adven- 
tures encountered by a personage of 


exalted rank, who, being in a rather 
singular position, described events 
naturally and from his owh point 
of view; and his narrative would 
have been valuable to the future 
historian as the testimony of one 
who saw something of what he 
told. 

But his Royal Highness evident- 
ly has higher aims, and although 
the work is only foreshadowed by 
the fragments published in the 
‘Revue des Deux Mondes,’ he man- 
ifestly intends that it should be ex- 
haustive. Still more is it evident 
that he makes a bold bid for the 
position and fame of an historian of 
the first class, while employing the 
publication as a means of ventilat- 
ing his liberal and enlightened views 
of government and political econ- 
omy. In the opening paragraphs 
the following theses are laid down 
in positive and dogmatic lan- 
guage :— 


‘Au commencement de _ l’année 
1861, un de ces actes de violence, que 
les ambitieux savent souvent déguiser 
sous des noms d’autant plus beaux que 
leurs motifs sont plus coupables, vint 
déchirer la république des Etats Unis, 
et y allumer la guerre civile. 

“Un coup détat fut tenté contre la 
constitution de cette république par la 
puissante oligarchie qui regnait dans le 
sud, et avait longtemps dominé dans 
les conseils de la nation. 

“Le jour ot la loi commune qui 
assure également ad Vindividu pauvre 
et isolé le respect de ses droits, et ad la 
majorité la pleine fjouissance du 
pouvoir politique, est violée par une 
Fraction quelconque de la société, le 
despotisme est fondé, si cet attentat 
n'est pas stévérement réprimé. Battus 
dans les elections de 1860, les états du 





* Since the above words were written, these two volumes have been published. 
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sud voulurent ressaisir par ]’intimida- 
tion, ou la force, l’influence qu’ils 
avaient exercée jusque-la au profit de 
Vesclavage ; et tout en faisant sonner 
bien haut les mots d’indépendance et 
de liberté, ils foulérent au pieds un 
contrat sacré des que la scrutin na- 
tional se prononga contre leur polit- 
ique. Mais le succés, ce grand justifi- 
cateur des hommes providentiels, leur 
fit défaut et la victoire sanctionna la 
cause du droit et de la légalité. On 
vit alors quels trésors d’energie la pra- 
tique large et constante de la liberté 
amasse chez les peuples assez heureux 
pour la posséder, et assez sages pour la 
garder.” 


Bold, sonorous, and well rounded 
are the foregoing periods, and there 
is abundance of suggestion as well 
as of declaration, which might 
hereafter be quoted to show the 
design of the Royal author. 

_ The interpretation of this prologue, 

so far as the subject-matter of his 
history is concerned, is that his 
Royal Highness condemns the 
Southern cause and the South- 
ern leaders, ab initio; and it may 
be expected that the continuation 
of his work will be nothing more 
or less than an elaboration of his 
anathema. 

It isto be regretted that so pre- 
tentious a production from a royal 
pen should at once betray its parti- 
sanship. Histories, to be important 
either to soldiers or statesmen—and 
our author is apparently writing for 
both—should present facts, and es- 
chew prejudice. Conclusions and in- 
ferences derived from events can 
never be more than matters of 
opinion ; and the justice of an au- 
thor’s reasoning is better appreci- 
ated when his narrative commands 
approval, than when dogmatically 
enunciated without consideration of 
the inexorable logic of facts. 

In this case, eight millions of 
white people, who with almost un- 
paralleled unanimity rose in de- 
fence of what they religiously be- 
lieved to be their sacred rights, are 
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designated as the perpetrators of 
“one of those acts of violence 
which ambitious men often know 
how to disguise under names as 
magniloquent as their motives are 
culpable.” This wholesale condem- 
nation of the acts of a stupendous 
oligarchy is immediately followed 
by the enunciation of a dogma, laid 
down by his Royal Highness as 
a fundamental principle of upright 
government. 

His words are these: “ The day 
when the ordinary principles of 
justice—which insure alike to the 
poor and isolated individual res- 
pect for his rights, and to the 
majority the full enjoyment of 
political power—are violated by a 
fraction of society, despotism is 
established, unless the attempt be 
severely repressed.” 

This sounds well, is nv» bad doc- 
trine, and is especially applicable 
to the consideration of the causes 
which led to the great American 
struggle. M. le Comte de Paris 
announces as his creed that the 
assumption of the powers of gov- 
ernment by any fraction against 
the will of the majority should be 
severely repressed; and before he 
gives us the facts of the case, pro- 
ceeds to congratulate himself and 
the world that the foundation of 
despotism in America was prevented 
by the victory of the Federal arms. 
Had he told us his story, and told 
it correctly, before he enunciated his 
conclusion and sounded his note of 
triumph, he would easily have won 
conviction from his readers. But 
a reference to some incontrover- 
tible truths of history, which will 
show his absolute ignorance of the 
real causes of the war, is little 
calculated to create confidence in 
the truthfulness of the continued 
narrative, or of the conclusions 
which for the benefit of statesmen 
and soldiers he may deduce there- 
from. 
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His Royal Highness seems to 
take it for granted that, inasmuch 
as the Radical party of the North 
triumphed in the election of Mr. 
Lincoln to the Presidency of the 
Union in 1860, he was thus chosen 
by a majority of the people of the 
United States. Such is the argu- 
ment of our author, and such the 
basis of his condemnation of the 
Southern oligarchy. His informa- 
tion undoubtedly came from his 
friends in the Federal camps, and 
from the newspapers which he read 
in the intervals of his arduous mili- 
tary duties. 

Had he taken the trouble to 
examine the records of the election 
of 1860, he would have found 
that in that year the American 
people cast for the presidential can- 
didates, 4,689,850 votes. Of these 
Mr. Lincoln, the candidate of the 
Radical party, received no more than 
1,831,180 votes, or barely two-fifths 
of the whole number polled. 

By the unjust operation of the 
electoral system, and owing to the 
subversion of the principles. laid 
down by the founders of the con- 
stitution, this anomalous result of 
universal suffrage became possible. 
A fraction of American society pro- 
ceeded to seize and administer the 
government; and, while denying to 
the majority the full enjoyment of 
political power, to found the despot- 
ism which has ever since reigned at 
Washington. 

How it was possible that this 
could occur is easily understood by 
Americans or foreigners who have 
studied the history of the United 
States, though in the iatter category 
we are sorry to be unable to include 
the Comte de Paris. The authors 
of the American constitution, while 
providing for the election of the 
chief magistate, wished to make 
him independent of legislative as- 
semblies; at the same time, they 
recognised the dangers of a plébis- 
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cite, or election direct from the 
people, with its irrevocable fiat 
of a small majority, and the susci- 
tation of popular passion or pre- 
judice. These perils they strove 
to avoid by providing a body of 
independent Electors, to be chosen 
in each State, as the State should 
direct, equal in number to its repre- 
sentation in Congress; and with 
these independent Electors rested 
the choice of the President and 
Vice-President of the United States. 
It might have fairly been believed 
that had their obvious intention 
been carried out, the Electoral Col- 
lege would have properly represent- 
ed all parties in their proportions ; 
and such for a considerable period 
was undoubtedly the case. But, as 
parties struggled to keep power 
when once in possession, and availed 
themselves of any weapon to effect 
their purpose, the choice of Electors, 
under the provisions of State laws, 
came to.be made by a vote on a 
general ticket, all being pledged to 
support the party nominee, so that 
functions became merely nominal. 
By this innovation the votes in the 
Electoral College were given by the 
representation from each State in a 
round number; and it followed that 
a trifling popular majority of one 
party in a big State, with a large 
representation, utterly overwhelmed 
the undivided majority in a State 
entitled to a lesser number of elec- 
toral votes. Thus the result, which 
happened in the election of Mr. 
Lincoln, became a possibility. In 
the Northern or non-slaveholding 
States he received, as we have said, 
1,831,180 votes; and these were 
represented by 180 electoral votes, 
being a majority of the entire 
Electoral College. In these same 
States 1,554,191 people voted 
against him, and they were repre- 
sented by only three electoral votes. 

The entire popular vote for Mr. 
Lincoln in the Southern States was 
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only 26,430, and in ten out of the 
fifteen not a solitary vote was polled 
in his favour. 

The majority for Mr. Lincoln in 
the North was but 276,989. The 
majority against him in the South 
was 1,277,049; and the majority 
against him throughout the Union 
was, in round numbers, 1,000,000 of 
votes. 

These figures, taken from the 
official returns of the election, ad- 
mit of no denial; and it unfortun- 
ately became possible for a sectional 
candidate to assume, with a colour 
of legality, the executive functions 
of the Republic through the opera- 
tion of perverted laws. 

The Royal author of the history 
under consideration evidently thinks 
that such a seizure of power and 
denial of political supremacy to the 
majority should be severely re- 

ressed,—and so thought the people 
of South Carolina. 


Without a single vote being cast 
for Mr. Lincoln within the limits of 
the State, the white inhabitants saw 
no protection from the impending 
despotism of the Radical party, 
established by the success of its 


candidate. As their only refuge, 
and in accordance with the prin- 
ciples in which they firmly be- 
lieved from the earliest days of their 
State’s existence, they proceeded 
in the exercise of their sovereign 
power to withdraw from a Union 
where they were exposed to such a 
violation of the ordinary principles 
of justice. 

No threats accompanied this with- 
drawal, no intimidation was sug- 
gested ; but the people of South 
Carolina assembled in convention, 
discussed the situation, enunciated 
their principles of right, passed 
their Ordinance of Secession, which 
was respectfully communicated to 
the Federal authorities. Proposi- 
tions were immediately made for 
the speedy and amicable adjustment 
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of all questions relating to finance, 
public property, fortifications, and 
administration. 

South Carolina, a State of less 
than 300,000 white inhabitants, did 
this alone; and this was the intimi- 
dation exercised by the so-called 
oligarchy of the South upon a nation 
of thirty and more millions of people. 
The action of the State was met by 
the Federal Government, first by 
shuffling delays, and then by threats 
of coercion. The intimidation on 
the part of the Federal authorities 
drove succeeding States into Seces- 
sion, to save the rights which, in 
common with the people of South 
Carolina, they held sacred; but it 
was not until after the Federal 
Government had fully avowed its 
purposes of coercion, and despatched 
a fleet and troops on this errand, 
that Virginia, the largest and most 
influential of the Southern States, 
declared for the Southern cause. 

In this connection it is quite 
unnecessary to discuss the constitu- 
tional and legal right of a State of 
the Federal Union to secede under 
the provisions of the original consti- 
tution. This question has been con- 
sidered and expounded by statesmen 
of different parties to exhaustion, 
and opinions still remain divided ; 
but it may be observed that the 
victorious Federals have never 
been so confident of the legality 
of their acts as to bring to trial 
any one of the so-called rebels, 
from the highest to the lowest, on 
a charge of treason, Not a court 
has pronounced in favour of the 
dominant party; while all their 
acts of reconstruction and punish- 
ment have been those of arbitrary 
irresponsibility, and in accordance 
with the despotism founded when 
a fraction of American society suc- 
ceeded in carrying Mr. Lincoln into 
the Executive Mansion at Washing- 
ton. 

With these remarks, the opening 
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paragraphs of the history may be 
dismissed ; but, unfortunately, the 
efforts for the repression of the 
attempt to found a despotism did 
not succeed. Although our Royal 
author, speaking for his Federal 
friends, sounds loudly the trumpet 
of independence and liberty, and 
disguises the acts of violence of 
which the Northern Government was 
guilty, by words as splendid and 
magniloquent as their motives were 
culpable, it is to be feared that the 
sequel of a history commenced in 
such a style, will contain little else 
than partisan effusions, unreliable 
both in fact and inferences, 

As we wade through these finely 
written chapters, inaccuracies and 
errors meet us upon every page. 
The account of the rise of the 
American system of volunteer or- 
ganisation is mainly correct, being 
apparently drawn from the conver- 
sations of the Comte de Paris with 
his Federal companions, as well as 
from the historical record. But 
though it may be flattering to the 
French people, who now require 
more than ever to be reminded of 
their military excellences, Americans 
will hardly recognise the truth of the 
declaration, that such warlike quali- 
ties as they possess were acquired 
from the French troops of the last 
century, or that “ Montcalm, still 
more than Wolfe, was their in- 
structor” in the art of war. Such, 
certainly, is not the tradition prev- 
alent amongst American officers, 
whether from the North or the 
South. In fact, the American or- 
ganisation, both regular and volun- 
teer, was, and still is, the old 
English system. The discipline is 
English, and the American Rules 
and Articles of War are almost a 
literal transcription of the British 
Mutiny Act. The tactics now in 
use are partially French; but they 
were adopted only within compara- 
tively late years. The various ex- 


pedients of war which have been 
introduced, were adapted to the 
nature of the country and the 
exigencies of circumstances in the 
times of the Colonists. If, in these 
times, anything new were learned 
from any combatants, both French 
and English drew their instructions 
from their aboriginal allies whom 
they both employed. The French 
made use of them far more than the 
English, and for various reasons 
their Indian allies became their 
principal reliance in war, The 
result has been, however, that more 
than a century ago the French were 
expelled from the continent, and 
the Indians are now almost exter- 
minated throughout its whole ex- 
tent. Nor will it be proper to place 
dependence upon the idea appar- 
ently entertained by our author, 
that the Indian tribes have been 
absorbed by the whites of America 
to any appreciable degree. The 
relics of the six nations in New 
York amount only to a trifling 
number. The raising of a regi- 
ment of cavalry amongst the Creek 
Indians some thirty or forty years 
ago was only an abortive effort ; 
and the fact that Moniac, a Creek 
Indian, once graduated at West 
Point to return immediately to his 
tribe, hardly forms an incident 
worthy of serious mention. 

The constitution of the Ameri- 
can army just before the war is 
correctly described ; and the ac- 
count of the various services upon 
which it was employed, gives the 
reader a fair understanding of its 
qualifications and capacity so far 
as its numbers extended. But 
the numerical strength of the regu- 
lar army was small indeed when 
compared with the magnitude of 
the nation. Its influence in the 
struggle, as an army, was absolutely 
nothing ; and its detachments being 
scattered over a territory nearly as 
large as the whole of Europe, there 
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was nothing resembling an em- 
bodied army at all. 

The only real strength of which 
the establishment could boast was 
in its officers. Of these the greater 
number had been educated at the 
Military Academy of West Point, 
were well instructed in the art of 
war, and capable of quickly organ- 
ising and disciplining the enormous 
number of new levies brought to 
the standards of either side. In 
short, they were the persons by 
whom the purely military elements 
of the strife were administered 
from a very short time after its com- 
mencement. But little consideration 
need be given to the composition 
of the rank and file of the regular 
army before the war. In a country 
like America where the mechanic 
and labourer can readily obtain 
the highest wages, even the com- 
paratively high pay of the soldier 
failed to attract ; and it was always 
with difficulty that in time of peace 
the limited number of troops al- 
lowed by the establishment could 
be kept up to the legal limit, and 
then only by short enlistments of 
five years. These enlistments were 
voluntary, and, as might be sup- 
posed, the class of individuals which 
furnished most of the recruits was 
neither exalted nor influential. The 
only thing to be gained by the 
private soldier in America was his 
subsistence for the time. But 
slender chance for promotion was 
afforded him while the Military 
Academy year after year furnished 
its quota of thoroughly educated 
officers, with whom no private could 
compete forhis grade. Nor did the 
education of the officers at the 
Academy encourage intimacy be- 
tween them and the private soldiers, 
but quite the reverse. In fact, 
although the establishment of a 
Republic whose leading politicians 
continually harped upon the string of 
equality, the American army, before 


the war, was one of the most aristo- 
cratic organisations in the world. 

Throughout these opening chap- 
ters his Royal Highness pays no 
attention to the fact that what he 
calls the “fatal doctrine of States 
Rights ”—that is, the absolute sov- 
ereignty of the States in all matters 
not expressly conceded by the con- 
stitution to the Federal Government 
—was until the election of Mr. Lin- 
coln the fundamental principle of 
the American Union, and believed 
in and cherished by the great 
majority of the American people. 
In fact, it is believed in now ; and 
even the Radical party, while carry- 
ing out their schemes of oppression 
and plunder in the treatment of the 
conquered States of the South, 
assume to respect the doctrine. In 
their worst legislative acts their pur- 
poses have been veiled, the State 
organisation has been adhered to, 
and the end has been generally at- 
tained by forcing or fraudulently 
juggling into the executive offices 
of the States persons subservient to 
the wishes of the Radical leaders, 
or in other words, “ Carpet-baggers,” 
“ Scalawags,” and negroes of the 
most worthless character. A reac- 
tion in the politics of the country 
would bring about the supremacy 
of the doctrine at once ; and by many 
such an event is regarded as the 
only hope for the restoration of 
a tolerable state of affairs in the 
South. 

True, the doctrine of States 
Rights does not seem very accep- 
table to the Comte de Paris, nor 
does he appear to understand it. 
It would not flourish very well in 
France, where the central power 
at the capital has long ruled under 
one name or another absolutely. 
Under it, however, America pro- 
gressed harmoniously and _ happily 
for three-quarters of a century. 

With the ideas of the Royal 
author on this subject, it is not to 
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be wondered at that, inspired by 
his Federal friends, he should con- 
demn those officers of the American 
army who espoused the cause of 
their States, religiously believing it 
to be their duty. Neither his ig- 
norance nor their influence ought, 
nevertheless, to justify the reitera- 
tion in a work, pretending to a high 
standard of accuracy, of stale and 
exploded slanders against officials of 
the Government, with which our 
author closes his second chapter in 
the following words :-— 


“La perfide prévoyance du dernier 
Ministre de la Guerre, M. Floyd, l’avait 
éloignée tout-entiére des Etats que ses 
complices du Sud se préparaient &@ sou- 
léver contre l’autorité fédérale. On 
avait fait au soldats l’honneur de les 
croire fidéles & leur drapeau. Sous 
mille prétextes, les forts et les arsenaux 
fédéraux avait été dégarnis par ceux- 
la mémes dont le premier dévoir était 
de vieller sur les intéréts généraux de 
la nation, et les garnisons qu’on avait 
retirées pour les disperser dans le 
Texas, avaient été placées sous les 
ordres d’un officier qui sembla n’avoir 
été choisi que pour les trahir. 


“On vit le Général Twiggs, qui 


commandait les troupes de Texas, 
sentendre avec les rebelles pendant 
quil portait encore l’uniforme fédéral 
et leur livrer les dép6ts de vivres et de 
munitions de ses propres soldats, afin 
@enlever a ceux-ci tout moyen de ré- 
sistance. Abandonnés par une partie 
de leurs officiers, privés de toutes res- 
sources, ne trouvant plus que des enne- 
mis dans la population ingrate qu’ils 
avaient protégée pendant tant d’années, 
ces braves soldats eurent encore a ré- 
sister aux séductions de ceux qui leur 
promettaient un brillant avenir dans 
les rangs des insurgés. Un de leurs 
anciens chefs, Van Dorh, eut le triste 
courage de reparaitre au milieu d’eux 
vour appuyer ces propositions de l’in- 
fluence qui Jui avaient value ses rares 
qualités militaires. Il ne gagna per- 
sonne, et les débris de son régiment, 
obligés de conclure une convention 
@’évacuation avec les ennemis qui les 
entouraient de toutes parts, retour- 
herent dans les villes du Nord, ou ils 
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rencontrérent les camarades séparés 
d’eux depuis longtemps qui accouraient 
& la défense de la cause nationale.” 

Here we have an ennuciation of 
slanders as baseless as were ever 
uttered, and which had their origin 
in the attempt of the party press of 
the North to explain the early dis- 
asters of the Federal arms. It was 
a common calumny to say that Mr. 
Floyd had denuded the Southern 
States of troops, and filled the un- 
garrisoned arsenals with arms for the 
use of the seceding States. In fact, 
these assertions went so far as to con- 
vey the idea that the South had most 
of the arms in the country, and that 
the regular army was turned over to 
them in mass, 

The libel against Mr. Floyd was 
perfectly inexcusable, for the records 
of his administration of the War 
Department were all in the hands of 
the Federal authorities, who have 
not been able to suppress them, and 
they have been published time and 
again, utterly disproving the atro- 
cious calumny. 

It was always the policy of the 
American Government to keep on 
hand large stores of arms and 
munitions of war, to place in the 
hands of the militia of the States. 
Annual appropriations were made 
for the manufacture of such arms 
and munitions to a far greater ex- 
tent than was required by the 
diminutive army of the Republic. 
Arsenals had long been built in 
various sections of the country, 
both north and south, to receive 
these arms, which were to have 
been distributed according to the 
strength of population. Those at 
the North being nearest the seat of 
manufacture, were encumbered with 
the accumulations of years. Shortly 
before the warthe model was changed. 
Room was required at the manufac- 
tories for weapons of the new type ; 
and to provide it, the antiquated mus- 
kets in considerable quantities were 
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sent to the empty arsenals of the 
South—but even then in smaller 
numbers than was required by the 
avowed policy of the Government, 
The facilities for construction, the 
arms of new model, artillery, ammu- 
nition, equipment—in fact, every- 
thing requisite for speedy supply of 
material of war—remained in the 
North, and at the disposal of the 
Federal Government. 

The allegation that the Secretary 
purposely sent the troops of the 
army from the forts and arsenals of 
the Southern States, and left them 
unguarded, so that their stores might 
be seized by Secessionists, is abso- 
lutely ridiculous. In the first place, 
even had he been so disposed, he had 
but very few troops to send. In- 
deed not one thousand men had 
ever been in garrison in the South- 
ern Atlantic States during his ad- 
ministration. At the time of the 
Secession, the garrison of Fort 
Monroe, which was really the only 
fortification of which the possession 
was vitally important to either belli- 
gerent, remained in the condition it 
had been kept in for years; and the 
same is the fact with reference to 
the garrisons in Charleston harbour, 
at the arsenals in Georgia, of the 
forts at Pensacola, and, indeed, 
at every other military post in the 
South. 

As the Secretary withdrew no 
troops from the Southern seaboard 
States, he had none to disperse over 
Texas. The forces in that State 
had not been augmented, and were 
fearfully inadequate to perform their 
ordinary duties on the Indian fron- 
tier. Nor was there the slightest 
ground for the assertion that such 
troops as were there, were placed 
under an officer who seemed chosen 
only to betray them. That they 
were under command of General 
Twiggs, who is charged with treason 
by our Royal author, was only the 
consequence of his rank and the 
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nature of the service required, 
Moreover, General Twiggs had 
commanded the department with 
his headquarters either at New 
Orleans or San Antonio de Bexar 
for the best part of the decade pre- 
vious to the war, and long before 
‘Mr. Floyd was ever thought of as a 
Cabinet Minister. 

The plain facts of the case are 
these: General Twiggs, in January 
186], commanded about twenty-five 
hundred Federal troops of all arms, 
scattered over the State of Texas, 
a country about as extensive as 
France—that is to say, as France 
was before the German war. His 
troops occupied situations for ser- 
vice against the hostile Indians, 
None of them were in forts or posi- 
tions fit to stand a siege or to assist 
them ever so slightly in repelling 
the attack of civilised enemies, 
The State of Texas, having 
passed the ordinance of Secession, 
called upon him to yield to her 
officers the control of his positions 
and surrender his troops; but he 
positively and peremptorily refused. 
There were State forces in his vi- 
cinity in numbers many times 
greater than his own, and the fight- 
ing qualities of the Texan Rangers 
were quite equal to those of his 
command. The situation was crit- 
ical, and a little indiscretion would 
have precipitated the strife which 
good men were then striving to 
avert. Without orders from the 
Government, which would not then 
take the responsibility of commen- 
cing hostile coercion—though, with 
the usual policy of demagogues, the 
authorities at Washington were 
quite willing to throw the responsi- 
bility on a veteran of fifty years’ 
service, and to sacrifice him if it 
suited their purpose — General 
Twiggs reviewed the situation ac- 
cording to his standing orders and 
the constitution and laws of his 
country. 
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He regarded himself as the re- 
resentative of the Government of 
the United States, to carry out the 
military provisions of the Federal 
compact with the State of Texas, 
and as expressly forbidden to act 

inst the civil law, either of 
State or Federation. When the 
State resumed her sovereignty, and 
called upon him to render up his 
positions, he. deemed himself and 
his principals relieved from the 
duty of defending her territory 
against hostile Indians. His oc- 
cupation being gone, he was 
willing to depart; but he protested 
that to surrender anything, could 
only be the consequence of hostile 
action, and tantamount to war 
against the United States by Texas, 
which he should resist to the 
utmost of his power. His reason- 
ing was admitted by the State 
authorities, who, while resuming 
the sovereignty of the State, had 
no intention of commencing hostil- 


‘ities, or declaring war against the 


Federation. Accordingly, General 
Twiggs removed his troops to the 
last man who would go—and with 
them, their arms, munitions, artil- 
lery, subsistence, transportation, 
and equipment, to the full extent 
of complete provision for his nu- 
merical force. Surplus stores which 
he could not immediately transport 
were receipted for by the State 
officers, and it was stipulated that 
they or their values should be ac- 
counted for by the State Govern- 
ment to the Federal authorities. 

To those officers who, in obedi- 
ence to their principles, sent in 
their resignations, he granted leave 
of absence, until such time as they 
could be acted upon at Washing- 
ton; and sent his command under 
those who remained in service to 
the north, beyond the jurisdiction 
or influence of any seceding 
State. The Radical authorities at 
Washington, furious, and wanting a 
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victim, struck him from the rolls 
of the army, and proclaimed him 
a traitor, because he had refrained 
from commencing the strife which 
they would not then initiate. Thus 
he saved to the Government, so 
long as he wore its uniform, the 
strength of his command, which, 
so far as it went, was available 
for their purpose of coercing the 
Southern States to remain in the 
Union. 

Of about the same nature is 
the statement concerning Major 
Van Dorn, that he attempted un- 
justifiably to obtain recruits for 
the State of Texas, or the Con- 
federacy, from the soldiers of 
Twiggs’ command. Van Dorn is 
dead, and the story has been ex- 
plained in such a way as to show that 
it rests upon very slender foundation. 
If true, its material consequence 
would have been very small. When 
the whole numerical force of the 
American army was not 20,000 
sabres and bayonets, the effect of 
such physical strength on one side 
or the other in the prodigious strug- 
gle impending was next to nothing. 
It is hard to see why prominence 
should be given by his Royal High- 
ness to the petulant ejaculations of 
Federal officials at the commence- 
ment of the war, made with the 
sole object of excusing their defeats. 
And this is the more remarkable, 
since whatever the established army 
amounted to, the Northern com- 
batants had the benefit of the whole 
of it. 

The third of the chapters publish- 
ed in the ‘ Revue des Deux Mondes,’ 
is devoted to the consideration of 
slavery and its effect upon Southern 
society at the commencement of the 
war. As might be expected from 
the opening paragraphs of the his- 
tory, all statements, all arguments, 
all descriptions, and all conclusions, 
are directly derived from Northern 
sources, and all are enunciated the 
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more positively in proportion as the 
Royal author displays his ignorance 
of his subject. 

We have no intention of discussing 
the abstract right or wrong of the 
institution of slavery, further than is 
absolutely necessary in noticing the 
views expressed in the work before 
us. Slavery has for a long time 
been unfashionable, and under one 
influence or another has almost 
entirely disappeared from modern 
civilised society. There is, more- 
over, scarcely a Southerner in ex- 
istence who has the slightest wish 
to compass its re-establishment. 
But all this is no reason why the 
various falsehoods, canting hypocri- 
sies, romantic effusions, and fraud- 
ulent deductions promulgated by 
a fragment of the Northern people 
when they manipulated its aboli- 
tion into a political cry to assist 
them in obtaining place and power, 
should pass for truth. Still less 
that they should be accepted and 
adopted by the royal stranger who 
pretends to publish an extended and 
impartial history of one of the great- 
est struggles that ever convulsed 
mankind. 

Slavery existed in ancient and 
medieval times under one form or 
another, as a matter of course. 
Civilisation brought amelioration, 
and this was slowly followed by 
emancipation. In the comparatively 
small area of thé States of Europe 
which could be called enlightened, 
slavery died centuries ago. Philo- 
sophers, statesmen, and __ political 
economists had discussed the subject 
over and over again, and condemned 
it, — although, like Montesquieu, 
there were many who acknowledged 
that it was the only suitable condi- 
tion for the black race when in the 
society of white men. It is little 
to be wondered at that such 
should be the case. The fallaci- 
ous dogma that all races of men 
are of equal capacity, and born to an 
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equal heritage, had not then borne 
sufficient fruit to be made use of for 
political purposes. Hardly a race 
in the world, including those now 
most enlightened, has escaped the 
ordeal of slavery through which the 
mass of its numbers passed during 
successive centuries, Liberty has 
come to the masses step by step, 
through their own improvement 
and the force of circumstances, 
The great exception to this improve- 
ment is the African race when left 
to themselves, wherever they may 
be. Since the world began, the 
negro in his own land has lived 
under the most atrocious tyrannies 
extant to our own times, and slay- 
ery in African countries is the abso- 
lute normal condition of mankind. 
Originality is not congenital with 
the negro, except in the form of 
original brutality. Not a recorded 
instance of the spontaneous im- 
provement of negro society exists; 
and the notion that the race is 
capable of such elevation has only 
obtained within a late period, and 
then has almost invariably been pro- 
mulgated for political and other 
purposes by those who knew least 
about the subject. The employ- 
ment of negroes in America and the 
West Indies was commenced by 
persons not very scrupulous in their 
means of acquiring wealth; but it 
was fostered by their home Govern- 
ment, approved by society, and its 
right and legality were unques- 
tioned. 

The Royal author seems to be 
under an impression that the im- 
portation of slaves from Africa was 
put an end to in America only by 
the provisions of treaties with foreign 
Governments. Had he sought in- 
formation on the point, he would 
have learned that, proprio motu, 
the United States, with the free 
consent of the Southern people, 
were the first to put a stop to 
the African  slave-trade, without 
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consultation with any foreign power 
whatever. 

The institution of slavery being 
an inheritance of the Southern 
people from Colonial times, they 
utilised and made the best of it. 
The negro, who had come to them 
an untutored savage, with all the 
bestialities and superstitions of his 
kind and country, began to improve 
when removed from their influence 
as negroes only do improve—by imi- 
tation. It is undoubtedly true that 
there were cases in which negro slaves 
were treated by inconsiderate and 
unworthy persons with cruel severity, 
such as their often ignorant mas- 
ters considered suitable for brutal 
natures. But time and the progress 
of public opinion remedied this 
wrong, although enough remained 
to serve for the foundation of the 
thrilling romances and sensational 
declamations of the Northern dema- 
gogues when they made use of the 
ery of abolition to obtain political 
power. 

For many years before the civil 
war in America there existed not in 
the world a more moral, orderly, 
and respectable peasantry than that 
of the Southern States. Taking 
example from their owners, they 
had progressed in civilisation and 
in the pursuits suitable to their 
station. As they rose in merit, so 
were they treated. The punish- 
ment of the whip, so much talked 
about, was rarely administered, and 
rarely necessary. The  separa- 
tion of families, enlarged upon by 
novelists of the school of ‘ Uncle 
Tom’s Cabin,’ and which the Royal 
author emphatically condemns, was 
seldom heard of. The negro was 
progressing in improvement as 
rapidly as was possible with his 
characteristics, and so continued 
until the end of the war. Both in 
town and country, the slaves, con- 
nected by a common interest, lived 
on the best of terms with their 
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masters, and when the struggle 
came, were quite ready to assist the 
cause of the South in any way in 
which they might be employed. 
No attempts at insurrection occurred 
throughout the length and breadth of 
the Confederacy during the long four 
years of agonising strife, although 
the greater part of the white men 
were in the field, and the planta- 
tions and homes were in charge of 
the aged and female portions of the 
community. When the notorious 
John Brown seized upon the arsenal 
at Harper’s Ferry, and commenced 
the murder of white citizens, he 
thrust arms into the hands of the 
negroes, and called upon them to 
assist him in his endeavours to ex- 
cite a servile rebellion, The ne- 
groes absolutely refused. 

His Royal Highness names this 
man as attempting a justifiable re- 
venge, and taunts the Virginians 
because they were excited to indig- 
nation by the commencement of 
burglary and incendiarism within 
their borders. At the time of its 
occurrence the act was justified, in 
the style of our author, by many of 
the more respectable Northern pol- 
iticians, and by the more unscrupu- 
lous it was absolutely applauded 
and encouraged. During and since 
the war this felon has been honoured 
as a martyr; and his case stands asa 
notorious example of the perversion 
of the ideas of common justice and 
respect for the first principles of 
civilised society. 

It is to be repeated to the credit 
of both masters and slaves, that 
under the most exciting circum- 
stances, hardly an instance of ori- 
ginal outrage on the part of the ne- 
groes is recorded. The oppression 
of their superiors could hardly have 
been very flagrant, nor were the 
slaves very anxious to have a change 
in their situation thrust upon them 
by the Northern abolitionists. 

Such was the condition of the 
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lowest of the three grades into 
which his Royal Highness divides 
the society of the Southern States. 
It was progressing in civilisation 
and moral development, slowly, in- 
deed, but by the only means 
through which the race has ever 
improved, and still with a speed 
remarkable when all things are con- 
sidered. Centuries on centuries 
were required for Britons and 
Franks to attain civilisation and 
elevate their lower orders from the 
state existing when they were 
savages and slaves. Ages elapsed 
before the masses of Europe had 
attained the social status to which, 
under the tutelage and example of 
the Southern whites, the slaves had 
arrived, when the result of the war 
conferred upon them, not liberty, 
but the nominal functions of citizen- 
ship, which they now exercise as 
the abject tools of the despotism 
founded in 1861, which despotism 
the Southern people fought strenu- 
ously for four years to avert. All 
that the Royal author has said about 
the utilisation of negro labour, its 
expense, its effect upon the middle 
classes of society, and the arrogance 
and pride of which it was the 
parent in the richer portion of the 
community, is but the repetition of 
the stale arguments used by North- 
ern orators, and almost entirely 
incorrect. True, slave labour was 
expensive, and much capital was 
sunk in its usufruct; but that was 
inseparable from the culture for 
which it was employed, and the 
nature of the climate. And has 
the alternative of free labour proved 
less so? The present prices of the 
great staples which come from 
America, and are so necessary to 
the industry of the world—cotton, 
sugar, and rice—answer the ques- 
tion categorically, and disprove the 
economy of free labour as at pre- 
sent regulated in the Southern 
States of America. 


The effect of slavery upon the 
middle class, which, adopting the 
phraseology of Northern orators, 
his Royal Highness denominates 
“les petits blancs,’ or “mean 
whites,” is represented as making 
them but little less subservient to 
the richer class than the negroes, 
His words are :— 


‘Le travail étant un acte de servi- 
tude, on ne pouvait s’y livrer sans dés- 
honneur. Cette loi imposée par I’opi- 
nion publique fermait l’entrée des 
territoires du Sud au flot fécond 
d’émigrans qui parti d’Europe et des 
états de l'Est, se repand sur les vastes 
plaines de l’ouest, pour y former une 
population de propriétaires exploitant 
eux-mémes leur champ, population 
dont les qualités laborieuses, l’énergie, 
et l’intelligence sont la force et ’hon- 
neur des ‘free soil States.’ 


‘‘La troisiéme classe, celle des 
petits blancs la plus importante par la 
nombre, se trouvait au-dessous de la 
second, et bien au-dessus de la pre- 
miére sans pouvoir cependant servir 
d’intermédiare entre elles, car elle 
était profondement imbue de tous les 
préjugés de couleur. C’est la plebs 
romana, ja foule des cliens qui 
portent avec ostentation le titre des 
citoyens, et n’en exercent les droits 
que pour servir aveuglement les grands 
propriétaires, véritable maitres du 
pays. Si Vesclavage n’existent pas 
a cdté d’eux ils seraient ouvriers 
et laboreurs, ils deviendraient fer- 
miers et petits propriétaires; mais 
plus leur pauvreté les rapproche de la 
classe inférieure des esclaves, plus ils 
tiennent a s’en séparer, et repoussent 
le travail pour mieux mettre en relief 
leur qualité d’hommes libres. Cette 
population declassée, misérables et 
remuante, fournissait 4 la politique du 
Sud l’avant garde battailleuse qui pré- 
cédait l’invasion dans l’ouest du plan- 
teur avec ses esclaves. Au commence- 
ment de la guerre, le Nord crut qu’elle 
se prononcerait en sa faveur contre l’in- 
stitution servile, dont elle aurait dai 
détester la ruineuse concurrence. Mais 
ilse trompa en pensant que la raison 
Vemporterait chez elle sur la passion. 
Elle lui prouva au contraire qu’elle 
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était ardemment dévouée au maintien 
de lTesclavage. Son orgeuil y’était 
encore plus intéressé que celui des 
grands propriétaires; car tandis que 
ceux-ci étaient toujours assurés de 
rester bien au-dessus des négres affran- 
chis, elle craignait d’étre avilie par 
leur émancipation, qui les éleverait 
jusqu’a son niveau.” 


Let it be remembered that within 
the limits of the Southern States 
there were eight millions of whites 
and four millions of negroes, the 
latter generally held to servitude 
by the large proprietors whom his 
Royal Highness seems to consider 
“véritables maitres du pays.” If 
the proportion were ten negroes 
to each proprietor (a very small 
number to stock a plantation), the 
whole number of slaveholders would 
amount to 400,000, or five per cent 
of the white population. The re- 
maining ninety-five per cent of the 
whites, his Royal Highness would 
have us believe, were so besotted 
in their fear of compromising their 
nobility and being dishonoured by 
labour, that they contented them- 
selves by living, to a great extent, 
as idle clients of their richer neigh- 
bours. If this were so, the rich 
planters of the South must have 
had a hard time of it to draw 
enough from the expensive labour 
of their slaves to support such a 
stupendous burden of drones. The 
glaring absurdity of the statement 
is its own refutation. 

In fact, throughout the South 
the labour of the white mechanics, 
small farmers, navvies, and common 
labourers, was employed at high 
and remunerative prices. While 
the industrious man throve quickly, 
and became more or less independ- 
ent, he also approached more nearly 
to a level with the rich ; and what is 
more, the social position of such men 
was quickly, cheerfully, and freely 
accorded to them. Moreover, from 
this class there came a large pro- 
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portion of Southern politicians, and 
their views and policy were, if any- 
thing, more pronounced than those 
of the great proprietors. Especially 
so was it with those who had come 
originally from the North, even 
with all the prejudices against the 
institutions of the South prevalent 
amongst their ancient associates. 
Experience soon taught them that 
whatever the imperfections of the 
system, any change must be fraught 
with evil to all concerned, from the 
highest to the lowest. 

Throughout the whole period of 
agitation before the war, and during 
its continuance, no portion of the 
Southern community was more em- 
phatic in asserting the justice of the 
Southern cause than the merchants, 
professional men, mechanics, and 
labourers, of Northern birth, who 
had made for themselves homes 
in the South,—and none were more 
loyal in their efforts to secure its 
success. His Royal Highness is 
in error when he assumes that the 
great wealth and political power 
was entirely in the hands of the 
planters who owned great numbers 
of slaves. The very nature of the 
culture on which their means were 
employed rendered the life of the 
planters laborious. The species of 
labour which was used forced upon 
them immense responsibilities ; and 
while the reward in seasons of good 
harvest was great, it was only to be 
secured by unremitting diligence 
and careful administration. 

It is true, as our author remarks, 
that the existence of slavery in the 
South prevented the scttlement of 
Southern lands by immigrants from 
Europe, and, from the same cause, 
the rich and fertile regions of West- 
ern Virginia, East Kentucky, and 
Tennessee remain sparsely peopled 
to this day. But, while the South 
lost the material advantage of their 
presence and labour, it gained, in 
their absence, immunity from an 
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element of mischief which has per- 
vaded the Northern States, and 
which, in the hands of the unscru- 
pulous leaders who have conducted 
the Northern conventions and elec- 
tions, did more to bring about the 
war, and keep it up, than all the 
slaves ever existing in America. 

This mischief arose from the con- 
tinued introduction into American 
society of multitudes of the lower 
order of emigrants, from various 
countries of Europe, who arrived 
understanding nothing of their 
new home, except that it was in a 
country of wealth, where freedom 
and a living could be had for 
the asking. As usual, getting so 
much, they wanted more; and as 
the Northern States had early 
thrown open their elective fran- 
chise, and votes were required by 
one party or another, these immi- 
grants became at once politically 
important, and the foreign vote was 
a marketable commodity amongst 
the professional politicians. How 
this continued source of corruption 
affected American politics, it would 
be easy, did our limits permit, to 
show—and with it, the influence 
which, under guidance of North- 
ern leaders, it had in creating the 
rupture between the North and the 
South. But it is sufficient to point 
to the glaring and atrocious in- 
stances of corruption which for 
years prevailed in the great city of 
New York, when her municipality 
was controlled by foreigners, who 
seemed to monopolise her councils 
with a view to plundering, not only 
for the benefit of themselves, but of 
a host of their followers, to whom 
they owed their elevation to posi- 
tions enabling them to exercise 
their talents for robbery and spolia- 
tion. A _ little consideration will 
show that the South was happy in 
the absence of this avalanche of cor- 
ruption and infamy. 

Partly in consequence of the ab- 
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sence of this element in politics, 
the South remained for a long per- 
iod Conservative, and stanch to the 
traditions and provisions of the 
constitution. The voting popula- 
tion was free, controlled in no sec- 
tion exclusively by persons or fac- 
tions. Divided in opinion on gene- 
ral politics, recognising in the status 
quo of society the best opportunity 
for development and _ prosperity, 
the Southern people only demanded 
that they should be let alone in 
their local affairs. The acts of their 
representatives in the National 
Government proved plainly that in 
devotion to the interests of the 
Union as a whole, they were in no 
wise behind the most earnest of 
their Northern countrymen. 

It is said by his Royal Highness 
that the Southern oligarchy had 
for a long time ruled the councils 
of the nation. That a full, and 
perhaps the greater, proportion of 
the prominent men of the Republic 
had come from the South, is un- 
doubtedly true; and if they pre- 
vailed until the year 1860, when 
the Radicals and Abolitionists suc- 
ceeded in placing a sectional repre- 
sentative in the Presidential chair, 
the Southerners who guided the 
National Government had no reason 
to be ashamed of the perform- 
ance of their duties. Unexampled 
prosperity reigned throughout the 
land; no question of  disturb- 
ance existed in the foreign rela- 
tions of the country; there was 
no national debt; no burdensome 
taxes weighed upon the people; 
and in the Southern section there 
existed not a single pauper. 

Unfortunately, the causes which 
were to produce the rupture had 
been for a long time at work, and 
though the danger was early seen 
by the chiefs of the great political 
parties, who sounded loudly their 
note of warning, it proved in the 
end to be in vain. 
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The principal of these was the 
lust of place and power, engendered 
from the frequency of the Presi- 
dential and other elections, and the 
early adoption of politics as'a trade 
by numbers of worthless dema- 
gogues, who stuck at no means how- 
ever corrupt, or acts however un- 
principled, to gain their ends. As 
issue after issue, whether of tariff, 
foreign affairs, or internal adminis- 
tration, was settled by the re- 
presentatives of the people and the 
executive, according to the provi- 
sions of the constitution, the rest- 
less agitators who were unprovided 
for sought a new cry which might 
arouse the people to a change. Now 
it was a crusade against Freemasonry 
and secret societies ; in some localities 
an attempt against the Catholic or 
other religions; again, a question 
of a National Bank, and very fre- 
quently a general meddling with 
the currency; a dispute about a 
boundary, or an uninhabited island 
of no consequence to the next ten 
generations ;—in fine, anything on 
which a point could be made or 
feeling aroused. The greater num- 
ber of voters at the North, and the 
universality of the suffrage there 
existing, as well as the horde of re- 
cruits yearly arriving to swell the 
army of professional politicians from 
the worst subversionists of Europe, 
all hungry for place, power, and 
plunder, made that section the 
principal fountain of political tur- 
bulence. Finally, having exhausted 
everything, as was believed, which 
was of an interest common to the 
whole country sufficiently strong to 
make a party issue, the political 
agitators took up one which every 
wise man in the country saw must 
end in arraying one section against 
the other. 


This was no late thing occurring 


just before the war. As early as 
1835, the political wire-workers at 
the North commenced to !ook for 
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an accession of strength from the 
Abolitionists. At that time, how- 
ever, there were men powerful 
enough in the North to prevent 
the immediate use of this danger- 
ous element. Both Mr. Webster 
and Mr. Clay, the great men of the 
Whig party, then in opposition, 
condemned such an alliance, though 
both were opposed to slavery in ‘the 
abstract. Under the influence of 
these and other great statesmen, the 
adoption of a sectional issue by 
either party which could hope to 
administer the National Government, 
was prevented for a time. But in the 
continued prosperity of the country 
and the utter absence of any ques- 
tion by the discussion of which it 
could be increased—there being no 
wrongs to redress, and hardly the 
chance of improvement by any poli- 
tical] action—personal ambitions led 
to quarrels among the holders of 
power, and their opponents took 
the opportunity to smuggle into 
their policy something of the sec- 
tional question. This caused the 
wrangles about slavery in the ter- 
ritories; and finally, when all the 
great parties, except the Democratie, 
had expired from having nothing on 
which to combine, and the Demo- 
cratic party was shaken by the per- 
sonal differences of its leaders, a 
combination of factions, seeing their 
opportunity, coalesced with the ul- 
tra-Abolitionists who, unimportant 
in numbers, yet gave a considerable 
accession to the balance of strength 
which the agitators sought to gain. 

It was this abolition party which 
first raised the cry for a rupture of 
the Union. That the constitution 
accorded rights to the Southern 
people to regulate their own affairs 
in their own way, was sufficient to 
cause them to denounce it as “ a com- 
pact with hell, which must be dis- 
solved.” When the fragments of the 
broken parties of exploded _princi- 
ples, under the name of Republicans, 
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met at Chicago in 1860, and nomi- 
nated Mr. Lincoln for the Presidency, 
they adopted the principles of the 
Abolitionists, to secure their sup- 
port, and pledged themselves in case 
of the success of their candidate to 
carry them out at all hazards. 

The result of the election has 
passed into history, and a fraction 
of American society entered into 
the exercise of power pledged to 
violate the sacred stipulations of the 
constitution under which America 
had progressed and prospered beyond 
any example for eighty years. And 
all, this while the amelioration of 
the condition of the black race was 
neither avowed as an object nor 
considered as a desideratum. 

It was not disguised that the 
spring of their action was simply 
to wrest the administration from the 
hands of political opponents. The 


feelings of Northern men towards 
the negro were, and still are, those 


of aversion; and he is only tolerat- 
ed by them as the instrument of 
defeating and oppressing political 
opponents of their own race and 
colour. Were proofs required of 
this beyond the positive declara- 
tions that were made by Republican 
leaders before and during the war, 
the late refusal of the Radical Con- 
gress to pass the civil rights bill 
which aimed at enforcing the social 
equality of the negroes in Northern 
as well as Southern society, would 
indeed be absolute confirmation. 
Who can wonder that the South- 
ern people, finding themselves jug- 
gled out of participation in the 
National Government, denounced 
as wrong - doers and _ criminals, 
threatened with subversion of their 
institutions, to the detriment of 
themselves, their families, and their 
dependents, should strive to free 
themselves from connection and 
association with the section of the 
Union by which they were threat- 
ened and maligned? As for the 
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assertion of the Royal author that 
a coup d’état was attempted or in- 
timidation was exercised, it is hard 
to see, even with all the force ofthis 
Federal ‘associations, how a decent 
regard for truth has permitted him 
to make it. The deliberate exer- 
cise of a right which formed a 
fundamental axiom of the political 
creed of most of the United States ; 
the offer to settle amicably every 
question of finance and property, 
and the quiet commencement of 
home administration, while interfer- 
ence with anything beyond the 
territorial limits of the seceding 
States was carefully avoided; and 
finally, the protracted attempts at 
peaceful negotiations for months 
after the ordinances of secession had 
been passed and notified to the 
Federal! authorities,—are not in ac- 
cordance with the usual character- 
istics of a coup @état. That the 
Southern leaders did not adopt the 
usual measures for success and 
really make a coup d'état, is not 
very flattering to their foresight, or 
to their appreciation of the unscru- 
pulous character of their adversaries. 
At the same time, the fact that they 
did not, proves conclusively their firm 
belief in the justice of their cause, 
and the expectation that in spite 
of political differences, the Northern 
politicians would be bound by the 
provisions of the constitution. 

The Southern States left the 
Federal Union on the grounds which 
have been mentioned. They sought 
and demanded no advantage; they 
took no steps against the “tnterests 
or powers of those who chose to 
remain under the Federal compact. 
They simply withdrew from the 
Federation, when it was evident 
that the differences between two 
antagonistic systems of society were 
irreconcilable, and the exercise of 
the rights secured to the South by 
the constitution was condemned as 
a wrong by their Northera asso- 
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ciates. Believing that it was better 
to separate in peace than to dwell 
together in anger, the Secession was 
declared and attempted. 

When they left and surrendered 
all participation in the Govern- 
ment they are alleged to have 
controlled so long, and gave it 
into the hands of their oppo- 
nents, “they left the United States 
a great and powerful nation, with 
its extended sea-coast, its teem- 
ing population, its vast reserve of 
unoccupied territory, its mechanic 
arts, its constitution as it was, its 
laws unobstructed, its administra- 
tion unembarrassed, its magistracy 
(Federal, State, and local), with un- 
impaired authority.” The Northern 
people were only relieved from en- 
forcing the stipulations which -the 
result uf the election for President 
in their own section had condemned, 
and which the party in power were 
pledged to disregard. 

For his Royal Highness to assert 
that the Southern people or oligar- 
chy (for as the people all pronounced 
in one way, oligarchy and people in 
this case are synonymous), wished, 
or endeavoured to resume, through 
intimidation or force, the influence 
which they had formerly exercised 
in the Government, is simply the 
assertion of an ignorant belief in a 
fallacy. 

The efforts at peaceful separation 
were met, as has been said before, 
first, by evasion—next, by threats of 
edercion—and finally, by invasion, 
and the infliction on the South of all 
the evils of war. Of course, as they 
believed in the justice of their 
cause and the rectitude of their 
conduct, the Southern people de- 
fended themselves to the extent of 
their ability. 

The Royal author. will undoubt- 
edly assert, in common with the 
Northern editors of the period, that 
the Southern people commenced 
hostilities when they reduced Fort 


Sumter. This fort lay within the 
limits of South Carolina; and its 
Federal commander, pending the 
negotiations, and before a single 
man in the South was under arms, 
committed an act of war by destroy- 
ing public property, and assuming 
an attitude of defiance against the 
State authorities. Even then no- 
thing was attempted against him, 
and he was undisturbed until it 
was officially announced that his 
action was approved by the Federal 
authorities, and a fleet of men-of- 
war and transports was off the 
coast to commence the work of co- 
ercion. The initiative being thus 
taken by the authorities at Wash- 
ington, who found it necessary to 
hide the injuries they were inflict- 
ing on the country in the clamour 
and confusion of war, the South- 
ern leaders could no longer delay. 
With inefficient and improvised 
means, they proceeded to reduce the 
fort which had been defiantly occu- 
pied by its Federal commander. It 
was not hard to do. Hesuccumbed 
after thirty hours’ cannonade and 
bombardment, owing to the con- 
flagration of his barracks, and the 
danger of the explosion of his 
magazines. The fleet which was 
to have supported him lay in the 
roadstead out of range. He had 
made a noisy but harmless resist- 
ance, and no one was_ seriously 
injured on either side. The Con- 
federate commander granted him 
easy terms, and he was permitted 
to join his comrades in the offing, 
with all his personnel, all private 
property, and all public property 
which he could carry, and to salute 
his flag with one hundred guns 
The affair would have been abso- 
lutely bloodless, but unfortunately 
in firing his salute he blew up two 
or three of his own people, who 
thus became the first victims of the 
policy of the Radicals. 

The garrison of Fort Sumter 
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went to the city of New York, 
where the politicians took care that 
it should be received with an ova- 
tion; commander, officers, and 
soldiers were paraded in torchlight 
processions, and proclaimed as the 
champions of the Union, insulted 
and dishonoured by the attack of 
the furious Southerners. In short, 
the shambling and miserable de- 
fence of Fort Sumter was lauded 
as an act of heroism; and stump- 
orators shrieked and shouted, to 
stimulate the whole North, by an 
appeal to passions and pride of 
strength, to support a detestable 
olicy, against which nearly one- 
alf of the Northern voters had 
deliberately recorded their judg- 
ment not five months before. Un- 
happily, as is too often the case, 
— to passion succeeded where 
those to reason had failed; and the 
whole strength of twenty - four 
millions of people was brought out 
to crush one-third of their number, 
whose offence was only that they 
chose to live under their own laws, 
and exercise those rights which 
were guaranteed to them from the 
time of their colonial existence, 

The war progressed, and it appears 
that his Royal Highness proposes to 
narrate its details in seven volumes, 
of which two have already appeared. 
Let us hope there will be more ac- 
curacy in the lengthy sequel than 
has been displayed in the opening 
chapters. The war ended in 1865 
by the overthrow of the South- 
ern armies, unable longer to with- 
stand the overwhelming masses 
brought against them, after a fearful 
cost of life and the sacrifice of infi- 
nite resources, It was a triumph 
of the despotism of a fraction of 
American society, which rules with 
unmitigated severity and injustice 
to this day. The negro has received 
personal licence. Political liberty he 
has not, for he is the abject slave and 
tool of the Northern Radical faction. 
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The Southern whites have been de- 
spoiled of their property, and have 
paid in their losses twice the value 
of the indemnity claimed by the vic- 
torious Germans from forty millions 
of Frenchmen. While the whites 
have been degraded, the slaves have 
not risen, The State goveryments 
are administered according to the 
will of the Radical President at 
Washington, and have no constitu- 
ency at home. The Federal troops 
have been brought to take part in 
these governments, which exist only 
for Radical ends. The will of the 
President makes and unmakes them. 
A short proclamation, backed by a 
company of regulars, decides who is 
to be governor of Arkansas, A tele- 
gram settles the chief magistracy of 
Texas. A brief order to a general 
in New Orleans wrests a State gov- 
ernment from the people of Loui- 
siana, and vests its control in the 
creatures of the Administration. 
In fact, instances of this flagrant 
tyranny may be repeated ad nau- 
seam, 

And still the Radical party, pre- 
dominant in the United States, dis- 
guising under magniloquent names 
their atrociously culpable acts, 
claim that their victory is a tri- 
umph of right and law;. and his 
Royal Highness the Comte de Paris 
sounds their praises and maintains 
their impeccability. 

It may be thought that a critical 
notice of so great a production from 
so illustrious a source should have 
been delayed until the issue of the 
complete work ; but its publication in 
the pages of the well-known ‘ Revue 
des Deux Mondes’ brings it promi- 
nently forward, and the opening chap- 
ters candidly avow the moral and con- 
clusions that await us. The South- 
ern leaders and their cause are con- 
demned, and the Radical policy of 
their Northern enemies is propor- 
tionably lauded. The narrative of 
the opening of the war and its 
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causes is drawn entirely from North- 
ern sources, and the arguments are 
those vehemently expressed in 
Northern newspapers during the 
heat of the struggle for political 
purposes. Only one side of the 
record has been consulted, and 
that without question or discri- 
mination. It is fitting that a work 
of such an avowed partisan char- 
acter should be met at the outset; 
and the more so, since the rank 
and peculiar position of the Royal 
author might be expected to impose 
upon him the duty of impartiality 
when he seeks popular approbation 
as a historian. The continuation of 
the work will of course detail the 
various operations of the war, and 
probably amount to a skilful com- 
pilation of the reports of Northern 
generals, with only enough descrip- 
tion of Southern skill and prowess 
to show that it was creditable to 
overcome them. 

The personal experience of the 
Royal author will not go for 
much, for he had little, and that 
was gained when for a few months 
he nominally served as an aide-de 
camp to General M‘Clellan, in his 
operations before Richmond, which 
resulted for the time in the expul- 
sion of the Federal armies from 
the soil of Virginia. With them 
went the Comte de Paris, and 
the other Princes of the house 
of Orleans who had accompanied 
him. Apparently they had learned 
as much of the war as they cared 
to do from personal observation ; 
for they immediately continued 
their movement to England, and 
fixed their residence near Richmond 
on the Thames, instead of persist- 
ing in the endeavour to force an 
entrance into Richmond on the 
James. They appear to have 
singular views of military matters. 
The Prince de Joinville, on his 
return to Europe, wrote a letter to 
the Duc d’Aumale concerning their 
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adventures, in which the warlike 
bearing of MM. le Comte de 
Paris and the Duc de Chartres was 
conspicuously paraded. The battles 
of the seven days, which lost 
General M‘Clellan his command, and 
in which he was driven from every 
position with great losses in men, 
artillery, munitions, camp equipage, 
and material, for some thirty or 
forty miles, to the protection of his 
fleet, were described as a successful 
and victorious change of base. The 
Princes preceded the movement, 
the execution of which was not 
delayed by the Confederate hosts 
of Lee and Jackson following close 
upon the rear of the Federal forces. 
M. le Prince de Joinville witnessed 
its successful accomplishment from 
the mast-head of the gunboat 
Galena, which he states he ascended 
in his jack-boots and spurs to 
make his observations. The London 
journals published his letter; and 
on the 9th August 1862, ‘Punch’ 
adverted to it, regretting that his 
artist had not been there to delineate 
the scene. 

Should it happen in the not im- 
probable changes of the future that 
the Royal author of the history 
under consideration should occupy 
the seat of’ Henry IV., and his 
nation should unfortunately be in- 
volved in war, such victories as 
that described by the Prince de 
Joinville will be easy of accomplish- 
ment. It is feared, however, that 
Frenchmen have had a surfeit of 
such triumphs, and will hunger after 
something more incontestably ‘con- 
ducive to the glory of France. 

And now that the long account 
of these military operations which 
took place ten years ago is about to 
be placed before the world, as the 
fruit of the observations and studies 
of his Royal Highness, the ques- 
tion recurs, “ Why did he write it?” 

In the first place, the identifica- 
tion of himself, the heir to a Royal 
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house, and the presumptive succes- 
sor to St. Louis, with a party in the 
civil war of a strange nation, strikes 
sage observers as of questionable 
propriety. Had he gone merely as 
a sight-seer, or to gain information 
in the art of war, he might have 
secured his ends without becoming 
an author. Men of his illustrious 
rank seldom make a_ permanent 
figure in the literary world. Even 
had he been ambitious of literary 
fame, he was not obliged to proclaim 
his partialities in telling what he 
saw of astrife which did not con- 
ceru him. 

He can hardly expect to do good 
to the American people by this 
publication. Nothing is surer than 
that the course of time will over- 
throw the despotic rule of the 
Radical party. Even now the best 
men of all parties are striving to 
soften the asperities and enmities 
left by the war, and would forget if 


they could the fatal mistakes and 


actions which led to it. Moreover, 
the American people are weary of 
the tricks of the political demagogues 
who have controlled their elections 
so long, and still more weary of the 
atrocious and disgraceful corruption 
which has existed under their ad- 
ministration. 

In addition, they know more 
about the entire subject than the 
whole Orleans dynasty can tell them ; 
and the work, so far as it has gone, 
will hardly increase its author’s 
Transatlantic reputation. 

English people may read it from 
curiosity, but will gain but little 
instruction from it. 

It may be that his Royal High- 
ness wishes to put himself promi- 
nently before the French people at 
this particular juncture, and to enun- 
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ciate his views of government, 
political economy, and principles of 
right, under cover of his condem- 
nation of the Southern cause and 
leaders. 

It may, again, be bis object now 
and then to inflict a severe criticism 
or rebuke upon some of the persons 
or parties, his opponents or rivals, 
who pretend to the supreme power 
of his native land. Some words 
of his opening paragraphs may be 
thought to apply to his Imperial 
antagonists. [lis Royal Highness 
evidently disapproves of coups d’état; 
but it is hardly possible at this 
time to see how a coup’ d’état could 
place either his Royal cousin or him- 
self upon the throne. He appears 
to have little respect for “les 
hommes providentiels,” even when 
vindicated by success. Perhaps 
in this his sneer may be directed 
against the memory of the man 
who, whatever the errors and mis- 
fortunes of the latter part of his 
reign, for nearly two decades so 
directed the destinies of France, 
that in prosperity and influence 
she rose toa pinnacle higher than 
she had occupied since the days of 
Charlemagne. 

But whatever his objects, unless 
the continuation of the work differs 
materially from the opening chap- 
ters, the seven volumes of ‘L’His- 
toire de la Guerre Civile en Amé- 
rique’ will remain a partisan his- 
tory, written by a Royal Prince who 
was an intruder in a stranger’s quar- 
rel, with which he and the mem- 
bers of his House who accompanied 
him during his short campaign had 
no concern. 


A GENERAL OFFICER OF THE 
LATE CONFEDERATE ARMY. 
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MONTERO’S FLIGHT. 
( Vide ‘ Times,’ 17th July, 1874.) 


We were fighting for Don Carlos—the cause of God and Spain, 
As in days of Don Pelayo, the mountain ’gainst the plain. 

The Republic sat triumphant on Don Pelayo’s throne ; 

And, brave among the bravest, old La Concha led them on. 
We held our proud position on Monte Muro’s height ; 

And all around Abarzuza their movements were in sight. 

He climbed the village steeple, and bade th’ assault begin ; 

And they rushed up like a tempest, our vantage-post to win ; 
Calyary and footmen, up the rugged mountain track, 

They kept their steady progress, and not a man look’d back, 
Then we pour’d from our intrenchments, like a rain-swelled river- 


course ; 
And they stood against the torrent, like the dam that stems its force. 
That living dam was yielding, their strength was giving way,— 
Then he hurried down, exclaiming, “I die or win to-day! 


‘My horse, my horse, Montero !” and drew his trusty brand,— 
His foot was in the stirrup, but the sword fell from his hand. 

A shot of ours had struck him right on his gallant breast ; 

It struck as strikes the lightning an old oak’s honoured crest. 
He fell; his bright eye darken’d, as the sun’s light in eclipse, 
With “ Death from the Guerrillas !” and “ God’s mercy !” on his lips. 
But time was none for thinking; our advance was near in force ; 
And, quick as light, Montero placed the old man on his horse ; 
And leaping up behind him, and clasping him round tight, 
Plung’d spurs up to the rowels, and darted off in flight. 

Oh! glorious more than vict’ry that flight, when, as a shield, 
The gallant young Montero bore his chieftain from the field ! 
His back a mark for bullets, but none were shot, I ween; 

Or, if shot, they were averted by our Lady, Heaven’s Queen. 
But men are men, and press on, like hounds upon the chase ; 
And on we spurr’d, and ever o’ertook him in the race ; 

But the three or four that follow’d him turn’d round: we stood at bay ; 
And along the broken path still Montero held his way. 

Now and then he stumbled, but, firm with word and rein, 

He cheer’d up the brown charger, and all was speed again. 

He knew, the good steed knew it, the race was for the life 

Of his dear and noble master, sore wounded in the strife. 
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(“No quarter,” was our watchword, “Give quarter,” had been his ; 
Few men were we, and desp’rate, but we never thought of this!) 
They drew rein in Abarzuza, and from the panting horse 
Tenderly they lower’d him—vwas it life still, or a corse ? 

He breath’d but a few seconds, he press’d Montero’s hand ; 

And every eye was moisten’d, for our hearts were all unmann’d. 
A priest quick did his office, his sins were all forgiven ; 

St. Manuel pass him quickly through purgat’ry to heaven ! 
Slowly we retreated ; but, while this was going on, 

Their rout had been accomplish’d, and the bloody day was won. 
But the glory not with us, but Montero must remain ; 

And we grudge it not our foemen—they, too, are sons of Spain ; 
For never since the Cid’s days, Ruy Diaz of Bivar, 

Did knight or squire win honour by a nobler deed of war! 

We are brothers, we are brothers ; oh! when will discord cease ! 
St. Michael, give us vict’ry! St. Mary, give us peace ! 
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THE AGRICULTURAL STRIKE. 


Ir is impossible to exaggerate 
the importance of the social and 
economical problems which are still 
awaiting solution in the Eastern 
Counties. In a remarkable speech 
by the present Lord Derby, reported 
in the ‘ Times’ of the 6th September 
1871, he expressed his belief that 
we might double our production as 
a nation if sufficient capital were 
employed in the cultivation of land. 
It is stated that Lord Leicester, as 
the result of an extensive tour of 
observation through England and 
Scotland, expressed his entire con- 
currence in this opinion. And Mr. 
Cobden, a great authority of a totally 
different school, has left his opinion 
upon record that the producing 
power of the land might be inde- 
finitely increased by the greater 
application of capital. Even upon 
Lord Derby’s estimate, England 
might again become a self-support- 
ing country, instead of being com- 
pelled to pay thirty millions a-year 
to foreign countries for wheat. 

The gravity, then, of irreconcil- 
able differences between capital and 
labour as applied to agriculture, is 
something above and beyond the 
importance which attaches to an 
ordinary strike. The whole popu- 
lation is vitally interested in the 
earth being made to yield its yearly 
increase, and in its fruits being 
gathered in in due season, Land- 
lords, anxious that rents should 
not fall; farmers bound to the soil 
by long leases, desirous of secur- 
ing profits which depend upon 
their calculations as to the item of 
labour expenditure proving correct ; 
labourers laudably eager to improve 
their position and obtain wages on 
a rate which may insure at least 
their physical wellbcing,—are en- 
gaged in a controversy as to the 


due adjustment of the price of 
work, and that controversy the out- 
side public must regard as one of 
paramount interest to themselves. 
The counties in which it has arisen 
are purely agricultural counties, and 
there is not apparently a keen com- 
petition for labour between the 
farmers and the manufacturers ; the 
men have recently been thoroughly 
organised, with the usual accessories 
of paid agitators and inflammatory 
speakers; the farmers are as ob- 
stinate and enduring a race as any 
in England. All the circumstances 
and conditions of the quarrel seem 
to render reconciliation hopeless, or 
at least a restoration of the old order 
of things impossible. Farmers and 
men are both trying, apparently with 
success, to do without one another, 
What the final upshot may be, no 
one can predict. All that we can 
do is to reflect upon the causes 
which have led to the controversy, 
and then to endeavour to ascer- 
tain what is the real position and 
incidents of the class which is so 
earnestly and resolutely endeavour- 
ing to rise in the social scale. What- 
ever may be the immediate or the 
ultimate issues of the pending con- 
troversy, this much at least is clear, 
that the agricultural class itself is on 
the eve of an important change in 
its condition, its character, and its 
prospects. There are many inci- 
dents of this controversy which are 
deeply to be regretted; foremost 
amongst them, on the one hand, the 
irresponsible and mischievous en- 
thusiasm, in which even bishops 
can at times indulge ; on the other, 
the reckless pertinacity with which 
the class of tenant-farmers has nail- 
ed itself to an untenable position. 
But at the same time, one feature of 
the struggle may be regarded with 
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unmixed congratulation and _plea- 
sure, and that is the absence of any 
sense of oppression, perhaps we may 
say the continuance of good feeling 
between farmers and _ labourers, 
which appears to survive the vicissi- 
tudes of a prolonged and even des- 
perate contest, Setting aside occa- 
sional displays of excitement under 
the influence of the speculative and 
interested exaggerations of itinerant 
agitators, the spirit which has ani- 
mated the agricultural labourers is 
not that of hostility or ill-will to 
their employers, but of discontent 
with their position, which they 
compare, to their own disadvantage, 
with that of other labouring classes, 
and which they attribute to their 
own want of organisation, and the 
helplessness which springs from a 
scattered existence and isolated lives. 
They see that in ail other depart- 
ments of industry great progress 
has been made; that the lives of 
thousands of their fellow-labourers 
in the towns have been improved 
by greater command of the neces- 
saries and comforts of life ; and they 
are not satisfied that their own posi- 
tion has improved in anything like 
the same ratio, or even, as they 
think, with reasonable speed. Their 
position is that of a man who is 
waking from a lengthened slumber, 
and in looking round him is dis- 
satisfied with his condition as com- 
pared with his fellows; but who, 
unable to estimate the real circum- 
stances by which he is surrounded, 
readily falls a prey to the inter- 
ested or ignorant suggestions of 
others. 

It is well known that the agri- 
cultural labourer differs very materi- 
ally in different parts of England. 
In some parts of England he is 
very well off; in some of the south- 
ern counties his condition is very 
degraded ; in the eastern counties it 
is much disputed, but, thongh it has 
steadily progressed, it is still very 
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far from satisfactory. The average 
increase in the wages of the rural 
labourers during the last forty years 
has been about 15 per cent, accom- 
panied by a diminution in their toil, 
owing to the introduction of ma- 
chinery, and by an improvement in 
many parts of England in their 
dwellings. But still they fall be- 
hind, in moral, material, and intel- 
lectual advantages, all other classes 
of operatives in the country. The 
rioting and violence which marked 
their sense of injustice or misfortune 
forty years ago have disappeared. 
But without recrimination and ani- 
mosity they have exhibited and are 
continuing to exhibit much steadi- 
ness of determination, and on the 
whole a reasonable resolution, to 
procure an advantageous change in 
their general surroundings. And 
before we are in a position fairly to 
criticise the attitude which they 
have adopted, we must understand 
what is the position from which 
they wish to escape, and what have 
been the principal causes which 
have determined its character. 
Probably no class in the king- 
dom has suffered more from a lax 
administration of the Poor-laws than 
the agricultural labourers. It was 
not till the war of American inde- 
pendence and the long struggles 
with France that the pauperising 
agencies at work in the country 
were fully detected; but since that 
time they have forced themselves 
into notice, and have been recog- 
nised as seriously oppressive. And 
in regard to the class now under 
notice, in the first thirty or forty 
years of this century the adoption 
of what is known as the allow- 
ance system must inevitably have 
led to its degradation to an extent 
from which recovery must neces- 
sarily be a gradual process, Under 
that system, the parish authorities 
were in the habit of granting relief 
to those in employment—in other 
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words, of supplementing wages out 
of a public fund. Whatever the 
motives for such a reckless admini- 
stration of parish relief, it was too 
conspicuously in the immediate 
interest of the farmers to obtain 
this formidable addition to the 
wage fund at their command to 
admit of its being discontinued for 
want of a cordial and _ interested 
support. It is impossible to con- 
ceive of any more demoralising form 
of wholesale charity. By unduly 
stimulating population—by  arti- 
ficially preventing wages from fall- 
ing to that minimum which is called 
the starvation-point, and which 
secures the equilibrium between the 
demand and supply of labour—by 
taking in the form of rates from the 
able-bodied labourers and the classes 
above them the funds wherewith to 
supplement the wages of the less 
efficient, one dead level of want was 
established in the class. Popula- 
tion started forward at a rapid rate, 
wages sank to a level below starva- 
tion-point, till, in fact, allowance 
and wages together left the labourers 
as badly off as they were with wages 
alone before the system commenced. 
Such a system cut in two ways. It 
sapped the virtue and the independ- 
ence of the better portion of the 
class by depriving them of any 
incentive to industry and enter- 
prise; it encouraged the less deserv- 
ing in idleness and carelessness by 
guarding them against the con- 
sequences of their acts. Under it 
the labouring classes in the agricul- 
tural counties sank to a lower level 
than they had reached at any time 
during the previous century. The 
market price of labour was reduced 
below what would enable them to 
exist, and their complete and wide- 
spread degradation was the inevit- 
able result. 

A wiser administration of the 
Poor-laws found the agricultural 
labourers oppressed by the con- 


sequences of the system to which 
we have alluded. But the recovery 
was a difficult, almost an impossible, 
process. To elevate the standard 
of life amongst those who have 
sunk to the lowest level of cireum- 
stances compatible with the main- 
tenance of animal existence, is a 
task of enormous weight. And 
their helplessness was further in- 
creased by this, that low feeding 
incapacitated them from sufficient 
labour to command reasonable 
wages; and until their wages were 
increased, it was impossible for them 
to gain that additional physical 
strength which seems to be an 
essential preliminary to any sub- 
stantial improvement in their con- 
dition, During the last forty years, 
therefore, the class which is said to 
have bettered its position by at least 
15 per cent has had difficulties and 
degradation to contend against of 
almost insuperable and insupport- 
able weight. It has now arrived at 
that stage when it is determined to 
inake a united and almost despairing 
effort to progress ; and we can hardly 
wonder if it makes serious mistakes, 
if it underrates its advantages com- 
pared with its capacitics, if it lends 
too ready a faith to those who do 
not comprehend its position, but 
who are ready with trenchant ignor- 
ance to trace all its sufferings to the 
class immediately above them, the 
tenant-farmers, 

It is impossible to imagine a 
greater blunder than to attribute to 
the employers the presence of the 
serious evils under which the whole 
class is groaning, unless it is clearly 
and satisfactorily made out that the 
farmers are, and have been, in con- 
cert amongst themselves, withhold- 
ing from the men the fair market 
price of their labour. If they are 
or were doing that, a strike is a 
legitimate mode of compelling pay- 
ment of what is due. If they are 
not withholding the fair market 
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price of labour, but, on the contrary, 
paying all that it is worth, it is 
intolerable that a parcel of untaught 
philanthropists should lay down the 
doctrine that the labourers’ condi- 
tion is to be bettered by transferring 
to their pockets moneys which pro- 
perly belong to the farmers. 

It is earnestly to be desired that 
the men should rise in the social 
scale, and be enabled to command the 
necessaries and comforts of life in 
greater abundance, But the diffi- 
cult question before us is, How is 
the necessary improvement to be 
effected without injustice to others ? 
It must be done by increasing their 
efficiency, however that is to be 
effected. There is no more reason— 
always assuming that their wages 
hitherto have represented the mar- 
ket price of their labour—for sup- 
plementing those wages by a forced 
contribution from the farmers, than 
from the bench of bishops. And 
yet the Bishop of Manchester, with- 
out taking the trouble to satisfy 
himself whether the men were 
justly paid their due, but merely 
satisfying himself that they received 
sums which were disproportioned 
to their reasonable wants, rushed 
into the controversy with a zeal 
and passion which could, under no 
circumstances, have been of any 
service, and which have served to 
render the discord more serious and 
more determined. With a random 
theory about “ equitable wages ” 
which a child could refute, he put 
a public affront upon the whole 
body of Suffolk farmers. He called 
on them to restore the allowance 
system out of their own pockets, 
and charged them with insanity for 
not reverting to the fruitful cause 
of all this degradation ; and, in effect, 
urged on the men to a course which 
has proved disastrous beyond all 
our anticipations. It is well that 
even bishops should think before 
they act, and should understand 
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the difficulties and complexities of 
a great social problem, before they 
attempt the responsible task of aid- 
ing in its solution. 

Now, what was the position of 
the farmers with regard to the 
men before this outbreak? We 
must remember that they have for 
a generation been surrounded by a 
class which it is on all hands ad- 
mitted have been reduced, largely 
by the imprudences and follies of 
others, to a very degraded condition, 
The two striking features in the 
whole of this sad history are, first, 
that the relations of masters and 
men have been such as to gain the 
epithet of “ paternal,” from which 
it is fairly urged’ that the men 
ought now to be emancipated; and 
secondly, that they have also been 
such, that not even this bitter con- 
test can wholly quench the kindly 
feelings which have been established 
between them. 

Many of the men who have joined 
the Union, and are now locked out, 
have only been kept out of that 
other Union, the parish workhouse, 
by the paternal system which they 
are all so much deprecating. The 
‘Times’ correspondent speaks of 
several who had been on the same 
farm all their lives as men and boys 
(in one case over fifty years), and, 
being past anything like rough 
work, had been kept on by the 
farmer from sympathy and old as- 
sociation, Some of these old men 
seem to have joined the Union in 
the belief that it was a sort of 
friendly benefit society, and some 
from a chivalrous reluctance to stand 
aloof from the men around them, 
who were, as they thought, fighting 
their battle. An instance is given 
of one old man of seventy-five, who 
had been kept in work at 12s. a- 
week. He had at last joined the 
Union and had been locked out. 
“What do you mean to do when 
this business is over?” said his mas- 
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ter; and the old man meekly answer- 
ed that he thought he might “ emi- 
grate and do a little gardening in 
America.” ‘ That old fellow,” said 
another farmer, pointing to a grey- 
haired man in a group of locked-out 
labourers, “helped to carry my 
father and mother to the grave, 
We have supported him and his in 
illness, and employed him winter 
and summer, when we had to go 
out of our way to find something 
for him to do, yet this is our re- 
ward.” But there is abundant 
evidence that the kindness on one 
side, and faithful service on the 
other, have not been thrown away, 
in spite of the present strife. 
Months of suffering, and anxiety, 
and discord, have not wholly de- 
stroyed the friendly feelings be- 
tween masters and men. That these 
friendly relations have been severely 
strained by the length and intensity 
of the quarrel, we cannot doubt ; 
great 


but that they existed in 
strength is proved by the tone of 
mutual respect and consideration 
which has prevailed between them, 
With this state of things, surely not 
to the discredit of either party to 
the strife, the elements of discord 


are these. The labourers have pro- 
gressed to that sad point at which 
they are conscious of much that is 
miserable in their condition, not 
merely in the case of individuals, 
but in the incidents and circum- 
stances of their class. They are 
weighed down by their numbers, 
and by the inefficiency and help- 
lessness of many of their mem- 
bers. The burden of all this does 
not fall exclusively on their own 
shoulders. The farmers have had 
to endure also. They have had to 
put up with inefficient work, which 
is not worth higher wages, and 
which is not likely to be improved 
until higher wages have enabled 
the men to obtain more nourishing 
and strengthening food. Then the 
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inefficient and helpless are also a 
burden on the farmers; for it is part 
of the paternal system which we 
have described, that by custom and 
by kindly feeling the mere fact’ of 
their being ascripti glebe constitutes 
a moral claim for support, and thus 
the motives for giving employment 
are not always those which politi- 
cal economy would sanction. Is it 
not madness, and nore than mad- 
ness, to encourage the men to be- 
lieve that the goal of a better life 
is to be obtained by a simple trans- 
fer to them of the money which 
properly belongs to the farmers, and 
which they are not yet capable of 
earning for themselves? Heartily as 
we sympathise with them, we must 
remember that their privations have 
been largely tempered by the class 
against whom they are arrayed, and 
that the proposed remedy of higher 
wages will be no remedy at all, un- 
less those wages are really earned. 
We will now describe the course 
which the quarrel has taken, and 
comment, in a spirit of as complete 
impartiality as we can, upon the 
line of conduct which each side 
has adopted. We are not in any 
way connected with either the pro- 
prietorship, tenancy, or cultivation 
of the soil, and have no conscious 
bias in favour of either of the parties 
concerned; and we will endeavour 
to be strictly just even to the paid 
agitators about whom we hear so 
much, and who, we must frankly 
confess, do not appear to us, con- 
sidering the class to which they 
belong, and the excitement under 
which they speak and act, to merit 
all the hard things which have been 
said about them. We are indebted 
for the facts of the case chiefly to the 
‘ Times’ correspondent, whose letters 
are on all hands admitted to contain 
accurate statements, and whose tone 
is one of great fairness to all con- 
cerned. It is, in our judgment, 
impossible to speak too highly of 
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the manner in which the writer has 
discharged a difficult duty. 

In the spring of 1873, the Agri- 
cultural Labourers’ Union and the 
Farmers’ Association were both in 
their infancy. Soon after they 
were formed, the labourers in the 
neighbourhood of Exning asked 
for, and the farmers granted, an in- 
crease of wages of 1s. a-week, The 
rate of wages was previously 12s. 
The men say they owe this increase 
to the existence of the Union; while 
the farmers assert that they grant- 
ed it of their own free will, under 
no pressure or dictation, and that 
the Union had nothing whatever 
to do with the matter. However 
this may be, the demand made 
in February of this year, at a time 
when the price of farm produce was 
falling, for another increase of a 
shilling a-week, was certainly made 
under the direction of the Union 
executive, aud may probably be 
traced back to the belief of the men 
that the success of their first de- 
mand was due to the existence of 
the Union. The farmers took alarm, 
not w , nor even chiefly, at 
the prospect of another rise in wages, 
but from a natural feeling of strong 
dislike to being subject to foreign in- 
terference, and to having demands 
for increased wages made upon them 
suddenly at the instigation of out- 
siders, at seasons when labour must 
be had upon any terms. The in- 
crease of wages was accordingly re- 
fused, and therefore the men entered 
upon a strike. The next step was 
taken a few days afterwards, when 
the Newmarket District Farmers’ 
Association met at Newmarket, and 
resolved to make no alteration in 
hours or wages, and to lock out 
Union men so long as the men con- 
tinued on strike. On the 24th of 
March they adopted the further 
resolution that “ members of the 
Association should not in future 
employ any man to work for them 


who was a member of the Union.” 
Probably the originators of this 
resolution had sound and sensible 
reasons for resolving not to employ 
men who had entered into a Union 
in which good faith and justice to 
the masters were not considered, 
and which was simply a combina- 
tion on the part of the labourers to 
extort, by any means which their 
executive might think effective for 
the purpose, all they could for 
themselves, If, before passion 
and obstinacy had run _ high, it 
could have been suggested to the 
farmers, who had lost no time in 
combining for their own defence, 
that union in itself was no crime, 
but a source of strength to both 
masters and men, and that all that 
was ultimately necessary for masters 
and men was that the Union of each 
should respect the just rights of the 
other, the quarrel might have ended 
long ago, But the rank and file of 
the East Suffolk farmers took up the 
ery of “No Union,” shouted it loud 
till they felt that their character for 
firmness and consistency was at 
stake, and codite qui codte, right or 
wrong, they must go on shouting it 
still. All hope of averting the war 
was over; and it was the saddest of 
all wars—a civil war, in which, who- 
ever conquered, all must suffer. 
The lock-out, as it is called, or re- 
fusal to employ Unionist labourers, 
rests for its vindication simply upon 
its necessity as a strategic move. 
Whilst the rules of a Union contain, 
like those of the Lincolnshire League, 
provisions for taking the employers 
in detail, and supporting a limited 
number of men on strike with the 
wages of those at work, so as to 
fight the farmers with their own 
funds, at times and seasons when 
they may be taken at a disadvan- 
tage, a lock-out is as justifiable as 
a strike. But it is necessary . to 
distinguish between the lock-out as 
a strategic move prompted by 
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menaces, and justified by necessity, 
and a lock-out adopted and persisted 
in, in order to destroy the very 
principle to which it owes all its 
own efficacy—viz., the principle of 
combination. It is useless to argue 
this as a question of right. It is 
indisputable that a labourer has a 
tight to say, if he likes, that he will 
not work without double his market 
wages ; and that, so far from a farmer 
being disentitled to lock-out his 
men, he has a right to do so as he 
pleases, from caprice or dislike, or 
any reasons, good, bad, or none at 
all. These are the “rights” on both 
sides; and when they are laid down 
they do not advance matters one 
bit The two “rights” on either 
side taken together in all their plain- 
ness and directness, make one insuf- 
ferable wrong to the whole com- 
munity. 

We cannot look upon the two class- 
es as so completely at arm’s length as 
this. They must be considered to 
have the relative rights and duties of 
parties to a potential contract, classes 
who in different capacities are in- 
trusted with the cultivation of the 
soil of their country. They must be 
regarded as persons who ought to 
be selling and buying labour, and 
who in a healthy state of society 
would stand to one another in the 
relationship of employers and em- 
ployed on fair and equal terms, 
giving and receiving the market 
price of labour. A combination to 
put down the principle of union is 
4 contradiction in terms. The very 
principle of its existence is destruc- 
tive of its aims and a death-blow to 
its cause. It cannot be too strongly 
asserted, especially in the hour of the 
probable victory of the farmers over 
the men, that a lock-out, like a de- 
claration of martial law, is justifi- 
able only by necessity; and that 
when its necessity is past, whether 
from the opposing unions reforming 
their rules or the men themselves 
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awakening to a sense of the posi- 
tion, it ceases to be right and be- 
comes oppressive and wrong. The 
men have an absolute right to com- 
bine, and the farmers should be 
contented with stiptlating that the 
rules of the union should not be 
framed as a standing menace to 
them, and with taking in their 
agreements the necessary precau- 
tions against surprise and unfair- 
ness, 

Such is the view which we take 
of the reciprocal duties of the two 
classes ; and without pretending to 
draw the line and say when this 
lock-out ceased to be justifiable and 
became oppressive, we will content 
ourselves with appealing to the 
farmers, if, as in all probability they 
will, they come successfully out of 
the strain of harvést-time, to with- 
draw from an untenable position, 
and admit that principle of combi- 
nation which all the manhood and 
self-respect of their labourers are 
now pledged to support. Other- 
wise, victory will be worse than de- 
feat. You cannot fetter freemen in 
the exercise of their right, and, at 
the same time, demand from them 
efficient and faithful service. 

To proceed with our narrative 
of the struggle: on the one side, 
from the outset, were not, for 
the most part, the large holders, 
but hard-working men with all 
their capital staked in their farms,, 
men who had done their best 
to be kind and good masters, who 
had helped their men in sickness 
and old age, and had had many of 
them on their farms nearly all their 
lives—not men of very high educa- 
tion and cultivation, nor capable of 
getting any great amount of com- 
fort out of the principles of political 
economy, such as that wages cannot 
permanently rise beyond the market 
price of labour, and so forth. They 
knew that they had hard work to 
make ends meet—that whether times 
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were good or bad, the demands 
upon them were heavy and con- 
stant; and they felt it hard that 
when the returns of the year were 
at stake, and they must have labour 
at any price, their men should be 
urged on by others to excessive and 
unreasonable demands, Possibly, 
the action of these outsiders is con- 
siderably exaggerated. Their lan- 
guage is often irritating and offen- 
sive ; they seem to be intruders ap- 
plying the match to the explosive 
agencies at work around them, It 
is difficult, however, to say how far 
the discontent of the labourers is 
derived from within or inspired 
from without. According to the 
‘Times’ correspondent, however, it 
would seem that, as a matter of 
fact, “strikes are not ordered or 
even suggested’ by the central 


executive, but originate in every 
case with the local branches com- 
posed of the men who strike. 


The 
executive more frequently forbid 
than authorise strikes.” At all 
events, the farmers believed that 
the pressure came from strangers 
inspired only by interested and 
selfish motives, and the belief was 
as exasperating as the threatening 
character of the actual position. 
Under the influence of this ex- 
asperation, they did not limit the 
action of their lock-out by a simply 
defensive policy ; but in a spirit of 
strong aggression they committed 
themselves to the wholly untenable 
theory, that the men had no right 
to combine—that the union of 
labourers was of necessity wrong 
and mischievous. Before they re- 
covered from the anger which had 
driven them to this proposition, 
they discovered that it was to their 
interest to stick to it—that they 
could save at once their pockets 
and their dignity by persisting in 
the demand for no union. The 
farmers have probably saved money 
by the strike; a circumstance which, 
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while it shows that wages were not 
depressed below their market level, 
as the Bishop of Manchester as- 
sumed, also shows that a numerous 
class is in a most serious position, 
Signs were not wanting that many 
of the farmers felt that the lock-out 
of Union men was wrong in princi- 
ple; “but it is hard to convince men 
whose interest it is to remain un- 
convinced ;” and the farmers had dis- 
covered that they could: do without 
the labour which they had rejected 
with so high a hand. The work 
on the farms was well in advance. 
By the increased use of machinery, 
by working more themselves, and in 
some instances by substituting crops 
which demanded less labour than 
those they were in the habit of 
growing, they had got on very well 
without the men, had saved week 
by week considerable sums which 
would have gone in wages, had 
learned by practical experience 
many ways of economising labour, 
and of permanently diminishing the 
number of their hands, and, above 
all, had had the satisfaction of hav- 
ing their own way, and teaching the 
men that they could do without 
them. 

Let us now look at the position 
of the other parties to the combat 
—the labourers. To form an esti- 
mate of their actual condition as 
compared with that of artisans 
or with the condition of agricul- 
tural labourers forty years ago, it is 
necessary to consider three widely 
differing accounts. There is, first 
the couleur de rose view, of which 
Lady Stradbroke may be taken as 
the exponent ; secondly, the directly 
opposite view, :et forth by Mr. 
Arch, of the ignorance, poverty, 
dependence, and helplessness of the 
average farm-labourers; thirdly, 
there is a view of their position 
which occupies intermediate ground, 
and which is derived from a statis- 
tical and very unromantic and un- 
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rhetorical document—namely, the 
farmers’ wages-book of the actual 
wages paid for agricultural labour. 
The two first views are not in reality 
as contradictory as they are repre- 
sented, and as they look at first 
sight. It is possible to live in a 
pretty cottage, and even to have 
rosy children who attend a Sunday- 
school and have a treat of tea and 
buns at harvest and Christmas, and 
at the same time to be very ignorant 
and hopeless and unduly dependent. 
We may be permitted to doubt 
whether a very much higher degree 
of material comfort than can be 
purchased with the maximum agri- 
cultural wages can insure a happy 
and contented life. People who 
hold the couleur de rose view are 
apt to forget that when a man 
can once provide the bare neces- 
saries of life for himself and his 
family, to aspire to some sense of in- 
dependence, to have something to 
strive for, and some reasonable hope 
of getting it, will do far more to in- 
sure his happiness and content than 
a few scanty Juxuries doled out in 
charity to himself and his children. 
In the words of a leading article in 
the ‘ Times’ newspaper: “ Unless 
i system fosters hopes and gives 
range and opportunity for their 
fulfilment, all the kindness in the 
world fails to satisfy.” Landlords, 
and still more landlords’ ladies, will 
hope by means of their benefit clubs 
and charities to make their villages 
models of rural happiness and con- 
tent. “ The feudal relation has 
many charms in it, particularly to 
the feudal superior;” but while 95 
per cent of agricultural labourers 
are in debt, and 80 per cent cannot 
write their own names,* we need not 
expect, nay, we do not desire to see 
them cheerful and contented with 
their condition. A position of 
poverty and dependence, tempered 
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by kindness, may wear a very dif- 
ferent aspect, according as you fix 
your attention on the poverty or on 
the kindness. A reference to our 
third authority—the farmers’ wages- 
book—suggests the conclusion that 
their condition has steadily im- 
proved ; and that it is not, taking all 
the circumstances into consideration, 
very much behind that of town 
workmen, “ That they are better off 
than they,have been is proved by 
the very fact of their unwonted 
courage and ambition.” Coals and 
meat are dear; but nearly all the 
other necessaries of life are cheaper 
than they were, and wages have 
risen from 8s, to 13s. 14s., or 15s. 
a-week, That their lot does not 
compare (relatively to their capacity 
for work and other circumstances) 
unfavourably with that of town la- 
bou ers, is partly proved by their 
extreme reluctance to go into the 
towns. However bad country cot- 
tages may be, the worst of them 
will not compare with the dwellings 
of the London poor, where a back- 
room, 8 or 9 feet square, is Jet for 
2s, 6d. or 3s,a week, The cottage 
to himself with a garden, and per- 
haps an allotment, and fresh air 
and healthy occupation, make the 
country labourer, upon a nominal 
wages of 13s., a richer man than the 
town labourer upon a guinea. The 
National Union Executive had to 
warn locked-out members that such 
of them for whom they could pro- 
vide work in the north of England, 
must either take such work or for- 
feit the Union allowance. 

3ut the question at issue has 
long ceased to be one of wages. 
Probably nine-tenths of the people: 
who have watched the struggle 
would agree that the men would be 
better in every way for better wages, 
but that the farmers are no more 
able than the bishops to alter the 





* See Mr. Ball’s speech at Newmarket, April 15. 
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rate of wages. Magnanimous ex- 
hortations from “ independent sup- 
porters of the Union” to men who 
are struggling hard to maintain 
themselves upon their farms, and to 
make ends meet, are naturally ex- 
asperating, and do more harm than 
good. They are like the generous 
advice recorded by St. James,— 
“ Depart in peace, be ye clothed and 
fed,” —without any troublesome 
afterthought as to providing the 
food, clothes, or extra watres, The 
question of wages is purely one of 
political economy, to be settled by 
the labourers themselves. If they 
stay in a neighbourhood where 
there is such a surplus of them 
that in one county 2000 can re- 
main idle, and scarcely be missed, 
they must live either out of 
the wages-fund or the poor-rates, 
and must be all proportionably 
poor. That they are slow to 
move, and slower still to emigrate, 
we cannot wonder. Educated peo- 
ple are loath to leave home and 
country and friends ; and to these 
poor people, unused to read and 
unable to write, such a prospect can 
only be compared with death—in- 
volving utter separation from all 
they have held dear, and life under 
circumstances which they cannot 
even conceive or imagine. 

We repeat, the question at issue 
now is not one of wages at all, but 
is this—“ Are the men to be al- 
lowed to belong to a Union ?” are 
they to be allowed to combine as 
their masters have done, and as the 
workmen of every other trade have 
done? We trust that the victors in 
this struggle, mindful of the past, 
and careful for the future, will not 
push their victory to a disastrous 
result, Some nobler principle than 
that of ve victis should govern their 
decision and their conduct. If the 
masters have shown some strength 
and determination in doing without 
their men, the men have shown 
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more—under circumstances of as 
great suspense and greater suffering 
—in answering this question in the 
affirmative, and asserting their lib- 
erty and independence, For four 
weary months they have been sub- 
sisting upon the Union allowance cf 
nine shillings a-week, with nothing 
to do, with none of the resources 
of educated people, and no money 
wherewith to amuse or employ 
themselves. The weariness must 
have been as hard a test as the 
poverty. But their courage and de- 
termination have been aroused by 
what is in fact an attempt to restrict 
their natural rights. Public opinion 
will not support the farmers in re-* 
solutely imposing this unwise and 
impolitic restriction, However in- 
convenient and injurious the action 
and influence of Unionism may be 
to both parties—and we have no- 
thing to say in favour of it, for we 
believe it often means tyranny over 
the men and serious loss to em- 
ployers—nevertheless, if one party 
is resolved to resort to it, it is not in 
the power of the other party to pre- 
vent it without resorting to absolute 
oppression. On one farm the effect 
of the threatened lock-out was 
to raise the number of unionists 
from 3 to 20. In many villages 
non-unionists have subscribed for 
the benefit of the locked-out labour- 
ers. “The keenest and most un- 
compromising unionists,” says the 
‘ Times ’ correspondent, “ are to be 
found amongst the women. I feel 
sure that the husbands and brothers 
of some I have heard talking dare 
not ‘desert the good cause,’ or, if 
they did, life would become to them 
a bitterness and a burden.” Glas- 
gow miners, Manchester artisans, 
Dorsetshire peasants, have all held 
meetings to show their sympathy 
for the locked-out labourers; while 
Trades - unions in all parts "of the 
country have united to supply the 
Agricultural Labourers’ Union with 
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funds to carry on the battle. Pop- 
ular traditions are as usual forth- 
coming to sustain their courage, 
and the people talk of a pro- 
phecy in 1774 that they would 
get the better of their masters 
in 1874. 

Surely the farmers will not think 
it prudent to face this concurrence 
of disapproval, when they have no 
longer menaces to quell, and piece- 
meal defeat to fear. Looking back 
on the contest they must feel, as 
they have often complained, that 
they have had to fight their battle 
alone. In the first place, their efforts 
to extend the area of the lock-out 
have not succeeded. The Norfolk 
Farmers’ Association expressed their 
sympathy and offered their assist- 
ance, but declined to follow their 
example. Then, again, the numerous 
attempts at arbitration have shown 
not merely that educated sympathy 
is upon this point on the side of the 
men, but that in reality the men are 
undergoing defeat,—in fact, the 
leaders of this strike have reck- 
oned without their host, and the 
consequences which have ensued 
have baffled all their speculations, 
It is now time to appeal to the other 
side not to forswear all generosity, 
but to approach the consideration of 
the question in a spirit of equity 
and fairness, and to respect that 
passion for freedom and right which 
is the backbone of the English 
character in all classes. The differ- 
ent attempts at settlement of this 
difficulty by arbitration are impor- 
tant to be noted. 

1. The first attempt to make peace 
came early in April from Mr. Ball, 
a delegate of the Union, who offered 
to receive proposals from the masters, 
The one condition he made was that 
the men should retain their connec- 
tion with the Union. This overture 
the masters rejected, and said they 
would stand to the condition that 
the men must give up membership 
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of the Union and apply individually 
to be taken on again. 

2. The next suggestion of terms 
of compromise was from Mr. Mun- 
della on April 11. These terms the 
National Union were ready to en- 
dorse, but they were again refused 
by the farmers. 

3. Then the Littleport branch of 
the Agricultural Labourers’ Union 
offered to return to work upon the 
following terms: (a.) . That the 
lowest rate of wages paid for work 
by the day should be 15s. a week, 
(.) That if either employers or 
men should wish at any time to 
change this rate of wages, they 
should not do so without giving six 
months’ notice on either side. (c.) 
That no man should be required 
to leave the Union. These pro- 
posals were also rejected. 

4, Then followed a proposal as 
futile as its predecessors from Lord 
Waveney, that committees of arbitra- 
tion should be formed of resident 
landowners in each Union, and 
suggesting a basis for calculating 
wages, 

5. The Speaker of the House of 
Commons next offered himself as 
mediator. He suggested to the 
chairman of the League certain 
modifications of the objectionable 
rules, and recommended the farmers 
to recognise the Union. They met 
in private to consider this recom- 
mendation, and decided that they 
could not request the Labourers’ 
Union to make any modifications of 
the Union, and that they would not 
submit to any recognition of the 
Unions. “Let us so fight the 
Union now,” said one orator, “ that 
we may never hear of it again. 
There is no middle course. Arbi- 
tration stinks in the nostrils of us 
all, and I hope we shall have no- 
thing to do with it.” 

6. On May 7, Mr. Samuel Morley, 
M.P., Mr. Dixon, M.P., and some 
other gentlemen, met a deputation of 
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farmers to negotiate terms of com- 
promise, and this was the one at- 
tempt at arbitration which was 
attended with even partial success. 
The Lincolnshire Labour League 
suspended their objectionable rules 
with a view to withdrawing them 
altogether; on May 23 the strike 
and the lock-out were simultane- 
ously withdrawn; and on May 25 
the Lincolnshire men returned to 
their work. 

The Lincolnshire labourers were 
only a very small number compared 
with those of Suffolk, but still it 
was a point which might gerve as 
an important and significant prece- 
dent that the Lincolnshire farmers 
had recognised their right to com- 
bine. 

Mr. Morley and Mr. Dixon theu 
applied to the council of the Na- 
tional Union to ask whether the 
council would authorise them to 
state to the Suffolk farmers that the 
locked-out Jabourers would resume 
work without any increase on the 
present wages if the lock-out 
were withdrawn and the Union 
recognised. To this proposal the 
council agreed. The farmers of 
Newmarket and of Bury St. Ed- 
munds met, and again refused to 
recognise the Union. “ Not asingle 
voice was raised in favour of com- 
promise, arbitration, or indirect re- 
cognition of the Union in any way.” 

A few days afterwards the Na- 
tional Union, while agreeing still to 
refer to arbitration, cancelled their 
assent to Mr. Morley’s proposal, and 
affirmed that any settlement which 
did not secure increased wages would 
be unsatisfactory. And thus ended 
in smoke the last and most import- 
ant attempt at settling the dispute. 

At the beginning of June there 
were about 2000 men locked out. 
On June 6 the West Suffolk Far- 
mers’ Defence Association met, and 
resolved, “That this Association 
cannot recognise the unions as at 
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present constituted; and until the 
time and power of striking are 
modified, and the course of action 
now adopted by the unions discon- 
tinued, it must decline the overtures 
of the independent supporters of 
the unions.” This resolution was 
explained to mean that the associa- 
tion would have nothing whatever 
to do with delegates, and would 
decline the overtures of independ- 
ent supporters of the unions, till 
the striking power was expunged 
from the union rules, till the voices 
of Mr. Arch, Mr. Ball, and Mr. 
Taylor were no more heard to influ- 
ence the men, and till the ‘ Labour- 
ers’ Chronicle’ was suppressed. 
According to this arrangement, 
unionism would or might continue 
to exist; but so far from there 
being thereafter any effective combi- 
nation of the men even for legitimate 
and proper objects, only a union 
of that harmless sort in which the 
farmers, and not the combiners, 
were to judge What were fit and 
proper objects to combine for, 
would be allowed. With a union 
so constituted, the farmers would 
consent to negotiate; but obviously 
the men would scarcely find it 
worth their while to belong to it. 
Undoubtedly the permitted union 
would be a very “harmless” union 
indeed. As one of the delegates 
sarcastically said about it, “If the 
men would allow their hands to be 
tied behind them, the employers 
would be ready to fight them.” 
Each party to the quarrel down to 
that date would only submit to 
arbitration upon the condition of 
imposing beforehand upon the arbi- 
trator the terms which he con- 
sidered just and proper upon the 
points in dispute. Arbitration upon 
that principle may settle interna- 
tional disputes, where one side is 
resolute ‘and the other submissive ; 
but it will hardly, under any cir- 
cumstances, do more than cover an 
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acknowledged defeat and a_per- 
manent dependence. 

The principal event of the 
struggle, which still remains to be 
spoken of, is the successful getting 
in of the hay harvest, or, as it is 
called in Suffolk, the “ haysel.” 
This had been looked forward to as 
a crisis, when the farmers would no 
longer be able to do without the 
labourers; but the crop in most 
parts of Suffolk was a light one, 
and by aid of machinery, and of 
such help as they could get, it was 
gathered in without the help of the 
union men, Reaping and mowing 
machines replace skilled labour, and 
unskilled labour is plentiful. Some 
of the farmers about Newmarket 
have already arranged for their har- 
vest labour at rates of £11 or £12; 
and it is rumoured that 2000 Irish 
peasants (whatever they may be 
worth) are on their way to the 
eastern counties in search of work. 
There seems to be no panic or dis- 
may amongst the farmers at the near 
prospect of the harvest ; while to the 
men, who, even when in full work, 
look forward to the harvest-money 
to clear off old scores and set them 
straight for the coming year, the 
loss of it, after living for months 
upon their bare subsistence allow- 
ance from the union, will be a bit- 
ter disappointment. Bitterness and 
ill feeling, and doubts of the omni- 
potence of the union, are creeping 
in amongst them; and in spite of 
the proud assertion made to them 
at a very early stage of the struggle, 
that “funds would last as long as 
the lock-out, and one week longer,” 
they cannot fail to see that the 
beginning of the bitter end is at 
hand. An expedition of some 
sixty or seventy of them—which 
in some of its incidents presented 
a really pathetic and mournfnl char- 
acter—started on July 1 on a “ pil- 
grimage” to the large towns of the 
manufacturing districts to - elicit 


sympathy and support. There was 
keen competition amongst the men, 
tired of their fourteen weeks’ idle- 
ness, for the privilege of joining 
this expedition ; but neither songs, 
banners, nor blue ribbons, can 
hide the fact that the march is 
of the nature of a forlorn hope. The 
harvest once over, no reasonable 
person can doubt the power of the 
Suffolk farmers to do without union 
labourers. It is true that, as Lord 
Waveney has pointed out, they 
must after the harvest time have 
abundant labour to clean, manure, 
and crep the land. But by aban- 
doning high-pressure farming, by 
using machinery, and employing 
the wives and children of those who 
remain, there is no doubt that the 
farmers will succeed, though it will 
involve less production, obtained by 
less cost. And then, in the hour 
of their triumph, they may, without 
any injury to their pride, be at once 
generous. to their opponents and 
careful of their own interests; and, 
by recognising the unions and mo- 
difying their laws, may make friends 
with their men again, and abstain 
from driving out to other fields the 
best and ablest among them. If 
they still refuse to do this, the vic- 
tory, however complete for the 
farmers, will be a very sorry one for 
Suffolk, and a very temporary one 
for those immediately concerned. 
The strong, sturdy, and indepen- 
dent men will go, and those who 
will give up their union tickets 
and remain, will be the weak, old, 
sickly, and encumbered, who will 
be left to occupy the places, and 
draw the wages, of their stronger 
and more independent comrades. 
Their memory as heroes will remain 
behind them, and ten or twenty 
years hence, the battle will be 
fought again ; for the dream of the 
farmers that they can break up the 
union once and for all is, we sus- 
pect, an idle one, Experience has 
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shown that, even with a union at 
their backs, workmen cannot carry 
their demands beyond a just level 
without the consequences recoiling 
upon themselves, It is the fashion 
just now for them to put an over- 
weening trust in the principle of 
combination ; and the stronger the 
opposition to their unions, the 
greater will be the tenacity with 
which they will cling to them, 
The truth will ultimately prevail, 
that unions, besides the tyranny 
which they inflict upon the men, 
are powerless to increase the 
value of labour, and _ therefore 
its market price. The combina- 
tions of masters should rest se- 
eure in that principle, and devote 
themselves simply to guard them- 
selves against surprise and oppres- 
siveness, and to secure a fair and 
even ground on which the contract- 
ing parties may approach each other. 
The present struggle will have 
taught the men of East Suffolk a 
lesson ; and their masters will enlist 
the sympathy of the country with- 
out weakening the force of the 
lesson by a generous recognition 
of their right to combine, not for 
the injury of the masters, but for 
the protection of their own inter- 
ests, and the good of the order to 
which they belong. 

If the struggle ends thus—by the 
victors yielding, we may hope to 
see many benefits result from it. 
Greater economy of labour will be 
effected, and, by adopting more 
generally the system of piece- 
work, time and supervision will be 
spared, and men who honestly work 
their best will no longer be on a 
disheartening level with idlers. 
Many of the farmers will have 
learnt by experience, for the first 
time in their lives, how much may 
be done by a good hand working 
his best; and they will be more 
able to exact a good day’s work, and 
more willing to pay liberally for it. 
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It will also have tended to discour- 
age the “largesse” system, which, 
however much it may at times pro- 
mote good-feeling, is not a system 
which, in the long run, can advan- 
tageously be allowed to colour the 
whole relations of two classes of 
men. A fair day’s work for a fair 
day’s pay, money’s worth for money 
paid, should be the basis of those 
relations. The.relations of masters 
and servants living on the same 
estate, as in the case of living in the 
same house, will always in a healthy 
state of society be tempered by re- 
ciprocal good-feeling and mutual 
consideration. But the struggle to 
be independent will always accom- 
pany increased efficiency and grow- 
ing education. It may be unduly 
stimulated by unionism, but it is 
irrepressible, for it is founded in 
nature. Payments in kind of 
different sorts are put down 
at different values by the giver 
and the taker, and give rise to 
misunderstandings. Sir Edward 
Kerrison, in a letter to the ‘ Times’ 
of April 18, said, “The whole labour 
question as now existing must 
be divested of all those bene- 
volent or charitable adjuncts, which, 
with the most praiseworthy but 
most mistaken views, are imported 
into it; they only divert the real 
question at issue, that of wages, 
which of necessity must henceforth 
be based upon commercial prin- 
ciples.” Sir Edward Kerrison was 
able to describe his estate as “ an 
oasis in the desert of Locks-out and 
Strikes.” When the lock-out be- 
gan he called his tenants together, 
and asked them if they would, in- 
stead of joining the Lock-out, recog- 
nise the Union, on the withdrawal 
of the objectionable rules, This 
they consented to do, and he after- 
wards attended a meeting of the 
Agricultural Labourers’ Union in 
his own neighbourhood, and ex- 
plained to them how the rules were 
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arbitrary, and framed for the good 
of one side only; and how impos- 
sible it was that farming could be 
carried on under them. His efforts 
at peace-making were completely 
successful; and if landlords and 
farmers had, like him, tried to un- 
derstand these unions, and to modify 
their rules by making the members 
of them see where such rules failed 
to be just and equal, it is pos- 
sible that much of the _bitter- 
ness of the present quarrel might 
have. been avoided. Sir Edward 
Kerrison’s estate isa model in other 
ways than in its freedom from the 
present strike. Villagers are eager 
for a bit of land whenever it can be 
had. They are willing to pay at 
the rate of £4, £5, or even £6 an 
acre, for their fractional bits of an 
acre, which is nearly three times as 
much as is paid by the farmer for 
the best land. Sir Edward Kerrison 
has upon his estate about 400 allot- 
ments, which are let at the rental 
of 10s. for a quarter of an acre to 
any men of good character who 
live near enough to the estate to 
be able to cultivate them. He 
does not restrict them to the labour- 
ers of his tenantry. The land is a 
source both of profit and of pleasant 
occupation, and serves to turn to 
good account many odd hours spent 
by them and their families in its 
cultivation. “ The occupation often 
keeps them out of the beershop, and 
fills up time which would otherwise 
be spent in idleness or worse. They 
have a new interest in life, and 
one can trace the result of this quasi- 
proprietorship in the franker, freer 
bearing, the greater manliness of the 
men, as well as in a higher moral 
level.” If the land is let to them at 
the same rate at which it would be 
let to the farmer, and is let directly 
from the landowner to the labourer, 
80 as not to serve as a means to the 
farmer of keeping wages low, it is 
difficult to imagine any means more 


likely to improve the peasant’s posi- 
tion. 

In conclusion, we only express 
the earnest wishes of all classes of 
the community that this strife should 
be brought toan end. We observe 
that in those pilgrimages which are 
instituted, the men collect money, 
while they have to apologise for the 
favourable contrast which their 
broad shoulders and fresh faces 
present to the pale-faced under- 
sized men by whom in the towns 
they are welcomed and relieved. 
We notice also with regret that 
wilder and more violent language 
is being resorted to, and that a good 
deal of mischievous nonsense is stim- 
ulated by a sense of defeat, There 
are none of the signs of men con- 
fident that the difficulties of har- 
vest will be their opportunity, and 
that they will shortly occupy a 
position of advantage. 

We will not relinquish the hope 
that the leaders of this strike, if 
they find the ground falling from 
beneath their feet, will not endea- 
vour to cover their helplessness by a 
recourse to violent and inflammatory 
language. The one hope of the 
situation is that the farmers will of 
their own free-will recognise the 
Union, taking the necessary guaran-. 
tees, after all that has passed, for fair- 
play and open dealing. The labour- 
ers, and those who undertake to 
manage their affairs, must recollect 
that if the farmers can do without 
them, and, with less gross produce 
from their farms, realise equal or 
greater net returns, no power on 
earth can prevent their doing so, 
however disastrous it may be to the 
country to have its produce dimin- 
ished, instead of doubled, as Lord 
Derby says it ought to be. The 
growing sentiment of independence 
involved in unionism may be, and 
obviously is, dear to the men; 
but a sense of security, a sense 
that after he has staked his capi- 
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tal he will not be robbed of 
its returns by the disloyalty of his 
men, is as essential to the far- 
mer, And if it really is an ulti- 
matum on the part of the men that 
they will have their own sentiment 
respected and maintained, they must 
beware how they increase the gulf 
between them and their late em- 
ployers. There can be no final ad- 
justment of this dispute, except 
upon terms of restoring to some ex- 
tent mutual trust and confidence. 
The very nature of the work, and 
the dependence the farmer must 
place upon his men, that if he em- 
ploys his capital in the land he shall 
be allowed to reap the fruits of it, 
all point to this result, that some 
other principles besides those of 
political economy pure and simple 
must help to regulate their rela- 
tions. The agencies in bringing 
about an adjustment will be the 
natural desire of the farmers to get 


as much produce as possible from 
their farms, and the dissatisfaction 
of the public at the work of culti- 
vation being diminished in extent 
and efficiency by this prolonged 


and unhappy conflict, But these 
will be powerless against the sense 
of insecurity which a totally hostile 
feeling on the part of the men, or 
the absence of all guarantees from 
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vexatious surprises, will produce. 
A great responsibility rests upon 
those who have introduced this in- 
ternecine strife between the dif- 
ferent classes who are resident on 
the same land. It is only less in 
degree from that which might be 
infused amongst the occupants of 
the same house by the reckless intro- 
duction of the principles of combina- 
tion and extreme assertion of right. 
It is the genius of the age to fos- 
ter this spirit. Philosophers applaud 
it, and wherever a commotion is 
excited, there are scores of profes- 
sional politicians who are ready to 
ride into public notice by its aid. 
The East Suffolk farmers are, how- 
ever, firm, obstinate, and enduring ; 
and the proverbial timorousness of 
capital is aided by the conviction 
that, unless they are secured against 
unfairness, they have the option of 
dispensing with the services of their 
men. Under these circumstances, 
although we believe that they will 
be wise to withdraw from their con- 
test against the principle of union- 
ism, the efforts of the labourers and 
their leaders, if they wish for an ad- 
justment, must be directed to miti- 
gating the farmer’s sense of inse- 
curity, and to exhibiting a renewed 
wish for loyal co-operation and the 
faithful rendering of services. 








